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DEDICATION. 



TO HUGH LITTLEJOHN, ESQ. 

Mt DBA! Child, 

I HOW address to you three volames of Scottish Stories, 
which bring; down the History of that Country from the 
period when England and Scotland became subject to the 
same King until that of the Union, when they were Anally 
united into one Kingdom. That you, and children of your 
age, may read these little books with pleasure and improye- 
ment, is the desire and hope of, 

My dearest Child, 

Your very affectionate Grandfather, 

WALTER SCOTT. 

Abbotsford, 15/A October^ 1828. 
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TALES OP A GRANDFATHER. 



CHAPTER I. 

Progress of CiviUsation in Society. 



The kind reception which the former Tales, writl^ for your 
amusement and edification, have met with, induces me, my 
dear Mttle boy, to make an attempt to bring down my histo- 
rical narrative to a period, when the union of England and 
Scotland became as complete, in the intimacy of feelings and 
interests, as law had declared and intended thfem to be, and 
ns the mutual advantage of both countries bad long, though 
in vain, required. The importance of events, however, and 
the desire to state them clearly, have induced me for the 
{>re5etitto stop short at the period of the Union of the King* 
4oms. 

W^ left off, you may recollect, when James, the sixth of 
that name who reigned in Scotland, succeeded, by the death 
of Queen Elizabeth, to the throne of England, and thus be* 
came Sovereign of the whole Island of Britain. Ireland also 
belonged to his dominions, having been partly subdued by the 
arms of the English, and partly surrendered to. them by the 
submission of the natives. There had been, during Eliza* 
beth's time, many wars witii the native Lords and Chiefs of 
the country ; but the English finally obtained the undisturbed 
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and undisputed possession of that rich and beautiful island* 
Thus the three kingdoms, formed by the nritaturic Islands^ 
came into the possession of one Sovereign, who was thus fixed 
in a situation of strength and security, which was at that time 
the lot of few monarchs in Europe. 

King Jameses power was the greater, that the progress 6f 
human society had greatly augmented the wisdom of states- 
men and counsellors, and given strength and stability to 
those laws which preserve the poor and helpless against the 
encroachments of the wealthy and the powerful. 

But Master Littlejohn may ask me what I mean by the 
Progress of Human Society ; and it is my duty to explain it 
as intelligibly as I can. 

If you consider the lower order of animals, such as birds, 
dogs, cattle, or any class of the brute creation, you will find 
that they are, to every useful purpose, deprived of the means 
of communicating their ideas to each other. They hate cries, 
indeed, by which they express pleasure or pain — -fear or hope 
— but they have no formed speech, by which, like mea, they 
can converse together. God Almighty, who called all crea- 
tures into existence in such manner as best pleased him, has 
imparted to those inferior animab no power of improving 
theu* situation, or of communicating with each other. There 
is, no doubt, a difference in the capacity of these inferior 
classes of creation. But though one bird may build her nest 
more neatly than one of a different class, or one dog may be 
more clever and more capable of learning tricks than another, 
yet, as it wants hmguage to explain to its comrades the advan- 
tages which it may possess, its knowledge dies with it; thus 
birds and dogs continue to use the same general habits proper 
to the species, which they have done since the creation of the 
world. In other words, animals have a certain limited d^^ree 
of sense termed instinct, which teaches the present race to 
seek their food, and provide for their safety and comfort, in 
nearly the same manner as their parents did before them since 
the beginning of time, but does not enable them to comma* 
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Hicate to their successors any improvements, or to derive any 
increase of knowledge from the practice of their predecessors. 
Tfau» you may remark, that the example of the swallow, the 
wren, and other birds, which cover their nests with a roof to 
protect them against the rain, is never imitated by other 
classes, who continue to construcl- theirs in the same exposed 
and imperfect manner since the beginning of the world. 

Another circumstance, which is calculated to prevent the 
inferior animals from rising above the rank in nature whieh 
they are destined to hold, is the short time during. which they 
remain under the care of their parents. A few weeks givea 
the young nestlings of every season, strength and inclination 
to leave the protedtion of the parents ; the tender attachment 
which has subsisted while the young bird was unable to provide 
for itsdf without assistance is entirely broken off, and in a week 
or two more they probably do not know each other. The 
young of the sheep, the cow, and the horse, attend and feed 
by the mother's side for a certain short period, during which 
they are protected by her oare^ and supported by her milk; 
but they have no sooner attained the strength necessary to 
defbnd themselves, and the sense to provide for their wants, 
than they separate from the mother, and all intercourse between ^ 
the parent and her offspring is closed for ever. 

Thus each separate tribe of animals retains exactly the same 
station in the general order of the universe which was oc- 
cupied by its predecessors ; and no existing generation either 
is, or can be, much better instructed, or more ignorant, than 
that which preceded* or thai which is to come after it 

It is widely different with mankind. God; as we are told 
in Scripture, was pleased to make man after his own image. 
By this you are not to understand that the- Creator of heaven 
and earth has any visible form or shape, to whic]i the hu->- 
man body bears a resemblance ; but the meaning is, that as 
the God whoj created the world is a spirit invisible and in- 
comprehensible, so he joined to the human frame some por- 
tion of an essence resembling his own, which is called the 
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i^umiB sQul, and which, while the body lives, continiies tot 
aaimate wd dire^^ its motiws, and oq the dissalulioQ of the 
bodily forpi whioh it bus occupiedi returns to the spirituidk 
if^c^rld, to be answerable for the good and evil of its work$ 
upon earth. It is therefore ioqpossible, that mav, possessing 
this knowledge of right and wrong, proper to a spiritual es- 
sence resembling those higher orders of creation whom we 
call angels, and having some affinity, though at an incal- 
culable distance, to the essence of the Deity himself, should; 
have been placed under the same limitations in point of pro- 
gressive improvement with the inferior tribes, who are nei- 
ther respoasible lor the actions which they perform under 
dnrections of their instinct, nor capable, by- any exertion of 
their own,^ of altering or improving their ci^idition in the 
scale of creation. So far is this from being the case with 
man, that the bodily organs of the human frame bear such a 
oorrespondence with the properties of his soul, as to give 
him the means, whra property used, of enlarging his powers, 
and becoming wiser and more skilfiil from hour to hour, as. 
long as his life permits ; and not only is this the ease, but 
tribes and nations of n^en assembled together for the purpose 
of mutual protection and defi^ce, have the same power of 
alteration and improvement, and may, if circumstauces are 
favourable, go on by gradual steps from being a wild horde 
of naked barbarians tiU they become a powerful and civilised 
people. 

The capacity of ameuding our condition by increase of 
knowledge, wlMoh, ii$. fact, afford^ the means by which man 
rises to be the lord of creation, is grounded on the pecuUar 
advantages possessed by the human race. Let us look some- 
what closely into this, my dear hoy, for it involves some trytlis 
equally curious and important. 

If ms^n^ tl^ough possessed of the same immortal essence 
or soul, whigh enables him ta choose and refuse, to judge 
a«d cqoden^i, to reason and conclude, were to be without 
the power of coipmu^icatiug to his fellow-men the condusioik^ 
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to wbifib hii reasoning hsA coad»icted luni^itiBclear that ib» 
progress of oadi individual ifk kM^wledge, eould be only m 
pr<q)ortioa to his own observatioii and his ow& powers of rea- 
spning. But the gift of speech enables any one to oommuiiioate 
to others whatever idea of improvem^ufc ocours. to him, and 
tbuSy instead of dying in the bosom of the individiial by whom 
it was first thought of; it^beeomes a part of the stoek of know-^ 
ledge proper to the whole coaunnnity, whieh is increased and 
rendered generally and effectually usefiil by the accession of 
further information^ as opportunities occur, or men of re^ 
fleeting and inventive minds arise in the states This use of 
spoken Iangu«^e» therefore, which so gtoriouiriy dtetinguishea 
man from the beasts that perish, is the primary means of in* 
troducing and increasii^ knowledge in infemt communities. 

Another early cause pf the improvement in human sodety 
is the incapacity of diildr^i to act for themselves, rendering 
the attention and protection of parents to their oflbpring ne- 
cessary for so long a period. Even where the food which 
the earth affords without cultivation, such a$ fruits and herbs, 
is most plentifully supplied, children remain too helpless fi^ 
many years to be capable of gatberimg it, and providing fbr 
their own support. This is still more the case wWe food 
must be procured by hunting, fishing, or cultivating the soil, 
occupaitions requiring a degree pf skill and personal strength, 
which children cannot possess until they are twelve or four- 
teen years old. It follows as a law of nature, that instead of 
leaving their parents at. an early age, like the young of birda 
or quadrupeds, the youth of the hupian species neeessanly 
remain under the protection of their father and mother for 
many ye^rs, during which they have tim§ to acquire all the 
knowledge the parents are doable of teaphing. It ariaes abo 
(rom^thja wisp arran^mcfut, that the love and afieetion between 
the ofispring and the parpnts, ^hicb an^ipng the hrule preation 
is the produce of mere isgitincty ssad continuea for a very abort 
tin^e^ becooipa in the human race a deep and permanent &et* 
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i9g, foundedxm tbe attkchmient of the pareni), the gmfitude 
of the children, and the effect o( long haUt on both. 

For.these reasons, it usually happens, thatch^dren feel no 
desire to desert their parents, but remain inhabitants of the 
same hiita in which they -were bom, and take up the task of 
labouring for subsistence in their turn, when their fathers and 
mothers are disabled by age. One pr two such families gra- 
dually unite together, and avail themselves of each othei^s 
company for mutual defence and assistance. This is the 
earliest st^e of human society ; and some savages have been 
found in this condition so very rude and ignorant, that they 
may be said to be little wiser or better than a herd of aninials. 
The natives of New South Wales, for example, are, even at 
present, in the very lowest scale of humanity, and ignorimt of 
eve97 art which can add comfort or decency to human life. 
These unfortunate savages use no clothes, construct no cabins 
or huts, and are ignorant even of the manner of chasing ani- 
mals or catching fish, unless such of the latter as are left by 
the tide, or which are found on the rocks; they feed upon 
the most disgusting substances, snakes, worms, maggots, and 
whatever trash falls in their way. They know indeed how to 
kindle a fire — in that respect only they have stepped beyond 
the deepest ignorance to which man can be subjected — but 
they have not learned how to boil wat^r ; and when they see 
Europeans perform this ordinary operation, they have been 
known to run away in great terror. Voyagers tell us of other 
savages who are even ignorant of the use of fire, and who 
maaitain a miserable existence by subsisting on shell-fish 
«aten raw< 

And yet, my dear boy, out of this miserable and d^praded 
state; which seems worse than that of the animals, man has 
the means and power to rise into the hi^ place for which 
Providence hstth destined him. In proportion as opportu- 
nities occur, these savage tribes acquire the arts of civilised 
life ; they construct huts to shelter them against the weather ; 
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they invent annfi for destroying the wM beasts by which they 
are annoyed, and for luffing those whose flesh is adapted for 
food ; they doniestieate others, and use at pleasure their milkf 
flesh, and skins; and they plant fruit-trees and sow grain as 
soon as they discover that the productions of nature most 
necessary for their comfort may be increased by labour and 
industry. Thus, the progress of human society, unless it is 
interrupted by some unfortunate circumstances, continues to 
advance, and every new generation, without losing any of the 
advantages already attained, goes on to acquire others which 
were unknown to the preceding one. 

For instance, when three or four wandering families of 
savages have settled in one place, and begun to cultivate the 
ground, and collect their huts into a hamlet or village, they 
usually agree in choosing some Chief to be their judge, and 
the arbiter <^ their disputes in time of peace, their leader and 
captain when they go to war with other tribes. «* This is the 
foundation of a vioaarchical government Or, perhaps, their 
public affairs are cyo^ded by a council, or senate, of the oldest 
and wisest of the tribe-^this is the origin of a republican state. 
At all events, in one way or other, they put themselves under 
something reseml^g a regular government, and obtain the 
protection of such laws as may prevent them from quarrelling 
with one another. 

Other important alterations are introduced by time. At 
first, no doubt, the members of the community store their 
fruits and the produce of the chase in common. But shortly 
after, reason teaches them that the individual who has be- 
stowed labour and trouble, upon any thing so as to render it 
productive, acquires a right of property, as it is called, in the 
produce, which his efforts have in a manner called into exis- 
tence. Thus, it is soon acknowledged, that he who has 
planted a tree has the sole right of consuming its fruit; and 
that he who has sown a field of com has the exclusive title to 
gather in the grain. Without the labour of the planter and 
husbandman, there would have been no apples or wheat, 
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and therefore, these ar^ '^mfHy entHM to the friut of tki^u* 
labour. la lik^ u^amier, the State itself h conceived to ao^. 
^uire a right of property in the fields cultivated by its members^ 
and in the forests where they have of old pr^Used the rights 
of hunting and fishing. If men of a different tribe ei^er oa 
the territory, of a neighbouring nation, war ensues between: 
them, and peace is made by agreeing on both sides to rea-^ 
sonable conditions. Thus a young st^te extends its poasesr 
sions ; and by its communications with other tribes lays the 
foundation of public laws for the regulation of their behaviour 
to each other in peace and in war. 

Other arrangements arise not less important, tending to 
increase the difference between mankind in th^r wild and 
original state, and that which they assume in the progress of 
civilisation. One of the most remarkable is the separation 
of the citizens into different classes of society, and the intro- 
duction of thip use of money. I will try to render these great 
changes intelligible to you. 

In the earlier stages of society, every member of the com-; 
munity may be said to supply all his wants by his own per- 
sonal labour. He acquires his food by the chase — ^he sows 
and reaps his own grain — he gathers his own fruit — he cuts 
the skin which forms his dress so as to fit his own person — 
he makes the sandals or buskins which protect his feet He 
is, therefore, better or worse accommodated exactly in pro- 
portion to the personal skill and industry which he can apply 
to that purpose. But it is discovered in process of time, that 
one man has particular dexterity in hunting, being, we shall 
suppose, young, active, and enterprising ; another, older and 
of a more staid character, has peculiar skill in tilling the 
ground, or in managing cattle and flodte ; a third, lame per- 
haps, or infirm, has a happy talent for cutting ^ut and stitch- 
ing together garments, or for shaping and-sewing shoes. It 
becomes, therefore^ for the advantage, oC. aU, that the first 
man shall attend to nothing but hunting, th^ second confine 
himself to the cultivation of the land, and the third remain at 
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home iot make clothes and sbcies. B^i thw it'f^0iwn 0» 9r 
li^oessary conseqveace, that ike hmtSB»Ali iitt«rt gWe U» tlu^ 
loan who cultivates the land a part of hiav^iaoAjstiidsIuiis, 
if he desires to have grain of which to make bread, or a cow 
to fwnish his family with milk; mi thai both the hunter 
and the agriculturist must give a share of the produee erf the 
chase, and a proportion of the grain to the third man, to ob* 
tain from him clothes and shoes, Sach is thus accommodated 
with what he wants, a great deal better, and more easily, by 
every one following a separate occupation, than they could 
possibly have been, had each of the three been hunter, farmer, 
and tailor, in his own person, practising two of the trades 
awkwardly and unwillingly, instead of confining himself to 
that which he perfectly understands, and pursues with suc- 
cess. This mode of accommodation is called barter, and is 
the earliest kind of tra£Gic by which men exchange their pro- 
perty with each other, and satisfy their wants by parting with 
their superfluities. 

But in process of time, barter is found inconvenient. The 
husbandman, perhaps, has no use for shoes when the shoe- 
maker is in need of corn, or the shoemaker may not want 
furs or venison when the hunter desires to have shoes. To 
remedy this, almost all nations have introduced the use of 
what is called man&yi that is to say, they have fixed on 
some particnlar substance capable of. being divided into small 
portions, which, having itself Uttle intrinsic value applicable 
to human use, is nevertheless received as a representative of 
the value of all commodities. Particular kinds of shells are 
used as money in some countries; in others, leather, cloth, 
or iron, are employed -, but gold and silver, divided into smaH 
portions, are used for this important purpose almost all over 
the world. 

That you may und€^stan4 the m^ o£ thia dreiilatiiigrepre^ 
^^tative of the v^liie of commodities, amd comprehend the 
convenience which it affords, let us su^ese tliat the hunter, 
^ we formerly sajidf wanted a pair of shoes, and the shoe-r 
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maker had no occasion for venison, but wanted some com, 
while the husbandman, not desiring to have shoes, stood in 
need of some other commodity. Here are three men, each 
desirous of some article of necessity, or convenience, which 
he cannot obtain by bart^, because the party whom he has 
to deal with does not want the conmiodity which he has to 
offer in exchange. But supposing the use of money intro- 
duced, and its value acknowledged, these three persons are 
accommodated by oneans of it in the amplest manner possible. 
The shoemaker does not want the venison whidi the hunter 
offers for sale, but some other man in the village is willing to 
purchase it for five pieces of silver — the hunter sells his 
commodity, and goes to- the shoemaker, who, though he 
would not barter the shoes for the venison which he did not 
want, readily sells them for the money, and, going with it to 
the fjEumer, buys from him the quantity of corn he needs ; 
while the &rmer, in his turn, purchases whatever he is in 
want of, or if he requires nothing at the time, lays the pieces 
of money aside, to use when he has occasion. 

The invention of money is followed by the gradual rise of 
trade. There are men who make it their business to buy 
various articles, and sell them again (br profit ; that is, they 
sell them somewhat dearer than they bought them. This 
is convenient for all parties ; since the original proprietors 
are willing to sell their> commodities to those store-keepers, 
or shop-keepCTS, at a low rate, to be saved the trouble of 
hawking them about in search of a customer ; while the pub- 
lic in general are equally willing to buy from such inter- 
mediate dealers, because they are sure to be immediately sup- 
plied with what they want. 

The numerous transactions occasioned by the introduction 
of money, together with other circumstances, soon destroy the 
equahty of ranks which prevails in an early stage of society. 
Some men hoard up quantities of gold and silver, become 
rich, and hire the assistance of others to do their work ; some 
waste or spend their earnings, become poor, and sink into the 
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eapacify of servants. Some men are wise and .skSfiil, and, 
distinguishing themselves by their exploit in battle and their 
counsels in peace, rise to the man^genent of public affiainL 
Others, and much greatier nundbers^ hsveaomore valour than 
to follow where they are led, and no more talent than to act 
as they are commanded. These l^st sink, as a matter of 
course, into obscurity, while the o&ers become generals and 
statesmen. The attainment of learning tends dso to increase 
4he difference of ranks. Those who recdve a good education 
by 4he care of :their parents, or possess so nmch streiq^h of 
mind •and readiness, of talent as to educate themselves, become 
separated from the more ignorant of the commnnity,and form 
a distinct class and condition of their own; holding no mcHre> 
communication with the others than is absolutely necessary. 

In this way the whole order of society is changed, and in- 
stead of jHresenting the uniform appearance of one large fsmuiy, 
each, member of which has nearly the same rights, it seems 
to resemble a confederacy or association of : different ranks, 
classes, and conditions of men, each rank filling up a cer*- 
tain department in society, and dischai^ng a class of duties 
totally distinct from those of the others. The steps by which 
a nation advances from the natural and simple state which 
we have just described, into the more complicated system in 
which ranks are distinguished from each other, are called the 
Progress of Society, or of Civilisation. It is attended, like all 
things human, with much of evil as well as good ; but it seems 
to be a law of our moral nature, that, faster or slower, such 
alterations must take place, in consequence of the inventions 
and improvements of succeeding generations of mankind. 

Another alteration, productive of consequenees not less im- 
portant, arises out of the gradual progress towards civilisation. 
In the early state of society, every man in the tribe is a warr 
rior, and liable to serve as such when the country requires 
his ass^tance ; but in progress of time the pursuit of the mi- 
litary art is, at least on all ordinary occasions, confined to 
bands of professional soldiers, whose business it is to fight the 
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kaUlas of the state, wbcfn required, in consuleratioii of ^k^ 
they are paid by the eouniinnity, the other members of ^ich 
are ihus left to Ae uMiterrupted pursuit oi their own peaceful 
occttpatioDs. Tha lA^eratim is attended i^idth more importani 
iCODSsqaeaces than we can at present pause to enumerate. 
. We have siud that those mighty changes which brtog misVi 
2lo dw^ in casties and cities instead of huts and caves, ^M 
ffsnahle them ^ cultivate the smences aiid subdue the demei^ 
jUistead of beiiig phinged in ignorance ^d superstition, arfe 
Jawing primarily to the reason with which God has gracimiil^ 
endowed the human race; and in a second degree to the 
|M>wer of speech^ by which we enjoy the power of communi-^ 
eating to each other the result of our own reflections. 

But it IS evident that soci^, when its advance is depemlettt 
upon oral tradition akme, must foe liable to many iaterrup- 
^6ns. The imaginati<m of the speaker, and the dulness xdv 
wimt. of cooipreheBsion of the hearer, may lead to many 
eiTors ; and it is generally found that knowledge makes but 
very slow progress until the art of writing is discovered, by 
which a fixed, accurate, and substantial form can be given to 
the wisdom of past ages. When this noble art is attained, there 
is a sure foundation laid for the preservation and increase of 
knowledge. The record is removed from the inaccurate re^ 
collMion of the aged, and placed in a safe, tangible, and im- 
perishable form, which may be subjected to the inspection of 
various persons, untfl the sense is completely explained and 
comprehended, widi the least pos^ble chance of doubt or 
uncertainty. 

By the art of writing, a barrier is fixed against those vio- 
lent changes so apt to take place in the early stages of society, 
by which all the fruits of knowledge are frequently destroyed, 
«s those of the earth are by a hurricane. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, a case, which frequently happens in the early history 
of mankind, that some nation which has made considerable 
firogress in the arts, is invaded and subdued by another which 
is more powerfiil and numerous, though more ignorant than 
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AemsAwes, It is destr, diat in this case, as the rude and 
ignorant victors would set no value on the fctiowledge of the 
yonfusked, it would, if intrusted only tb the memory of the 
individvab of tlie ooififiiei*od people, be gradiially loist andffof- 
gotlen. Alt if ibe usi^l discoveries ftiade by the ancestors 
oLAt vankiQished people were recorded in writiiig, the ma-^ 
ifuiscripts in which they were descried, though they mi^ht be 
flffil^tad iot a seasotti woaM, if preserved at all, probably 
attract allientiDn at souhs more ftMTtunate period. ' It was thus; 
when the empire of Rome, having reached ^te utmost height 
tf its gvaBdeur, was broketi down and conquered by numerous 
tribes ^ ignorant tiMiigfa brave barbarians, that those admi-^ 
rable worh^ of dassical iearningv on which such value is jusfly 
placed in the present day, were rescind from total destruction 
and ofahvion by manuscript copies pt^erved by chance in the 
old libraries of churches and C(mvent». It may indeed be 
talien as an almost infallible maxim, that no nation can make 
any great progress in usefnl knowledge or civiKsation, until 
their improvement can be- rendered stable eakA permanent by 
the invention of writing. 

. Anodimr discovery^ howavinr, aInHottt as importttnt as that of 
writing, was made during the fifteenth century; i meim the 
invention of printing. Writing^ with the band milist be alteays 
a slow^ difteult, and expensive operation ; lemd when the ma- 
nuscript is finished, it is perhaps laid aside am<^ng the stores 
of some great library, where it may be neglected by students, 
and musty at any rate, be accessible to very few persons, and 
sabject to be destroyed by numerous accidents. But the ad- 
nnmUe invention of printing enables the artist to - make a 
thousand popies from the original manuscript, by having them 
stamped upon paper, in far less time and with less Expense 
thaa it wodld cost to make half a dozen such copies with the 
pMl. ¥i^ %he period of this glorious discovery, knowledge 
d( ever^ kind may be said to have been bronght out of the. 
datknesB of cloisters and universities, where it was known 
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only to a few scholars, into the broad light of day> vdi^rt its 
treasures were accessible to aU men. i^ 

The Bible itself, in which we find the rules of eternal life, 
as well as a thousand invaluable lessons for our conduct 
in this world, was, before the invention of printing, totally 
inaccessible to all, save the priests of Rome, who found it 
their interest to discourage the perusal of the Scriptures by 
any except their own orderV and thus screened from disco- 
very those alterations and corruptions, which the inventiooB 
of ignorant and designing men had introduced into the beaur 
tiful simplicity of the gospel. But when, by meaiis of print* 
ing, the copies of the Bible became so numerous., that every 
one, above the most wTCtched poverty, .could, at a cheap 
price, possess himself of a copy of the blessed rule of life, there 
was a general appeal from the errors and encroachments of 
the Church of Rome, to the Divine Word on which they pro- 
fesse/dto be founded; a treasure formerly concealed from ^ 
public, but now. placed within the reach of every man, whe« 
tber of the clergy or laity. The . consequence of these ■ en- 
quiries, which printing alone could have rendered practicable, 
was the rise of the happy reformation of the Christian church. 

The same noble art made knowledge of a temporal lund 
as accessible as that which concerned religion. Whatever 
works of history, science, morality, or entertainment, seemed 
likely to instruct or amuse the reader, were printed and da- 
tributed among the people at large by printers and book- 
seUers, who had a profit by doing so. Thus, the possibility 
of important discoveries being forgotten in the course :<tf 
years, or of the destruction of useful arts, or elegant litera- 
ture, by the loss of the records in which they are presei^ed^ 
was in a great measure removed. 

In a word, the printing--press is a coutrivanqe which em.- 
powers any one individual to address his who]ie:feHojw-9«b^ 
jects on any topic which he thinks important, £(nd' which 
enables a whole nation to listen to the voice of such indiji^r 
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dual^ however obscure he may be, with the sajne ease, and 
greater certainty, of understanding what he says, than if a 
chief of Indians were haranguing the tribe at his council-fire. 
Nor is the important diflPerence t(> he forgotten, that the orator 
can only speak to the persons present, while the author of a 
book addresses himself, not only to the race now in exis- 
tence, but to all succeeding generations, while his work shall 
be held in estimation. 

I have thus endeavoured to trace the steps by which a ge- 
neral ciiifisation is found to take place in nations with more 
or less rapidity, as laws and institutions, or external circum- 
stances, favourable or otherwise, advance or retard the in- 
crease of knowledge, and by the course of which man, en- 
dowed with reason, and destined for immortality, gradually 
improves the condition in which Providence has placed him; 
while the inferior animals continue to Uve by means of the 
same, or nearly the same, instincts of self-preservation, which 
have directed their species in all its descents since the crea- 
tion. 

I have called your attention at some length to this matter, 
because you will. now have to remark, that a material change 
had gradually and slowly taken place, both in the kingdom 
of England, and in that of Scotland, when their long quarrels 
were at length, in appearance, ended, by the accession of 
James the Sixth of Scotland to the English crown, which he 
held under the title of James the First of that powerful king*- 
dom. 
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CHAPTER n. 

I^firmitie$ and ill temper qf Elizabeth in her loHef gfmtW'^jkGetHm tf 
Jame9 F7.. aeeepiabie en thai aeecmi to the EtigUek^Reeari ^Skstehr- 
men to the Court ai London-^QuarreU between them and the En^ish — 
Duelling — Duel qf Stewart and Wharton — Attempt bjf 8rr John AjfTree 
to oiea^nnaie lard Herbert — Murder qf TSimer, a Feneing-Ma^ter, * 
by two Followers of Lord Sanquhar, and Execution of the three Mur- 
d er e ri - ^ Statute agaihit Stabbing. 

The ^ole island of Great Britain was now united under 
one king, thbugfa it remaitted in effect two separate kingdoms, 
govelned by their own separate constitutions, and th^ur own 
distinct codes of laws, and liable again to be separated, in 
case, by the death of King James without issue, the kingdoms 
might have been claimed by d^erent heirs. For akhough 
James had two sons, yet there was a possibility that they 
might have both died bdbre their fisither, in which case the 
sceptres of Enghind and Scothmd must have passed once 
more into different hands. Hie Hamilton family would, in 
that case, have succeeded to the kingdom of Scotland, and 
the next heir of Elizabeth to that of Enghind. Who that 
heir was, it might have been found difficult to determine. 

It was in these circumstances to be apprehended, that James, 
the sovereign of a poor and barren kingdom, which had for 
many ages maintained an almost perpetual war with England, 
would have met with a prejudiced and unjdeasant reception 
from a nation long accustomed to despise the Scotch for their 
poverty, and to regard them with enmity on account of th^ 
constant hostility to the EngUsh blood and name. It might 
have been supposed also, that a people so proud as the Eng- 
lish, and having so many justifiable reasons for their pride. 
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wbuld have regarded with on civil e^e the transference of 
the sM^ptre firoift the hand of the Tudors, who had swayed 
it during five successive reigns^ to those of a Stewart, de^ 
scended from the aiident and determined caeilues of the Eng* 
fish nation. But it was the wise and gmcioiis pleanire of 
Providence, that while so many reasons existed to render the 
acc^sion of James, and, in cohseqnenee, the unixm of Ibe 
two crowni^, obnoxious to Ate English people, others should 
occur, which not only balanced, biit for a time completely 
overpowered those objections, as well in the minds of men 
of sense soki education, ati in the judgment of the populace, 
who ar^ usually aveiide to foreign rulers, for no other reason 
than that diey are tva^. 

Queen Elizabeth, after a long cmd glorious reign, had, in 
her latter days, becoiiie much more cross and uncortttn m 
her temper than had been the cai^ in her youth, more wiHut 
also, and more inclined to exert her arbitrary power on dight 
occasiotui. One peculiar eaus0 of offenc^^ given 10 her people 
waj^ her obstinate refiisal to gratify their anxiety, by making, 
as the nation eamesdy desired, some arrangement for the 
sttdoesdon to the throne after her own death. On tlus mib- 
ject, indeed, she nursed so much suspicimx and jealousy, as 
gave rise to more than one extraordinary soene. The follow-- 
ing ill a whimsicd instancO, among others, of her unwiQing- 
n^ss to hear of any thing respecting Old age and its conse- 

Hie Ksbop of St. David's, preaching in her Majesty's pre- 
sence, to6k occasion from his text, which wasPsal. xe. ver. 12, 
*^So teach us to number our days, that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom," to allude to the Queen's advanced period 
oTMfe, she b^g then rixty-three, and to tKe CMsequent in*- 
fiimities attending upon old age; as for example when the 
grinders shall.be few in number, and they wax dark who look 
out at windciws — ^when the daughters of sii^^ shall be 
abased, and more to the like purpose. With the tone of th«se 
admonitiotiB th« q«^n was so ill satisfied, that she flung op^ 
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the window of the closet in which she* sate, and told the 
preacher to keep his admonitions to himself, since she plainly 
saw the greatest clerks (meaning scholars) were not the wisest 
men. Nor -did her displeasure end here. The bishop was 
commanded to confine himself to his house for a time, and 
the Queen, referring to the circumstance some time afterwards, 
told her courtiers how much the prelate was mistaken in sup- 
posing her to be as much decayed as perhaps he might feel 
himself to be. As for her, she thanked God, neither her 
stomach nor her strength — her voice for singing, nor her art 
of fingering instruments, were any whit decayed. And to 
prove the goodness of her eyes, she produced a little jewel, 
with an inscription in very small letters, whidi she offered to 
Lord Worcester and Sir James Crofts to read. They had too 
much tact to be sharp-sighted on the occasion; she, therefore, 
read it herself with apparent ease, and laughed at the error of 
the good bishop. 

The Caults of Elizabeth, though arising chiefiy from age and 
ill-temper, were noticed and resented by her subjects, who 
began openly to show themselves weary of a female reign, 
forgetting how glorious it had been, and manifested a general 
desire to have a king to rule over them. With this almost 
universal feeling, all eyes, even those of Elizabeth's most con- 
fidential statesman and counsellor, Robert Cecil, afterwards 
Earl of Salisbury, were turned to the King of Scotland as 
next heir* to the crown. He was a Protestant prince, which 
assured hitn the favour of the church of England, and of the 
numerous and strong adherents to the Protestant religion. As 
such, Cecil entered into a secret correspondence with him, in 
whiich he pointed out the Une of conduct proper on James's 
part to secure his interest in England. On the other hand, 
the English Catholics, on whom Queen Elizabeth's government 
had imposed many severe penal laws, were equally friendly 
to the suceession of King James, since from that prince, whose 
moth^ had been a strict Catholic, they might hope for favour, 
to the extent at least of some release from the various hard- 
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ships which the laws of England imposed on them. The Earl 
of Northumberland conducted a correspondence with James 
on the part of the CathoUcs, in which he held high language, 
and offered to assert the Scottish King's right of succession 
by force of arms. 

These intrigues were kept by James as secret as was in.his 
power. If Elizabeth had discovered either the one or the 
other, neither the services of CecU, nor the high birth. and 
power of the great Earl of Northudiberland, could have saved 
them from experiencing the extremity of her indignation. 
Cecil, in particular, was at one time on the point of ruin. A 
post from Scotland delivered into his hands a private packet 
from the Scottish king, when the secretary was in attendance 
on Elizabeth. ''Open your dispatches," said Elizabeth, 
^' and let us hear the news from Scotland.'' A man of less 
presence of mind would have been ruined ; for if the queen 
had seen the least hesitation in her minister's manner, her 
suspicions would have been instantly awakened, and detection 
must have followed. But Cecil recollected the queen's sen- 
sitive aversionto any disagreeable smell, which was strength- 
ened by the beUef of the time, that infectious diseases and 
subtile poisons could be communicated by means of- scent 
alone. The artful secretary availed himself of this, and vrhile 
he seemed to be cutting the strings which held the packet, he 
observed it had a singular and unpleasant odour; <» which 
Elizabeth desired it might be taken from her presence, and 
opened elsewhere with due precaution. Thus Cecil got an 
opportunity to withdraw from the packet whatever could have 
betrayed his correspondence with King James. Cecil's policy 
and inclinations were very generally followed in the. English 
court; indeed, there appeared no heir to the crown, male or 
female, whose right could be placed in competition ^th that 
of James. 

It mjGiy be added to this general inclioatiop in J^mies's 
favour, that the defects of Im character were of a kind which 
did. not attract much at^ntion ^iiile he occupied the throne 
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of Scotland. The dBlicaey of his situation was then so great, 
nnd he was e^fOsed to so ii^Aiiy dangers from the dislike of 
the dexgjf the feuds of the nobles, and the tumultuous dis- 
poskion of the eomacion people, that he dared not indulge in 
any of those childish fireaks of which he was found capable 
whoi his motions were more completely at hiis own disposal. 
On the contrary, he was compeHed to seek out the sagest 
eounseDors, to listen to the wisest advice, and to put a restraint 
im his own natural disposition for enconri^ing idle favourites, 
pi^rasiM^ and flatterers, as well as to suppress his inward 
jdesire to exiMd the limits of his authority farther than the 
iecmatitntioii of the eountry permitted. 

At iUs period )am^ governed by the advice of such mi- 
nisters as the Chancellor Maidand, and afterwards of Hom,e, 
j£arl of Dunbar, men of ttiought and action, of whose steady 
^meamres atid pritdeat laws the King naturally obtained the 
predit Meith^ was James bimsdf deficient ina certai9 degree 
^sagia^ly. He possessed all that could be derived fjrom learia- 
ui^ alloyed by pedantry, and from a natural shrewdness of 
isrit, which enabled him to play the part of a man of sense, yibefk 
^er acting nnder the influence of constraint and fiear, or 
where no ienqptation occurred to inAiee him to be gailty of 
soitie loHy. It was by these iqpeeioas accomplishments that 
k^ acfliured in his youth the character of an able and wipe 
MMaaroh, altheiagh when he was afterwards Jbrottght on a 
miroconqpi^uQus stage, rad his eharader better underotoo^ 
he was found entitled to no better ^ithet than that e^mbned 
^n him by an ahle Frebch politician, who called him, *'tfae 
wisest fool in Chrisften^Mn.'^ 

Such, howeva% as Eing James was, Ene^d now ceeeivnd 
him witl^ more univeMil acclamation than had attended ai^ 
|]^ heir princes oniheir aaeoit to the throne. Ahdtitudes^ of 
every . description, hastened to accompany him on his jommsy 
Ihro^i^ England to the oqpital city. Hue wefdtl^ placed 
4ieir gsoiU at his disposal, the powerfid opened their hdls Sor 
the most magnificent entertnnmenis, the dergy hiiled him as 
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the head of the Church, and the poor, who had i^thiag to 
ofier but their liveSj seemed ready to devote them to his ser- 
vice. Some of the Scottish retinue, who were acquainted 
with James's ^sharacter, saw and feared theunfavom^able efiG^t 
which such a change of circumstances was likely to work pn 
him. ^* A plague of these people T said one of his oldest 
domestics ; *^ they will spoil a good king.'' 

Another Scot made an equally shrewd answer to an Eng- 
lishman, who desired to know from him the king's real eha- 
raoter. ^^ Pid you ever see a jackanapes P" said the Scotch- 
man, meanii^ a tame monkey; '^ if you have, you must he 
aw4«re that if you hold the creature in your hands you can 
wake hun bite me, and if I hold him in jny hands, I can make 
him hite you.'^ 

Both these saying were shown to he true in course of 
time. King James, broi^ght from pov^ty to w^th^hiB^ame 
thoughtless and prodigal, indolent, and addicted to idle plea- 
siures. From hearing the smooth flatteries of the cl^gy of 
$s^and, who reeogi»ised him as head of the Church, instead 
<of the Fud^ attacks of the Presbyterian ministers of Scotland, 
who had hardly admitted his claim to be one of its inf^or 
x«iemb^*s, he mtertained new and more lofty pretensions to 
divine right. Finally, hroii^ht from a couatrj^ where his per- 
ianal liberty andthe freedom of his government were frequently 
placed midftr restraint, and his life sometimes in danger, be 
-was owijciyed to find himddf in a condition where his own 
wil was mii enly unfettered, as far as he himself was xoja- 
eemed, but sheared to h« the model by which all loyal 
anbjeets were desirous to aoeonwodate t}ieirs ; and h^ seemed 
i!eadbly<en««gh disposed to stretch to its, utmoi|| limits the 
ffsmm^ Ham presented to him- Thusi &9im beipg a |u&t and 
<ft | ui t a M e monarch, he was mpiired witi^^ a iove of arbitrary 
power ; and from attending, as had h^en his custom, to state 
business, hfiMw nmdfd ht^e m^^. bunting and festivals. 

In this mann^ James, though possess^g a large stock of 
pedantic wkdomi^ canie tP f^^oe him^lf under the mans^^- 
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ment of a succession of unworthy favourites, and although 
particularly good-natured, and naturally a lover of justice, 
was often hurried into actions and measures, which, if they 
could not be termed absolutely tyrannical, were nevertheless 
illegal and unjust. It is, however, of his Scottish government 
that we are now to treat, and therefore I am to explain to you, 
as well as I can, the consequences of the union with England 
to the people and country of Scotland. 

If the Eiiglish nation were at first delighted to receive King 
James as their sovereign, the Scottish people were no less^ 
enchanted by the prospect^^of their monarch's ascent to this 
wealthy and pre-eminent situation. They considered the pro- 
motion of their cpuntryman and prince as an omen of good 
fortune to their nation ; each individual Scotchman expected 
to secure some part of the good things with which England 
was supposed to abound, and multitudes hurried to court, to 
put themselves in the way of obtaining their share. 

James was shocked at the greediness and importunity of 
his hungry countrymen, and scandalized besides at the poor 
and miserable appearance which many of them made among* 
the rich Englishmen, which brought discredit on the country 
to which he himself, as well as they, belonged. He sent in- 
structions to the Scottish Privy Council to prevent such in- 
truders from leaving their country, complaining of their 
manners and appearance, as calculated to brmg disgrace upon 
all the natives of Scotland. A proclamation was accordingly 
issued at Edinburgh, setting forth that great numbers of men 
and women of base sort and condition, and without any cer- 
tain trade, calling, or dependence, repaired from Scotland 
to court, which was almost filled wiih them, to the great 
annoyance of his Majesty, and to the heavy disgrace of the 
Scottish nation; for these suitors being, in the judgment (rf 
all who saw them,, but idle rascals, and poor miserable bodies, 
their importunity and numbers raised an opinion that there 
were no pei'sons of good rank, comeliness, or ^credit in the 
country, which sent forth such a flight of locusts. Further* 
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it was complained that these uaseemly suppHcants usually 
alleged that the cause of their repairing to court was to desire 
payment of old dehts due by the King, " which, of all kinds 
of importunity,'' says the proclamation, with great simplicity, 
^' is the most unpleasing to his Majesty." Therefore, general 
proclamation was directed to be made at all the market crosses 
in Scotland, that no l^cottish person should be permitted to 
travel to England without leave of the Privy Council ; and that 
vessels transporting individuals, who had not obtained due 
license, should be liable to confiscation. 

But although the King did all that was in his power to pre- 
vent these uncouth suitors from repairing to his court, yet 
there were many other natives of Scotland of a higher de- 
scription, the sons of men of rank and quality, who, by birth 
and condition, had the right of attending his court, and ap- 
proaching 'his presence, whom he could not prohibit from 
doing so, without positively disowning all former afi'ections, 
national feeling, and sympathy or gratitude fi)r past services. 
The benefits which he conferred on these, were iH construed 
by the English, who seem to have accounted every thing as 
taken from themselves which was bestowed on a Scotchman. 
The King, though it does not appear that he acted with any 
unjust purpose, was hardly judged; both* by his own country- 
men and the English. The Scots, who had been his friends 
in his inferior situation, and, as it might be called, his adver- 
sity, naturally expected a share of his bounty, when he was ad- 
vanced to such high prosperity, while the English, with a jea- 
lousy for which much allowance is also to be made, regarded 
these northern suitors with an evil eye. In short, the Scot- 
tish courtiers thought that their claims of ancient services, of 
allegiance tried under difficult circumstances, of favour due to 
countrymen, and perhaps even to kindred, which no people 
carry so far, entitled them to all the advantages which the King 
might have to bestow; while the English, on the other hand, 
considered every thing given to the Scots as conferred at their 
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expeme^ and used many rhymes and satirical expressions to 
Ibat.piirpose, snoh as occur in the old song : 

Bonny Scot, all witness can, 
England has made thee a gentleman. 

Thy blue bonnet, when then came hither. 
Would scarcely keep out the wind or weather ; 
But now it is tnm*d to a hat and a feather — 
The bonnet is blown the devil knows whither. 
The sword at thy hannch was a hnge black blade, 
With a great basket-hilt, of iron made; 
Bnt now a long rapier doth hang by his side. 
And hnffingly doth this bonny Scot ride. 

Another rhyme, to the same purpose, described a Scpttiah 
courtier thus :^- 

In Scotland he was bom and bred. 
And, tkongh a beggar, most be M. 

It is aaid, that when the Soots complained to the King of this 
lastasperaion, JamesrepUedi '^ Hold yoiup peace, fori will soon 
malce the English as poor as yourselves, and so end that ccn- 
troversy.'' But 21s it was not in the power of wit to appe9#e 
the fe«»d betwixt the npUlity Mid gentry of two proud nations, 
SQ lately enemies, dl the effoits of the King were uneqwd to 
{N^vent bloody and despemte quarrels between his country- 
men and h^i new subject^, to the great disquiet of the ctniil, 
and the distress of t(^ good-natured uKmarcb, who, averse to 
war in all its shapes, ^od oven to the pight of a drawn swordr 
scored grievously on wch occasions. 

There was one of tjiose incidents which assumed a ctMi- 
ractpr ^ formidable, that it threatened the destruction of ^ 
the Sc(p4s at the court and in the capital, and, in conseq^enoe> 
a l^^each between the kingdows so latdy and happily brompht 
i^to alliance, At a public horse-race at Croydon, Philip 
Herbert, an Ek^lisfanian of Ugh birth, though, as it fortu- 
nately <$baiiced, of no de^pree of corresponding spirit, ref^vf»d« 
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in a qiiarrd, a blow in tbe face by a switrii or horse*wlup, 
bom one Ramsay, a Scottish gentleman, in attendance on 
the court. Hie rashness and violence of Ramsay was eon* 
atnied ii^ a national point of quarrel by the Enf^h present, 
who proposed reveiiging themsdves on the spot by a general 
attadc upoi^ all the Scots on the race-groond. One gentle- 
man, named Pinchbedc, although ill fitted for such a strife, 
for be had but the use of two fingers on his right hand, rode 
furiously dirou|^ the multitude, with his dagger ready 
drawn, exhorting ail the Englidi to imitate him in an im* 
mediate attack on the Scots, exclaiming, *' Let us breakfast 
with those that are here, and dine with the rest in London.'' 
But as Herbert did not return the blow, no scuffle or assault 
aetually toek place; odberwise, it is probable, a dreadfol scene 
must have ^nsned. James, with whom Herbert was a par* 
ticttlar &veiirke, rewarded his moderation or timidity by 
r«sing him to the raidc of blight, Baron, Viscount, and Earl 
of Moi^mery, tH in one day. Ramsay was banished the 
court for a season; and ikm the immediate affront was in 
some degne alleviated. But the new EaH of Montgomery 
reouiined, in dm opinion of his countrymen, a dishonoured 
man ; and it is said bis mother, the sister of Sir Milip Sidney, 
wept Mid tore her faaar when she heard (tf his having endured 
with pattence the insuk offered by Ramsay. This is the kdy 
whom, in a beafitiful epitaph, Ben Jonson has described as 

Sidnejr'g tigtor, Pembrofce'g noiher ; 
Deaths ere tiboQ hast dain anotlyer 
Wise, and g^d, and learn'd as she. 
Time ^kall throw a dart at Aee. 

Yet the p^itiepce of Herbert under the umvk was the fer-^ 
t9i|lltte prevfiitjoii of a greijit n«t|oiiid pusfiEMrtiiQe, for whidb» 
if bw after Qoa^Qt h^fiot> ffvm tokens of an idqect qarit, he 
Wght h#ye h^«l prai^d as a pfitriot, who bad prefenred the 
good of hie «euntry to the c^at^oation of Ms owa inmediato 
resentment. 
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Another bflPence given by the haughty and irascible temper 
of a Scotchman, was also likely to have produced disastrous 
consequences. The Inns of Ck>urt are the places of resort 
and study appointed for those young men who are destined 
to the profession of the law in England, Mid they are filled 
with students, men often of high family and accomplishments, 
and who, living together in the sort of colleges set apart for 
their residence, have always kept up the ideas of .privilege 
and distinction, to which their destination to a highly honouiv 
able profession, as well as their own. birth and . condition, 
entitles them. One . of these gentlemen, by name Edward 
Hawley, appeared at court on a pubUc. occasion, and, pro- 
bably, intruded further than his rank authorized ;««o that 
Maxwell, a Scotchman, much fietvoured by James, and an 
usher of his chamber, not only thrust him back, but actually 
pulled him out of the presence-chamber by a black ribband 
which, like other gallants of the time, Hawley wore at his 
ear. Hawley, who was a man of spirit, instantly challenged 
Maxwell to fight ; and his second, who carried the challenge, 
informed him, that if he declined such meeting, Hawley 
would assault him wherever they should meet, and either 
kill him or be killed on the spot. James, by his royal inter- 
ference, was able to solder up this quarrel also. He com- 
pelled Maxwell to make an apology to Hawley; and, for the 
more full accommodation of the dispute, accepted of a splendid 
masque and entertainment offered on the occasion by the 
students of Gray^s Inn Lane, the society to which the injured 
gentleman belonged. 

We may here remark a great change in the manners of 
the gallants of the time, which hAd taken place in the pro- 
gress of civilisation, to which I formerly alluded. The 
ancient practice of trial by combat, which made a principal 
part of the feudal law; and which was resorted to in so many 
cases, had now fallen into disuse. The progress of reason, 
and the principles of justice, concurred to prove that a combat 
in the lists might indfeed show which of two knights was Ac 
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best rider and the stoutest swordsman, but that such sm 
encounter could afford no evidence which of the two was in- 
nocent or guilty ; since it can only be believed in a" very 
ignorant age that Providence is to work a miracle in case of 
every chance combat, and award success to the party whose 
virtue best deserves it. The trial by combat, therefore, 
though it was not actually removed from the statute-book, 
wa# in fact only once appealed to after the accession of James, 
and even then the combat, as a mode' of trial unsuited to 
enlightened times, did not take place. 

For the same reason, the other sovereigns of Europe dis- 
countenanced these challenges and combats, undertaken for 
pure honour or in revenge of some injury, which it used to 
be their custom to encourage, and to sanction with their own 
presence. Such rencounters were now generally accounted 
by all sensible persons an inexcusable waste of gallant men's 
lives for matters of mere punctilio; aQd were strictly for- 
bidden, under the highest penalties, by the Kings both of 
England and France, and, generally speaking, throughout the 
civilised world. But the royal command could not change 
the hearts of those to whom it was addressed, nor could the 
penalties annexed to the breach of the law intimidate men, 
whom a sense of honour, though a false one, had already 
induced to hold life cheap. Men fought as many, perhaps 
even more, single combats as formerly ; and although such 
meetings took place without the publicity and formal show of 
lists, armour, horses, and the attendance of heralds and judges 
of the field, yet they were not less bloody than those which 
had been formerly fought with the observance of every point 
of chivalry. 

According to the more modern practice, combatants met in 
some solitary place, alone, or each accompanied by a single 
friend called a second, who were supposed to see fair play. 
The combat was generally fought with the rapier or small 
sword, a peculiarly deadly weapon, and the combatants, to 
show they* wore no defensive armour under their clothes. 
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threw off their eoats and waistcoats, and fonglit in their shirts. 
The duty of the seednds, properiy interpreted, was only to 
se efair play ; but as these hot-spirited young men felt it cKf- 
ficidl to remain cod and inaictive when they saw their friends 
eng^iged, it waft very oonnnon for them, though without even 
the shadow of a quarrel, to fight also ; and, in that ease, who- 
ever first dispatched his antagonist, or r^idef^d him inoapabie 
of further resistanee, came without hesitation to the assistance 
of Ins conurade, and thus the dedrive stqpmority was brought 
on by odds of numbers, which contradicts all our modem 
ideas of honour or of gallantry. 

Such were the rules of the duel, as these single ccnnbats 
were called. The fashion came finxm France to Englabd, and 
was adopted by the Scots and English as the readiest way 
of setting their national quarrels, which became very nu- 
merous. 

One of the most noted of these was the bloody and fatal 
conflict between Sir James Stewart, son of the first Lord 
Blantyre, a Scottish Knight of the Bath, and Sir George 
Wharton, an Englishman, eldest son of Lord Wharton, a 
Knight of the same order. These gentlemen were friends ; 
and, if bmily report speaks tmth. Sir James Stewart was one 
of tile most accomplished young men of his time. A trifling 
dispute at phy led to uncivil expressions on the part of Whar- 
ton, to vdiich Stewart answered by a blow. A defiance was 
exdianged on the spot, and they resolved to fight next day 
at an appointed place near Waltham. This fifttal app<Hnt- 
ment made, they carried their resentment with a show of 
friendship, and dt^ank some wine together ; after finishing 
which, Wharton observed to his opponent, "Our next meet- 
ing will not part so easily." The fetal rencounter took place ; 
both gimtlemen fought with the most determined courage, and 
both fen with many Wounds, and died on the field of battle. 

{Sometimes the rage and passion of the gallants of the day 
did not take the fau*Cst, but the shortest, road to revenge ; 
and the courtiers of James I., men of honourable birth and 
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tide, were, '^ ^Mime instanceB, known to attack an «iemy by 
surprise, without regard to the previous appointment of a 
friaee of meeting, or any regulations as to the number of the 
combatiiM. Nay, it seems as if, on oeeasioiis of special 
provocation, the Kiglish did not disdain to use the swords of 
hired assassins in aid of their revenge, and alt punotilioi 
of equaBty of arms or numbers were set i^ide ad 'Me eere« 
monies. 

Sir John Ayres, a man of rank and fortune, entertained 
jealousy of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, celebrated as a soldier 
and philosopher, from having discovered that his wife. Lady 
Ayres, wore around her neck the picture of that high-spirited 
and accomplished noMeman. Incensed by the siispicibnil 
thus excited, Sir John washed Lord Herbert, and, meeting 
him on his return from court, attended by only two s^rvanfe, 
he attacked him furiously, backed by foui^ of his followers 
with drawn weapoiis, and accompanied by many^others, who, 
though they did not directly unsheath their swords, yet sefved 
to lend count^ianee to the assault. Lord Herbert was thrown 
down under his horse; his sword, with whk^h he endeavoured 
to defend himself, was brok^ in his hand; and the weight 
of the horse prevented him from rising. One of his lacqueys 
ran away on seeing his mairter attacked by sudi odds ; the 
other stood by ]^m, and released his foot, which was entangled 
in the stimip. At this moment Sir John Ayreji was standing 
over him, and in the act of attemptii^ to plunge his sword 
into his body; but Lord Herbert, catching him by the legs, 
brought him also to the ground; and, although the young Lord 
had but a fragment of his sword remaining, he struck his un- 
iftanly antagonist on the stomach with snch force as deprived 
him of the power to prosecute his bloody purpose ; and sonie 
of Lord Herbert^ift friends coming up, the assassin thought it 
prudent to withdraw, vomiting Uood in consequence of the 
blow he had received. 

This scufBe tested for some time in the streets df London, 
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without any person feeling himself called upon to interfere in 
hehalf of the weaker party ; and Sir John Ayres seems to 
have entertained no shame for the enterprise, but only r^ret 
that it had not succeeded. Lord Herbert sent him a chal- 
lengis as soon as his wounds were in the way of being cured; 
and the gentleman who bore it^ placed the letter on the point 
of his sword, an^ in that manner delivered it publicly to the 
person whom he addressed. Sir John Ayres replied, that 
the injury he had received from Lord Herbert was of such a 
nature, that he would not consent to any terms of fair play, 
but would shoot him from a window with a musket, if he could 
find an opportunity. Lord Herbert protests, in his Memoirs, 
that there was no cause given on his part for the jealousy 
which drove Sir John Ayres to such desperate measures of 
revenge. 

A still more noted case of cruel vengeance, and which 
served to embitter the general hatred against the Scots, was a 
crime committed by Lord Sanquhar, a nobleman of that coun- 
try, the representative of the ancient family of Creichton. This 
young lord, in fencing with a man called Turner, a teacher of 
the science of defence, had the misfortune to be deprived of an 
eye by the accidental thrust of a foil. The mishap was;, doubt- 
less, both distressing and provoking; but there was no room to. 
blame Turner, by whom no injury had been intended, and who 
greatly regretted the accident. One or two years after this, 
Lord Sanquhar being at the court of France, Henry lY ., then 
king, asked him how he bad lost his eye. Lord Sanquhar, not 
wishing to dwell on the subject, answered in general terms, that 
it was by the thrust of a sword. " Does the man who did the 
injury still liveP^' asked the king; and the unhappy question 
impressed it indelibly upon the heart of the infatuated Lord 
Sanquhar, that his honour required the death of the poor 
fencing-master. Accordingly, he dispatched his page and an- 
other of his followers, who pistolled Turner in his own school. 
The murderers were taken, and acknowledged they had been 
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employed to do the deed by their lord, whose cominands, they 
said, they had been bred up to hold as indisputable warrants 
for the execution of whatever he might enjoin. All the culprits 
being brought to trial and condemned, much interest was made 
for Lord Sanquhar, who was a young man, it is said, of eminent 
parts. But to have pardoned him would have argued too 
gross a partiality in James towards his countrymen and ori- 
ginal subjects. He was hanged, therefore, along with his two 
associates; which Lord Bacon termed the most exemplary 
piece ofjustice in any king's reign. 

To sum up the account of these acts of violence, they gave 
occasion to a severe law, called the statute of stabbing. Hi- 
therto, in the mild spirit of Enghsh jurisprudence, the crime 
of a person slaying another without premeditation only 
amounted to the lesser denomination of murder, which the 
law calls manslaughter, and which had been only punishable 
by fine and imprisonment. But, to check the use of short 
swords and poniards, weapons easily concealed, and capable 
of being suddenly produced, it was provided, that if any one, 
though without forethought or premeditation, with sword or 
da^er, attacked and wounded another whose weapon was not 
drawn, of which wound the party should die within six months 
after receiving it, the crime should not be accounted homicide, 
but rise into the higher class of murder, and be as such pu«« 
pished with death accordingly. 
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CHAPTER HI. 



Attempt qf James to reduce the Institutiorts qf Scotland to a state qf 
Uniformity with those qf England — Commissioners appointed to ^ect 
thi» — (he Project fails — Distinctions between the Forms qf Church Go^ 
ifemment in the two Countries — tntroductidn qf Bpiscopan/ into the 
8c»ttith Ckitn^—Five Articles qf Perth^Diisati^tion of the People 

' mth these Innmmiimu* 



Wnnit the quat*rek of fh<s Efiglisfa and Scottish nobility 
disturbed the domfort of James the Firsf s reign, it mtist be 
adioitted that the monarch applied himself with some diligence 
to cement as much as possible the union of the two kingdoms^ 
and to impiairt to each isudh advantages as they might be found 
^pOAe tit borrowing ft^om the other. l%e love of power, 
iMitiiral to him ad ^ sovereign, combined with a sincere wish 
for ^bat would be m^st advantageous to both eounti*ies — for 
Jaqtes, mhm not ii$ftrri^d off by his l6ye of idle pleaduiiiB, and 
the influence of unworthy favoiirites, posJ>»e»sed the power of 
seeing, and the disposition to advance, the interests of his 
subjects — atike induced him to accelerate, by every means, 
the uniting die two separate portions of Britain into one solid 
and inseparable state, for which nature designed the inha- 
bitants of the same island. He was not negligent in adopting 
measures to attain so desirable an object, though circum- 
stances deferred the accomplishment of bis wishes till the 
lapse of a century. To explain the nature of his attempt, and 
the causes of its failure, we must consider the respective con- 
dition of England and Scotland as regarded their political 
institutions. 
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The I^ig and bloody wars between the houses of York and 
Lancaster, who, for more than thirty years, contended for the 
throne of England, had, by slaughter in numerous batdes, by 
repeated proscriptions, public executions, and forfeiftttrss, re- 
duced to a comparatively inconsiderable number, and to amuoh 
greater state of disability and weakness, die nobility and great 
gentry of the kingdom, by whom the crown had been alter- 
nately bestowed on one or other of the contending parties. 
Henry the Seventh, a wise and subtle prince, had, by his success 
in the decisive battle of Bosworth, attained a secure seat upon 
the English throne. He availed himself of the weak state of 
the peers and barons, and the rising power of the cities and 
boroughs, to undermine and destroy the influence which the 
feudal system had formerly given to the aristocracy over their 
vassals ; and they submitted to this diminution of their au- 
thority, as men who felt that the stormy independence pos- 
sessed by their ancestors had cost them very dear, and that 
it was better to live at ease under the king, as a common head 
of the state, than to possess, each on his own domains, the 
ruinous power of petty sovereigns, making war upcm, and 
ruining others, and incurring destruction themselves. They 
therefore relinquished, without much open discontent, most 
of their oppressive rights of sovereignty over their vassals, 
and were satisfied to be honoured and respected masters of 
their own lands, without retaining the power of princes over 
those who cultivated them. They exacted rents from their 
tenants instead of service in battle, and attendance in peace, 
and became peaceful and wealthy, instead of being great and 
turibul^rt. 

As the nobles sunk in political consideration, the citizens of 
the towns and sea-ports, and the smaller gentry and cultiva- 
tors of the soil, increased in importance as well as in prospe- 
rity and happiness. These commoners felt, indeed, and some- 
times nmrmured against, the ascendimce acquired by the 
king, but were conscious, at the same time, that it was the 
power of the crown which had relieved them from the far 
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more vexatious and frequent exactions of their late feudal 
lords ; and as the burden fell equally on all, they were better 
contented to live under the sway of one king, who imposed 
the national burdens on the people at large, than under that 
of a number of proud lords. Henry VII. availed himself of 
these favourable dispositions, to raise large taxes, which he 
partly hoarded up for occasions of emergency, and partly ex- 
pended on levying bands of soldiers, both foreign and domestic, 
by whom he carried on such wars as he engaged in, without 
finding any necessity to call out the feudal array of the king- 
dom. In this manner he avoided rendering himself dependent 
on his nobles. 

Henry VIII. was a prince of a very different temper, and 
yet his reign contributed greatly to extend and confirm the 
power of the English crown. He expended, indeed, lavishly, 
the treasures of his father; but he replenished them, in a 
great measure, by the spoils of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and he confirmed the usurpation of arbitrary authority, by the 
vigour with which he wielded it. The tyranny which he 
exercised in his family and court, was unfelt by the citizens 
and common people, with whom he continued to be rather 
popular from his splendour, than dreaded for his violence. 
His power wrested from them, in the shape of compulsory 
loans and benevolences, large sums of money which he was 
not entitled to by the grant of parliament; but though he could 
not directly compel them to pay such exactions, yet he could 
exert, as in the case of Alderman Read, the power of sending 
the refusing party to undergo the dangers and hardships of 
foreign service, which most wealthy citizens thought still 
harder than the alternative of paying a sum of money. 

The reign of the EngUsh Queen Mary was short and in- 
glorious, but she pursued the arbitrary steps of her father, 
and in no degree relaxed the power which the crown had 
acquired since the accession of Henry VII. That of Elizabeth 
tended considerably to increase it. The success of the wise 
measures which she adopted for maintaining the Protestanjt 
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religion, and making the power of England respected by fo- 
reign stated, flattered the vanity, and conciliated the affec- 
tion, of her subjects. The wisdom and economy with which 
she distributed the treasures of the stat^, added to the general 
disposition of her subjects to place them at her command; and 
the arbitrary authority which her grandCaither acquired by 
subtlety, which her father maintained by violence, and which 
her sister preserved by bigotry, was readily conceded to 
Elizabeth by the love and esteem of her people. It was, 
moreover, to be considered, that, like the rest of the Tudor 
family, the Queen nourished high ideas of royal prerogative; 
and when thwarted in her wishes by any opposition, not un- 
frequently called to lively recollection, both by expression and 
action, whose daughter she was. 

In a word, the almost absolute authority of the House of 
Tudor may be understood from the single circumstance, that 
although religion is the point on which men do and ought to 
think their individual feelings s^d sentiments particularly at 
Uberty, yet, at the arbitrary will of the sovereign, the Church 
of England was disjoined from thiat of Rome by Henry the 
Eighth, was restored to the Roman Catholic faith by Queen 
Mary, and again declared Protestant by Elizabeth ; and on each 
occasion the change was eflPected without any commotion or 
resistance, beyond such temporary tumults as' were soon put 
down by the power of the Crown. 

Thus, pn succeeding to the English throne, James found 
himself at the head of a nobility who had lost both the habit 
and power of contesting the pleasure of the sovereign, and of a 
wealthy body of commons, who, satisfied with being Uberated 
from the power of the aristocracy, were Uttle disposed to resist 
the exactions of the crown. 

His ancient kingdom of Scotland was in a directly different 
situation. The feudal nobility had retained their territorial 
jurisdictions, and their signorial privileges, in as full extent as 
their ancestors had possessed them, and therefore had at once 
the power and the inclination to resist the arbitrary will of the 
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sovereign/ as James himself had felt ob more occasions than 
one. Thus, though the body of the Scottish people had not 
the same protection from just and equal laws, as was the 
happy lot of the inhabitants of England, and were much less 
wealthy and independent, yet the spirit of the constitution pos- 
sessed all the freedom which was iiiherent in the ancient feudal 
institutions, and it was impossible for the monarch of Scotland 
so to influence the parliament of the country, as to accomplish 
any considerable encroachment on the privileges of the nation. 

It was therefore obvious, that beside the numerous reasoiB 
of a pubUc nature for imiting South and North Britain under 
a similar system of government, James saw a striHig per- 
sonal interest for reducing the turbulent nobles and people of 
Scotland to the same submissive and quiet state in which ho 
found England, but in which it was not his good fortune to 
leave it With this view he proposed, that the Legislature of 
each nation should appoint Commissioners, to consider of the 
terms on which it might be possible to unite both under the 
same oonstitution. With some difficulty on both sides, the 
Parliament of England was prevailed on to name forty-foiyr 
Commissioners, while the Scottish Parliament appointed 
thirty-six, [U) consider this important subject. 

The very first conferences showed how impossible it waa 
to accomplish the desired object, until time shoidd have re- 
moved or softened those prejudices, which had existed during 
the long state of separation and hostility betwixt the two na- 
tions. The English Commissioners demanded, as a preliminary 
stipidation, that the whole system of English law should be at 
once extended ta Seoilmd* The Scots rejected the proposal' 
with disdain, justly alleging, that nothing less than ^absolute 
conquest by force of arms could authorize the subjection of 
an independent nation to the customs and laws of a foreign 
country. The treaty, therefore, was in a great degree ship- 
wrecked at the very commencemeni— 'the proposal for the 
union was suffered to fall asleep, and the King <mly reaped 
from his attempt the disadvantage of having esi^ited the su&- 
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pickms and fears of the Scottiah lawyers, who had been threat- 
ened with the total destcuction of their natioaaV syateoi of 
Jmisprudenee. This impressioa was ike deep^*, as the pro<- 
fession of the law, which nuxst he influentid in every govern- 
ment, was particularly so in Scotland, it hetng chiefly. praislis^d 
in that Idngdom by the sons of the h^er ola,ss itf gentry; 

Though in a gres^ measure disappomted in bis liieasiures 
for effecting a general union and correspondence of laws be^ 
tween ike two nations, Janes remained e&tremely: desirous to 
obtain at least an ecclesiastical conformity of opini(m,liy bnng- 
ing the form and constitution of the Scottish GiMireh as near 
as possible to tbttt of England. What he attempted and ac- 
compKshed in this respect, constitutes an in^oHautpart of Ihe- 
history of his reign, and gave occasion to some of ^ most 
remarkable and calamitous events in that of his^ successor. 

I must remind "you, my dear child, that die Reibrmatioii 
was effected by very different ageney in England^ from the 
causes which produced a similar change in Scotland. The new 
plans of church government adopted in the iw^ nalions did 
not in the least resemble each other, ahhough the doctrines 
whidbthey teach are so nearly alike, thatlittle dialuiotipncan 
b^ traced, save what is of a very subtle and metapbysical 
charaetar. But the outward £drms c£ the two dinmhe» are 
totally different. 

Youmust remember that Abe Refonnttkiim of the Church o{ 
England was originally brought about hy Henry VIU-i wb^ee 
pimapal object was to destroy the dependenoe of the clergy 
upon the Pope, and transfer to idmself, whom be >deolaned 
bead (rf the Church in his owpa regal right, all the amthoriity 
and influence which had formerly been enjoyed by the Papal 
See. Wbm, therefore, Henry had destroyed the mesLaatic 
eat^bBshments, and conOscaled their possessions, andhad oe« 
foin^ed such doctrines of the church as he jodgeid to require 
aQ(iefldol^nt, it became his objaet to preserve the i^eval con-^ 
SilttiMiWyaAd hierardiy, that is the gradation of superior and 
inli^mr cleii^y, hy whom her fonctions were administered. 
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The chief difiPerence therefore was, that the patronage exer- 
cised by th^ Pope was, in a great measure, transferred to the 
Grown, and distributed by the hands of the King himself, to 
whom, therefore, the inferior clei^ must naturally be attached 
by hope of preferment, and the superior orders by gratitude 
for past fBtvoucs, and the expectation of farther advancement. 
The order of bishops, in psurticular, raised to that rank by the 
crown, and enjoying seats in the House of Lords, must be sup- 
posed^ on most occasions, willing to espouse the. cause, and 
forward the views of the King, in such debates as might occur 
in that assembly. 

The Reformation in Scotland had taken place by a sudden 
popular impulse, and the form of church government adopted 
by Knox, and the other preachers under whose influence it 
hadbeen accomplished, was studiously rendered as different as 
possible from the Roman hierarchy. The Presbyterian sys- 
tem, as I said in a former chapter, was upon the model of the 
purest republican simplicity; the brethren who served the 
altar claimed and allowed of no superiority of ranks, and of 
no influence but what individuals might attach to themselves 
by superior worth or superior talent The representatives 
who formed their church pourts, were selected by plurdity of 
votes, and no other Head of the church, visible or invisible, 
was acknowledged, save the blessed Founder of the Christian 
Religion, in whose name the church courts of Scotland were 
convoked and dismissed. 

Over a body so constituted, the King could have little in- 
fluence or power; nor did James acquire any by his per-^ 
sonal conduct. It was, indeed, partly by the influence of the 
clergy that he had been in infancy placed upon the throne; 
but, as their conduct in this was regarded by James, in his 
secret soul, as an act of rebellien against his mother's au- 
thority, he gave the Kirk of Scotland little thanks for what 
they had done. It must be owned the preachers made no 
attempt to conciUate' his favour; for, although they had no 
legal call to speak their sentiments upon public and political 
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a£faura, they yet entered into them without ceremony, when- 
ever they could show that the interest of the church gave a 
specious apology for interference. The Scottish pulpits rang 
with invectives against the King's ministers, and sometimes 
i^nst the King himself; and the more hot-headed among 
die clergy were disposed not only to thwart James's inelina-' 
tions, and put the worst construction upon his intentions, but 
even publicly to insult him in their sermons, and favour the 
insurrections attempted by Stewart Earl of Bothwell, and 
others, against his authority. They often entertained him 
with violent invectives against his mother's memory ; and, it 
is said, that on one occasion, when the King, losing patience, 
commanded one of diese zealots either to speak sense or 
come down from the pnlpit, the preacher replied to his re- 
quest, which one would have thought a very reasonable one, 
^^ I tell thee, man, I will neither speak sense nor come 
down." 

James did not see that these acts of petulance and contu- 
macy arose, in a great measure, from the suspicions which 
the Scottish clergy justly entertained of his desiring to inno-» 
vate upon die Presbyterian model ; and hastily concluded, 
that their refractory conduct, which was the result of mutual 
jealousies, was essential to the character of die peculiar form 
of church government, and that die spirit of Presbytery was 
in itself inimical to a monarchical establishment. 

As soon, therefore, as the King obtained the high increase 
of power which arose from his accession to the English 
throne, he set himself gradually to new-model the Scottish 
Church, so as to bring it nearer to that of England, and to ob- 
tain for the crown some preponderating influence in its coun* 
cils. But the suspicions of the Presbyterian clergy were con-» 
stahdy alive to their sovereign's intentions. It was in vain he 
endeavcnired to avail himself of the institution of an order of 
men called Superintendents, to whom the book of discipline^ 
drawn up by Knox himself, had assigned a sort of presidency 
in certain cases, widi power of inspecting the merits of the 
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f^E9' By re-establishing superior offices among the c^ergy^ 
James endeavoured to introduce a sort of permanent pr^- 
d^tts into the several Presbyteries. But the ministers clearly 
saw his ultimate object. '^ Busk it up as bonnily a& you will 
(4hey said), bring it in as fairly as you can, we see the homa 
of the mitre ;^' and the horns of the wUe were, to their ap* 
pretension, as odious as the faoras of the Pope^s tiara^ or 
those of Sattm himsdf. At last the King veniured am, a deci- 
sive stroke. He named thirteen bishops, and obtained the 
consent of Parliament for resloring them to the sn^ftU i^e-* 
m^ins of their dilapidated bishoprics. The other bishc^rics, 
seventeen in numbar, were converted into temporal l(n*dshq>s. 

It cannot be denied that the leaders of the Presbyterian 
clergy showed the utmost skill and courage in the defence of 
the immunities of their church. They were endeared to the 
people by the purity of their lives, by the depth of learning 
possessed by some, and the powerful talents exhibited by 
others ; above all,, perhaps, by the willingness with which 
they submitted to deprivation of office, accodnpanied by po- 
verty, penalties, and basjshment, leather than betray the 
cause which they considered as sacred. The King had is 
1605 openly asserted his right to call and to dissolve the 
Goeneral Assemblies of the Church. Several of the dergy, 
however, in contempt of <iie monarch, sjummoned and atr* 
tended a General AssemMy at Aberdeen independent of his. 
authority. This opportunity was taken to cjiaatise the refrac- 
tory dergymes. F'me of thcdr number wei« punished with 
banishment. In 1606, the two celebrated preadiers named 
MdvUle, were summoned before the Council, and upbraided 
hj the King with their resistance to his wiH. They decided 
theraseives ^vith courage, and claimed the right of being 
tried by the ktws of Scotland, a free kingdom, having la;vrs 
and privileges of its own. But the elder Melvill* liiraished 
a handle against them by his own imprudence. 

Is a debate before tlie Privy Coimcil, concerning a Latin 
copy of verses, which Andrew -MalviUe had written in 4erision 
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of the ceremo&MM of the Church of England, the old man 
gave way to indecent violence, seized the Archbishop of Caor 
terbury by the lawn sleeves, which he shook, calling them 
Romish rags, and charged the prelate as a breaker of the 
SaM>ath, the maii^iner of an anti^christian hierarchy, the 
persecutor of true preadiers, the enemy of relbrmed churches, 
and proclaimed htmsetf his mortal enemy to the last drop of 
his Uood. This indiscretion and violence afforded a pretext 
for committing the hot old Presbyterian divine to the Tower; 
uid he was afterwards exiled, and died at Sedan. The 
younger Melville was confined to Berwick, several other 
clergymen were banished firom their parishes to remote parts, 
and the Kirik of Scotland was for some time reduced to re- 
luctant submission to the King^s will. Thus the order oi 
bishops was once more introduced into the Scottish Church. 
James's projects of innovation were not entirely accom- 
l^hed by the introduction of prelacy. The Chnrdii of Eng- 
land, at the Reformation, had retained some particular rites 
in observance^ which had decency at least to nccommfflid 
them, but which the headlong opposition of the PresbyteriaBs 
to every thing approa<^ing to the Popish ritual induced them 
to reject with hontM*. Five of these were introduced into 
Scotland, by an enactment passed by a parliament held at 
Perth, and thence distinguished as the Five Articles x>f Perth. 
In modem times, wh^t the mere ceremx)nial piut of di- 
vine worship is supposed to be of little coBseqpuence, comr- 
pared wiiih the temper and spirit in which wje appnoadh the 
Deity, the Five Articles of Perth seem to involve jnatters 
whidb might be ^pensed or eompli^ with, withoul: being 
considered as essential to salvation. They were as follows; 
— I. It was ordained that the comitti»io« shoidj be f^miweA 
in a kneeling posture, and not sitting, as hitherto practised in 
the Scottidi churches. II. That, in extreme cases, the com-^ 
munion might be administered in private. HI. That baptism 
also might, when necessary, be administered in private. lY. 
That youth, as they grew up, should be confirmed, as it i& 
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termed, by the bishop ; being a kind of peirsonal avowal of 
the engagements entered into by god&thers and godmothers 
at the time of baptism. V . That fdur days, distinguished by 
events of the utmost importance to the Christian reUgion, 
should be observed as holidays. These were — Christmas, 
on which day our Saviour was born ; Good Friday, when he 
suffered death; Easter, when he arose from the dead ; and 
Pentecost, when the Holy Spirit descended on the Apostles. 
But, notwithstanding the moderate character of these in* 
novations, the utmost difficulty was fdund in persuading even 
those of the Scottish clergy who were most favourable to the 
King to receive them into the church, and they only did so 
on the assurance that they should not be required to adopt 
any additional changes. ' The main body of the churchmen, 
though terrified into sullen acquiescence, were unanimous 
in opinion that the new regulations indicated a manifest 
return towards Popery. The common people held the 
same opinion ; and a thunder-storm, of unusual violence, 
which took place at the time the parliament was sitting in de- 
bate upon the adoption of these obnoxious articles, was con- 
sidered as a dedaration of the wrath of Heaven against those, 
who were again introducing the rites and festivals of the Ro- 
man Church into the pure and reformed Kirk of Scotland. 
In short, this attempt to infuse into the Presbyterian model 
something of the principles of a moderate prelacy, and to 
bring it, in a few particulars, into conformity with that of the 
sister kingdom, was generally unacceptable to the church and 
to the nation ; and it will be hereafter shown, that an endea- 
vour to extend and heighten the edifice which his father had 
commenced, led the way to those acts of violence which cost 
Charles I. his throne and life. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Disorderly State of the Borderg — Charaeteristie Example qf Border Maieh" 
mdkififf — Deadly Feud between the Maxwells and Joknstones — Battle 
ofDryffe Sands — James's power ofer^foreing the Laws increased qfter 
his accession to the English Throne — Measures for restraining the 
Border Marauders — The Clan Graham removed from the DebateaJble. 
Land to Ulster in Ireland — Levies of Soldiers to serve in Foreign Parts 
— Mutual Bonds among the Chirfs for the Preservation qf good order 
— Severe Prosecution qf Offenders -^The Town qf Berwick-iqwn-Tweed 
an Independent Jurisdietion, 

Wb are next to examine the effect which James's accession 

to the throne of England had upon those lawless parts of his 

kingdom, the Borders and the Highlands, as well as on the 

^ more civilized provinces of Scotland — of which I shall take 

notice in their order. 

The consequences of the union of the crowns were more 
immediately felt on the Borders, which, from being the ex- 
ti^emity of both countries, were now converted into the centre 
of the kingdom. But it was not easy to see, how the restless 
and violent inhabitants, who had been for so many centuries 
accustomed to a lawless and military life, were to conduct 
themselves, when the general peace around left them no ene- 
mies either to fight with or plunder. 

These Borderers were, as I have elsewhere told you, di- 
vided into families, or clans, who followed] a leader supposed 
to be descended from the original father of the tribe. They 
lived in a great measure by the rapine, which they exercised 
indiscriminately on the Enghsh, or their own countrymen^ 
the inhabitants of the more inland districts, or by the protect 
tion-money which they exacted for leaving them undisturbed. 
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This kind of plundering -was esteemed by them in the highest 
degree honourable and praiseworthy ; and the folloM^ing, as 
well as many other curious stories, is an example of this: — 
A young gentleman, of a distinguished family belonging to 
one of these Border tribes, or elans, made, either from the 
desire of plunder, or from revenge, a raid, or incursion, upon 
the lands of Sir Gideon Murray of Elibank, afterwards deputy- 
treasurer of Scotland, and a great favourite of James VI. 
The Laird of EHbank, having got his people under arms, en- 
gaged the invaders, and, encountering them when they w^ere 
encumbered with spoil, defeated them, and made the leader 
of the band prisoner. He was brought to the castle of his 
conqueror, when the lady inquired of her victorious husband, 
"what he intended to do with his captive?" — "I design," said 
' the fierce Baron, " to hang him instantly, dame, as a man 
taken red-hand in the act of robbery and violence." — " That 
is not like your wisdom, Sir Gideon," answered his more con- 
siderate lady. "If you put to death this young gentleman, you 
will enter into deadly feud with his numerous and powerful 
clan. You must therefore do a wiser thing, and, instead of 
hanging him, we will cause him to marry our youngest daugh- 
ter, Meg with the meilde mouA, without any tocher" (that is, 
without any portion). The Laird joyfully consented ; for this 
M^ with the large mouth was so ugly, that theA was very 
little chance of her getting a husband in any other circum- 
stances ; and, in fact, when the alternative of such a marriage, 
or death by the gallows, was proposed to the poor prisoner, 
he was for some time disposed to choose the latter; nor was 
it without difficulty that he could be persuaded to save his life 
at the expense of marrying Meg Murray. He did so at last, 
however; and it is said, that Meg, thus forced upon him, 
made an excellent and affectionate wife ; but the unusual size 
of mouth was supposed to r^nain discernible in their descen- 
dants for several generations. I mention this anecdote, be- 
cause it occurred during James the Sixth's reign, and shows, 
in a striking manner, how little the Borderers had improved 
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tft th^r sense of morality, or distinolioiis between right and 
wrong. 

A more impcnrtant, but not mwe oharaderistic event, which 
happened not long afterwards, shows, in its progress, the ntter 
lawlessness and contempt of legal authcMfitywhidi prevailed on 
the Borders in the eommenciMneiit of this reign, and, in its con- 
clnsion, the increased power of the monarch a&er the Union of 
the crowns. 

There had been long and deadly feud, on the West Borders, 
betwixt the two great famiUes of Maxwell and Johnstone. 
The former house was the most wealthy and powerfiil family 
in Dumifries-shire and its vicinity, and had great influence 
among the families inhabiting the more level part of that coun* 
try. Their chieftain had the title of LordMaxwell, and ckkned 
that of Earl of Morton. The Johnstones, on the other hand, 
were neither equal to the Maxwells in numbers nor in power; 
but they were a race of uncommon hardihood, much attached 
to each other and their chieftain, and who, rei»iding in the strong 
and mountainous district of Annanddie, used to saBy from 
thence as from a fortress, and return to its fastnesses after 
having accomplished their inroads. They were, therefore, 
able to maintain their ground ^against the Maxwdls^ though 
more numerous than themselves. 

So well Hms this known to be the ease, ik$A when, in 1585 
the Lord Maxwell was declared to be n rebel, a commission 
was given to the Laird of Johnstone to pursue and apprehend 
him. In this, however, Johnstone wis unsuccessful Two 
bands of hired soldiers, whom the government had sent to his 
assistance, were destroyed by the Maxwdfc; and Lochwood, 
the chief house of the Laird j w»s tal^en and wantonly burnt in 
order, as the M-axwelk expressed it, that Lady Jolmslone might 
have light to put on her hood. Johnstone himsdf was sub- 
sequently defeated and made prisoner. Being a man of a 
proud and haughty temper, he is said to have died of grief at 
thedisgraee which he incurred ; and thus there commenced a 
long series of mutual i^kjiriries between thehostUe clans. 
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Shortly after this catastrophe. Maxwell, being restored to 
the King's favour, was once more placed in the situation of 
Warden of the West borders, and an alliance was made be- 
twixt him and Sir James Johnstone, in which they and their 
two clans agreed to stand by each other against all the world. 
This agreement being entered into, the clan of Johnstone com- 
cludfld they had little to apprehend from the justice of the new 
Lord Warden, so long as they did not plunder any of the name 
of Maxwell. They accordingly descended into the valley of 
the Nith, and committed great spoil on the lands belonging to 
Douglas of Drundanrig, Creichton Lord Sanquhar, Grierson 
ofLaggi and Kirkpatrick of Closeburn, all of them independent 
barons of high birth and great power. The injured parties 
pursued the depredators with forces hastily assembled, but 
were defeated with slaughter in their attempt to recover the 
prey. The despoiled and injured Barons next carried their 
complaints to Maxwell the Warden, who alleged his late al- 
liance with Johnstone as a reason why he could not yield them 
the redress which his office entitled Ihem to expect at his 
hands. But when, to make up for such risk as he might in- 
cur by renewing his enmity with the Johnstones, the Barons 
of Nithsdale offered to bind themselves by a bond of man-rent, 
as it was called, to become the favourers and followers of 
Lord Maxwell in all his quarrek, excepting against the King, 
the temptation became too strong to be overcome, and the 
ambitious Warden resolved to sacrifice his newly formed 
friendship with Johnstone to the desire of extending his au-» 
thority over so powerfiil a confederacy. 

The secret of this association did not long remain concealed 
from Johnstone, who saw*that his own destruction and the 
ruin of his clan were the objects aimed at, and hastened to 
apply to his neighbours in the east and south for assistanca 
Buccleuch, the relative of Johnstone, and by far his most 
powerful ally, was then in foreign parts. But the Laird of 
EUbank, mentioned in the last story, bore the banner of Buo- 
deuch in person, and assembled five hundred men of the cb» 
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of Soott, wliom OUF hislmrians term the greatest robbers and 
fiercest fighters among the Border clans: The Elliots of 
liddesdale also assisted Johnstone; and his neighbours on the 
southern parts, the Grahams of the Debateabie Land^ from 
hopes of plunder and ancient enmity to the MaxweUs, sent 
also a considerable number of qpears. 

Thus prepared for war, Johnstone took the field with acti- 
vity, while Maxwell, on the other part, hastily assembUng his 
own forces, and those of his new followers, the Nithsdale 
Barons, Drumlanrig, Lagg, Closeburn, the Creichtons, and 
others, invaded Annandale with the royal banner displayed, and 
a force of upwards of two thousand men. Johnstone, unequal 
in numbers, stood on the defensive, and kept possession of the 
woods and strong ground, waiting an opportunity of fighting 
to advantage; while Maxwell, in contempt of him, formed 
the siege of the castle or tower of Lockerby, the fortress of a 
Johnstone, who was then in arms with his chief. His wife, a 
woman of a masculine disposition, the sister or daughter of the 
Laird who had died in MaxwelFs prison, defended his place of 
residence. While Maxwell endeavoured to storm the castle, 
and while it was bravely defended by its female captain, the 
chief received information that the Laird of Johnstone was ad- 
vancing to its relief. He drew off from the siege, marched 
towards his feudal enemy, and caused it to be pubUshed 
through his little army that he would give a '' ten-pound land," 
that is, land rated in the cess-books at that yearly amount, ^^ to 
any one who would bring him the head or hand of the Laird 
of Johnstone.^^ When this was reported to Johnstone, he 
said he had no ten-pound lands to offer, but that he would 
bestow a five-merk land upon the man who should bring him 
the head or hand of Lord Maxwell. 

The conflict took place close by the river Dryffe near Loch- 
maben, and is called the Battle of Dryffe Sands. It was 
managed by Johnstone with considerable military skill. He 
showed at first only a handful of horsemen, who made a hasty 
attack upon Maxwell's army, and then retired in a manner 
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which induced the enemy to conmdei! them, as defeated, and 
led them to pursue in disorder widi loud acclamations of vic- 
tory. The ManweUs and their ccHuIederates were thus ex- 
posed to a sudden and desperate charge from the main body 
of the Johnstones and their allies, who fell upon them while 
their ranks were broken,, and compelled th^n to take to flight 
Tha Maxwells and the confederated Barons suffered griev- 
ously in the retreat — ^many were overtaken in the streets 
of Lockerbyi and cut down or slashed in the face by the pur- 
suer^ ; a kind of blow, which to this day is caUed in that 
country a " Loekerby lick." 

Maxwell himself, an elderly man and heavily armed, was 
borne down &om his horse in the beginning of the conflict^ 
and, as he named his name and offered to surrender^ his right 
hand^ which he stretched out for mercy, was cut from his 
body. Thus &r history*,, but family tradition adds the follow- 
ing circumstance : the Lady of Loekerby, who was besieged 
in her tower as already mentioned, had witnessed from the 
battlements the approach of the Laird of Johnstone, and as 
soon as the enemy withdrew from the blockade of the fortress, 
had sent to the assistance of her chief the few servants wha 
had assisted in the defence. After this she heard the tumult 
of battle, but as she could not from the tower see the place 
where it was fought, she remained in an agony of suspense, 
until, as the noise seemed to pass away in a westerly direc- 
tion, she could endure the uncertainty no longer, but sallied 
out from the tower, with only one female attendant, to see 
how the day had gone. As a measure of precaution, she 
locked the strong oaken door and the iton-grate with which 
a border fortress was commonly secured, and knitting the 
large keys on a thong, took them with her, hanging on her 
arm. 

When the Lady of Loekerby entered on the field of battle, 
she found all the relics of a bloody fight; the little valley was 
covered with slain men and horses, and broken armour, be- 
sides many wounded^ who were incapable of further effort 
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for iliying Uidmsriyok Amongst others, she saw lying be- 
lieath a thom^tmea tall, gr«y-haired, nobIe*lookiiig tnati, ar^ 
rayed in bright arOicmr, but bare-^headed, aiid bleeding to 
death fiHmi the loss of his right hand. He asked her for merey 
and help with a {altering voices but the idea of deadly fend, 
in that Ume and oountryy closed aU aecess to compassion eren 
in the female bosom. She saw before her only the enemy of 
her clan^ and the cansa of her fitther s oaptiyity and death i 
and raising the pondennis keys which she bore along with 
her« the Lady of Lockerby is commonly reported to have 
dashed otit the brains of the vanquished Lord Maxwell. 

The battle df Dryffe Sands was remarkable as the last great 
dan battle fought on the Borders, and it led to the renewal 
of the strife betwixt the Maxwells and Johastones, with 
every cfarcumstanoe of ferocity which oouldadd horror to civil 
war. The last distinguished act of the tragedy took plaoe 
thus:'-^ 

The son of the skiin Lord Maxwell invited Sir James John-^ 
stone to a friendly conference, to which each chieftain engaged 
to bring one friend only. They met at a place called Auchman* 
hilly on the 6th August, 1606, when the attendant of Lord 
Maxwell, after falling into bitter and reproachftil language With 
Johnstone of Gnnmanlie, who was in attendance on his chief, 
at length fired his pistoL Sir James Johnstone turning round 
to see yftat had happened, Lord Maxwdl treacherously shot 
him through the bade with a pistol charged with a brace of 
bullets* While the gallant old knight lay dying on the ground, 
Maxwell rede ronnd him with the view of completing his crime, 
bot Johnstone defended himself with his sword till strength 
and life feiled him. 

This final catastrophe of each a succession of bloody acts 
of Hfftmg^i took place several years after the <inion of the 
crowns, and the consequences, sa different from those which 
ensued on former oecasions, shoew botv effectually the King's 
amhorifyf and the power of enfeircmg the course of eqnal jush 
ties, had increased in eonsequeaoe of thai ietitMe mmt. 
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You may observe, from the incidents mentioned, that in 1585, 
when Lord Maxwell assaulted and made prisoner the Laird 
of Johnstone, then the King's warden, and acting in his name, 
and committed him to thccaptivity in which he died, James 
was totally unequal to the task of vindicating his royal autho- 
rity, and saw himself compelled to receive Maxwell into favour 
and trust, as if he had done nothing contrary to the lawsl 
Nor was the royal authority more effectual in 1 598, when Max* 
well, acting as royal warden^ and having the king's banner 
displayed, was in his turn defeated and slain, in so melancholy 
and cruel a manner, at Dryffe Sands. On the conti'ary. Sir 
James Johnstone was not only pardoned, but restored to favour 
and trust by the King. But there was a conspicuous difference 
in the consequences of the murder which took place at Auch- 
manhill in 1608. Lord Maxwell, finding no refuge in the 
Border country, was obliged to escape to France, where he 
resided for two or three years; but afterwards venturing to 
return to Scotland, he was apprehended in the wilds of Caith- 
ness » and brought to trial at Edinburgh. James, desirous on 
this occasion to strike terror, by a salutary warning, into the 
factious nobility and^lisorderly Borderers, caused the critainal 
to be publicly beheaded on 21st May, 1613. 

Many instances might be added to show that the course of 
justice on the Border began, after the accession of James to 
the English throne, to flow with a less interrupted stream, even 
where men of rank and power were concerned. 

The inferior class of freebooters was treated with much less 
ceremony. Proclamations were made, that none of the inha- 
bitants of eidier side of the Border (except noblemen and 
gentlemen of unsuspected character) should retain in their 
possession armour or weapons, offensive or defensive, or keep 
any horse above the value of fifty shillings. Particular clans, 
described as broken men, were especially forbid the use of 
weapons. The celebrated dan of Aniistrong bad, on the very 
night in which Queen Elizabeth's death became public, c(m- 
cluding that a time of such misrule as that in which they ^ad 
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hitherto made their harvest was again approaching, and de^ 
sirous of losing no time, made a fierce incursion into England, 
and done much mischief. But such a consequence had been 
foreseen and provided against. A istrong body of soldiers, both 
English and Scots, swept along the Border, and severely pu- 
nished the marauders, blowing up their fortresses with gun- 
powder, destroying their lands, and driving away their cattle 
and flocks. The Armstrongs appear never to have recovered 
their consequence after this severe chastisement; nor are 
there many of this celebrated clan now to be found among 
the landholders of Liddesdale, where they once possessed the 
whole district. 

The Grahams, long the inhabitants^ of the Debateable Land 
which was claimed both by England and Scotland, were still 
more severely dealt with. They were very brave and active 
Borderers attached to England, for which country, and par- 
ticularly in Edward YI.'s time, they had often done good 
service. But they were also very lawless plunderers, and 
their incursionS were as much dreaded by the inhabitants of 
Cumberland as by those of the Scottish frontier. Thus their 
conduct was equally the subject of complaint on both sides of 
the Border; and the poor Grahams seeing no alternative, 
were compelled to sign a petition to the King, confessing them- 
selves to be unfit persons to dwell in the country which they 
now inhabited, and praying that he would provide the means 
of transporting them elsewhere, where his paternal goodness 
should assign them the means of subsistence. The whole 
clan, a very few individuals excepted, were thus deprived of 
their lands and residences, and transported to the county of 
Ulster, in Ireland, where they were settled on lands which 
had been acquired from the conquered Irish. There is a^li^t 
in existence which shows the rate at which the county of 
Cumberland was taxed for the exportation of these poor Bor- 
derers, as if they had been so many bullocks. 

Another efficient mode of getting rid of a warlike and dis*- 
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orderly popiilntioAy wbO» though an admirable defence of a 
Wmitf y VH time of war^ muat have been great scourges in time 
of the profound peace to which the Border distrtots were 
eoomgned after the close of the English wars, was the levying 
a large body of soldiers to serve in foreign countries. The 
love of military adventure had ahready carried one legioB of 
Scots to serve the Putch in their defence agamst the Spaniards,, 
and they had done great service in the Low Countries, and 
particulariy at the battle of Mechline, in 1578; where, im^ 
patient of the heat of the weather, to the astonishment of both 
firiends and enemies, the Scottish auxiliaries flung off their 
upper garments, and fought hke furies in their shirts. The 
^rcumstance is pointed out in the plan of the battle which 
is to bo found in Strada's history, with the explanation — 
^* H<Hre the Scots fought naked." 

Buccleuch levied a large additional force from the Border^ 
whose occupation in their native country was gone for ever. 
These also distin^ished themselves in the wars of the Lo^ 
Countries. It may be supposed that very maYiy of them pe* 
rbhed in the field, and the descendants of others stijl survive 
in the Netherlands and in Germapy. 

In addition tp the relief afforded by such an outlet for a 
superfluous military population, whose numbers greatly ex- 
ceeded what the land could have suppli^ with food, and 
who, in fact, had only lived upon plunder, bonds were entered 
into by the men of substance and family on the Borders, not 
0dy ohhging themselves to abstain from d^redations, but to 
stand by each other m putting dowu and preventing such evil 
doings at the hand of others, and in making common cause 
against any clap, branch, or surname, who might take offence 
al any individual for acting in prosecution of this engi^ement. 
They engaged also to the King and tp each other, not only to 
seize and deliver to justice such thieves as should take refuge 
in their grounds, but to discharge from their families or es^- 
tates all persons, domestics, tenants, or others, who could be 
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suspected of such offences, and to supply their place with 
honest and peaceable subjects. I am possessed of such a 
bond, dated in the year 1612, and subscribed by about twenty 
landholders, chiefly of the name of Scott. 

Finally, an unusually severe and keen prosecution of all 
who were convicted, accused, or even suspected, of offence 
against the peace of the Border, was set on foot by George 
Home, Earl of Dunbar, James's able but not very scrupulous 
minister ; and these jndicial measures were conducted so se- 
verely as to give rise to the proverb of Jeddart (or Jedburgh) 
justice, by which it is said a criminal was hanged first and 
tried afterwards ; the truth of which is affirmed by historians 
as a well-known fact, occurring in numerous instances. 

Cruel as these measures were, they tended to remedy a 
diseascxwhich seemed almost desperate. Rent, the very name 
of which had till that period scarcely been heard on the Bor- 
der, began to be.paid for property, and the proprietors of land 
turned their thoughts to rural industry, instead of the arts of 
predatory warfare. But it was more than a century ere the 
country, so long a harassed and disputed frontier, gained 
the undisturbed appearance of a civilized land. 

Before leaving the subject of the Borders, I ought to ex* 
plain to you, that as the possession of the strong and impor- 
tant town of Berwick had been long and fiercely disputed 
between England and Scotland, and as the latter country 
had never surrendered or abandcmed her claim to the place, 
though it had so long remained an EngUsh possession, Jamesi 
to avoid giving offence to either nation, left the question un- 
decided ; and since the union of the Crowns the city is never 
spoken, of as part of England or Scotland, but as ihe King's 
Good Town of Berwick-upon-Tweed; and when a law is 
made for North and South Britain, without special and dis- 
tinct mention of this ancient town, that law is of no force o^ 
avail within its precincts. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Wild state of the Western Islands — Si^foeation qfthe Inhabitants qfEigg, 
by fitting a Cave, in which they had concealed themselves, with smoke 
— Story qf AUan-Or-Sop—Drea^fid Death by Thirst — Massacre of 
Lowlanders, who had made a Settlement in Lewis and Barn's — T%e 
whole Western Isles, excepting Skye and Lewis, qfferedfor j^800 to 
the Marquis ofHwUly, who refuses to purchase them at that sum. 

The Highlaods and Western Islands were in no respect so 
much'afiTected by the union of the Crowns as the inhabitants 
of the Borders. The accession of James to the English throne 
was of little consequence to them, unless in so far as it ren- 
dered the King more powerful, and gave him the means of 
occasionally sending bodies of troops into their fortresses to 
compel them to order; and this was a measure of unusual 
rigour, which was but seldom resorted to. 

The Highland tribes, therefore, remained in the same state 
as before, using the same dress, wielding the same arms, di- 
vided into the same clans, each governed by its own patriarch, 
and living in all respects as their ancestors had lived for many 
centuries before them. Or if there were some marks of soft- 
ened manners among those Gaelic tribes who resided on the 
mainland, the inhabitants of the Hebrides or .Western Isles, 
adjacent to the coast of Scotland, are described tons as utterly 
barbarous. A historian of the period says, ''that the High- 
landers wJio dwell on the mainland, though sufiiciently wild, 
show some shade of civilisation ; but those in the islands are 
without laws or morals, and totally destitute of religion and 
humanity." Some stories of their feuds are indeed preserved. 
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which go &r to support this general accusation. I will tell you 
one or two of theift. 

The principal possessors of the Hebrides were originally of 
the name of MacDonald, the whole being under the govern- 
ment of a succession of chiefe, who bore the name of Donald 
of the Isles, as we have akeady mentioned, and were possessed 
of authority almost independent of the Kings of Scotland. But 
this great family becoming divided into two or three branches, 
other chiefs settled in some of the islands, and disputed the 
property of the original proprietors. Thus, the MacLeods, a 
poVerfiil and numerous clan, Who had extensive estates on the 
mainland, made themselves masters, at a very early period, of 
a great part of the large island of Skye, seized upon much of 
the Long Island, as the Isles of Lewis and Harris are called, 
and fought fiercely with the MacDonalds, and other tribes of 
the islands. The following is an example of the mode in which 
these feuds were conducted. 

About the end of the sixteenth century a boat, manned by 
one or two of the MacLeods, landed in Eigg, a small island, 
peopled by the MacDonalds. They were at first hospitably 
received ; but having been guilty of some incivility to the 
young women on the island, it was so much resented by the 
inhabitants, that they tied the MacLeods hand and foot, and 
putting them on board of their own boat, towed it to sea, and 
set it adrift, leaving the wretched men, bound as they were, 
to perish by famine, or by the winds and waves, as chance 
should determine. But fate so ordered it, that a boat belong- 
ing to the Laird of MacLeod' fell in with that which had the 
captives on board, and brought them in safety to the Laird's 
castle of Dunvegan in Skye, where they complained of the 
injury which they had sustained from the MacDonalds of Eigg. 
MacLeod, in a great rage, put to sea with his galleys, manned 
by a large body of his people, which the men of Eigg could 
not entertain any rational hope of resisting. Learning that 
their incensed enemy was approaching with superior forces, 
and deep vows of revenge, the inhabitants, who knew they 
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had no mtitcy to expect at MacLeod's handi, resolved, as the 
Ibest chance of safety in their power, to conced themselves in 
a large cavern on the sea^shore. 

This place was particularly well calculated for that purpose. 
The entrance resembles that of a fox-earth, being an opening 
so small that a man cannot enter save by creeping on hands 
and knees. A rill of water falls from the top of the rock, and 
serves, or rather served at the period we speak of, wholly to 
conceal the aperture. A stranger, even when apprized of the 
existence of such a cave, would find the greatest difficulty in 
discovering the entrance. Within, the cavern rises to a great 
height, and the floor is covered with white dry sand. It ig 
extensive enough to contain a great number of peoplie. The 
whole inhabitants of Eigg, who, with their wives and families, 
.amounted to nearly two hundred souls, took refiige within its 
precincts. 

MacLeo4 arrived with his armament, and landed on the 
island, but could discover no one on whom to wreak his ven- 
geance — all was desert The MacLeods destroyed the huts 
of the islanders, and plundered what property they could dis^ 
cover ; but thiB vengeance of the chiefitain could not be satisfied 
with such petty injuries. He knew that the inhabitants must 
either have fled in their boats to one of the ishmds possessed 
by the MacPonalds, or that they must be concealed somewhere 
in Eigg. After making a strict but unsuccessful search for two 
days, MacLeod had appointed the third to leave his anchorite, 
when, in the grey of the morning, one of the seamen beheld 
from the deck of his galley the figure of a man on the island. 
This was a spy whom the MacDonalds, impatient of their con- 
finement in th^ cavern, had imprudently sent out to see whe- 
ther MacLeod had retired or no. The poor fellow, when he 
saw himself discovered, endeavoured, by doubling, after the 
inann^ofabare or fox, to obliterate the track of his footsteps, 
and prevent its being discovered where he had re-entered the 
cavern. But all the arts he could use were fruitless ; the in- 
viiders again landed^ and tracked him to the entrance of the den. 
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MacLeod (ben sununoned those who were within it, and 
called upon them to deliver up the individuals who had malr 
treated his men, to be disposed of at bis pleasure. The Mac- 
Donalds, still confident in the strength of their, fastness, which 
no assailant could enter but on bands and knees, refused to 
surrender their clansmen. 

MacLeod neat opmmenoed a dreadful work of indiscri- 
minate vengeancei, He caused his people, by means of a ditch 
cut above the top of the rock, to turn away the stream of 
water which fell over the entrance of the cavern. This bttng 
done, the MacLeods collected all the combustibles which 
could be found on the island, particularly turf *and quantities 
of dry heather, piled them up f^ainst the aperture, and main- 
tained an immense fire for many hours, until the smoke, pe- 
netrating into the inmost recesses of the cavern, stifled to 
death every creature within. There is no doubt of the truth 
of this story, dreadful as it is. The cavern is often visited by 
strangers ; and Lhave myself seen the phice where the bones 
of the murdered MacDonalds still remain, lying as thick on 
the floor of the cave as in the charnel-house of a church. 

The MacLeans, in like manner, a bold and hardy race, who, 
originally followers of the Lords of the Isles, had assumed in- 
dependence, seized upon great part both of the Isle of Mull 
and the still more valuable Island of Ilay, and made war on 
the MacDonalds with various success. There is a story be- 
longing to this dan, which I may tell you, as giving another 
striking picture of the manners: of the Hebrideans. 

The chief of the dan, MacLean of Duart, in the Isle of Mull, 
had an intrigue with a beautiftd young woman of his own 
clan, who bore a son to him. In consequence of the child's 
being, by some accident, bom on a heap of straw, he received 
the name of Allan-a-Sop, or Allan of the Straw, by which he 
was distinguished from others of his clan. As his father an4 
mother were not married, Allan was of course a bastard, or 
natural son, and had no inheritance to look for, save that 
v^hidi he mif^ht win for himself, 
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But the beauty of the boy's mother having captivated a man 
of rank in the cbn, called MacLean of Torloisk, he married 
her, and took her to reside with him at his castle of Torloisk, 
situated on the shores of the Sound, or small strait of the sea, 
which divides the smaller island of Ulva from that of Mull. 
Allan-a-Sop paid his mother frequent visits at her new resi-' 
dence, and she was naturally glad to see the poor boy, both 
from affection, and on account of his personal strength and 
beauty, which distinguished him above other youths of his age. 
But she was obliged to confer marks of her attachment on him 
as privately as she could, for Allan's visits were by no means 
so acceptable to her husband as to herself. Indeed, Torloisk 
liked so little to see the lad, that he determined to put some 
affront on him, which should prevent his returning to the 
castle for some time. An opportunity for executing his pur- 
pose soon occurred. 

The lady one morning, looking from the window, saw her 
son coming wandering down the hill, and hastened to put a 
girdle cake upon the fire, that he might have hot Wead for 
breakfast. Something called her out of the apartment after 
making this {M^paration, and her husband,entering at the same 
time, saw at once what she had been about, and determined to 
give the boy such a reception as should disgust him for the 
future. He snatched the cake from the girdle, thrust it into 
his step-son's hands, which he forcibly closed on the scalding 
bread, saying, '* Here, Allan — here is a cake which your mo- 
ther has got ready for your breakfast." Allan's hands were 
severely burnt; and, being a sharp-witted and proud boy, 
he resented this mark of his step-father's ill-will, and came 
not again to Torloisk. 

At this time the western seas were covered with the vessels 
of pirates, who, not unlike the Sea-kings of Denmark at an 
early period, sometimes settled and made conquests pn the 
islands. Allan-a-Sop was young, strong, and brave to des- 
peration. He entered as a mariner on board of one of these 
ships, and in process of time obtained the command, first of 
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one galley, then of a small flotilla, with which he sailed 
round the seas and collected considerable plunder, until his 
name became both feared and famous. At length he pro- 
posed to himself to pay a visit to his mother, whom he had 
not seen for many years ; and setting sail for this purpose, he 
anchored one morning in the Sound of Ulva, and in front of 
the house of Torloisk. His mother was dead, but his step- 
father, to whom he was now as much an object of fear as he 
had been formerly of aversion, hastened to the shore to re- 
ceive his formidable step-son, with great affectation of kindness 
and interest in his prosperity ; while Allan-a-Sop, who, 
though very rough and hasty, does not appear to have been 
sullen or vindictive, seemed to take his kind reception in good 
part. 

The crafty old man succeeded so well, as he thought, in 
securing Allan's friendship, and obliterating all recollections 
of the former affront put on him,* that he began to think it 
possible to employ his step-son in executing his own private 
revenge upon MacQuarrie of Ulva,^ with whom, as was usual 
between such neighbours, he had some feud. With this pur- 
pose, he offered what he called the following good advice to 
his son-in-law: '^My dear Allan, you have now wandered 
over the seas long enough ; it is time yon should have some, 
footing upon land, a castle to protect yourself in winter, a vil- 
lage and cattle for your men, and a harbour to lay up your 
gaOeys. Now, here is the island of Ulva, near at hand, which 
lies ready for your occupation^ and it will cost you no trouble, 
save that of putting to death the present proprietor, the Laird 
of MacQuarrie, a useless old' carle, who has cumbered the 
world long enough.'' 

Allan-a-Sop thanked his step-father for so happy a sug- 
gestion, which he declared he would put in execution forth- 
with. Accordingly, setting sail the next mornings he ap- 

'^ By an error unpardonable in one who had read Boswell's tour to the 
Hebrides, and seen the late renerable Laird of MacQuarrie, the name of 
l)lftoKinnon wan inserted in the fnrmer «dHioBf . 
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peared before MacQuarrie's bouse an hcur bdbre noon. The 
old chief of Ulva was much alarmed at the menacing appa* 
rition of so many galleys, and his anxiety wan not lessened by 
the news, that they were oonmiande^ by the redoubted Allan-* 
a-Sop . Having nO effectual means of resistance, MacQuarrie, 
who was a man of shrewd sense, %aw no alternative save 
that of receiving the invaders, whatever might be their pur- 
pose, with all outward demonstrations of joy and satisfaction; 
ibt more especially as he recollected having taken some oc^ 
casional notice of Allan during his early youth, which he now 
resolved to make the most of. Accordingly, MacQuarrie 
caused immediate preparations to be made for a banquet as 
^lendid as circumstances admitted, hastened down to the 
shore to meet the rover, and welcomed him to Ulva with 
snch an appearance of sincerity, that the pirate found it im- 
possible to pick any quarrel-, which might afford a pretence 
for executing the violent purpose which he had been led to 
ttieditate. 

They feasted together the whole day ; and, in the evening, 
as Allan-a-Sop was about to retire to his ships, he thanked 
the Lau*d for his hospitality, but remarked, with a sigh, that 
it had cost him very dear. " How can that be,'* said Mac- 
Quarrie, '^ when I bestowed this entertainment upon you in 
free good-^will ?"— » it is true, my friend," replied the pirate, 
"* but then it has quite disconcerted the purpose for which I 
came hither ; which was to put you to death, my good friend, 
and seize upon your house and island, and so settle myself 
in the world. It would have been very convenient for me 
this island of Ulva ; but your friendly reception has rendered 
it impossible for me to execute my purpose : so that I must 
be a wanderer on the seas for some time longer." Whatever 
MacQuarrie felt at learning he had been so near to destruc^ 
tion, he took care to show no emotion save surprise, and re^ 
plied to his visitor, — " My dear Allan, who was it that put 
into your mind so unkind a purpose towards your old friend? 
for I am sure it never arose from your own generous nature. ^ 
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tt must have beeh old Torloisk, who made 9uch aa indifferent 
husband to your mother, and such an unfriendly step-iather 
to you when you were a helpless boy; but now, when he sees 
you a bold and powerful leader, he desires to make a quarrel 
betwixt you and those who were the friends of your youth. If 
you consider this matter rightly, Allan, you will see that the 
estate, and harbmir of Torloisk lie to the full as conveniently 
for you as those of Ulva^ and that, if you are disposed (as is 
very natural) to make a settlement by force, it is much better 
it should be at the expense of the old churl, who never 
showed you kindness or countenance, than at that of a friend 
like me, who always loved and honoured you." 

Allan-a-Sop was struck with the justice of this reasoning; 
and the old offence of his scalded fingers was suddenly re- 
called to his mind. *^It is very true what you say, Mac- 
Quarrie," he replied, ^* and, besides, I have not forgotten 
what a hot breakfast my step-father treated me to one morn- 
ing. Farewell for the present; you shall soon hear newis of 
me from the other side of the Sound.*^ Having said thus 
much, the pirate got on boards and, commanding his men to 
unmoor the galleys, sailed back to Torloisk, and prepared to 
land in arms. MacLean hastened to meet him, in expect- 
ation ix) hear of the death of his. enemy, MacQuarrie. But 
AUan greeted him in a very different manner from what he 
expected. '^ You hoary old traitor," he said, ^* you instigated 
my simple good-nature to murder a better man than your- 
self I But have you forgotten how you scorched my fingers 
twenty years ago, with a burning cake ? The day is come 
that that breakfast must be paid for." So saying, he dashed 
out the old man's brains with a battle-axe, took possession of 
his castle and property, and established there a distinguished 
branch of the dan of MacLean. 

It is told of another of these western chiefs, who is said, 
upon the whole, to have been a kind and good-natured man, 
that he was subjected to repeated risk and injury by the 
treachery of an ungrateful nephew, who attempted to sur- 
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prise his castle, in order to put his uncle to death, and obtain 
for himself the comipand of the tribe. Being detected on the 
first occasion, and brought before his uncle as a prisoner, the 
chief dismissed him unharmed ; with a warning, however, 
not to repeat the offence, since, if he did so, he would cause 
him to be put to a death so fearful that all Scotland should 
ring with it. The wicked young man persevered, and re- 
newed his attempts against his uncle's castle and life. Fall- 
ing a second time into the hands of the offended chieftain, 
the prisoner had reason to term him as good as his word. 
He was confined in the pit, or dungeon of the castle, a deep 
dark vault, to which there was no access save through a hole 
in the roof. He was left without food, till his appetite grew 
voracious ; the more so, as he had reason to apprehend that 
it was intended to starve him to death. But the vengeance 
of his uncle was of a more refined character. The stone 
which covered the aperture in the roof was lifted, and a 
quantity of salt beef let down to the prisoner, who devoured 
it eagerly. When he had glutted himself with this food, and 
expected to be supplied with liquor, to quench the raging 
thirst which the diet had excited, a cup was slowly lowered 
down, which, when he eagerly grasped it, he found to be 
empty! Then they rolled the stone on the opening in tb# 
vault, and left the captive to perish by thirst, the most dread- 
fill of all deaths. 

Many similar stories could be told you of the wild wars of 
the islanders; but these may suffice at present to give you 
some idea of the fierceness of their manners, the low value 
at which they held human life, the cruel manner in which 
wrongs were revenged, and the unscrupulous violence by 
which property was acquired. 

The Hebrideans seem to have been accounted by Kii|g 
James a race whom it was impossible to subdue, conciliate, 
or improve by civilisation ; and the only remedy which oc* 
curred to him was to settle Lowlanders in the islands, and 
drive away or extirpate the people by whom they were in-r 
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h^biled. For Ibis purpose, the king authoneed im asBOciatHm 
of many gentlemen in iheeoimty of Fifa^ tiien the ^w«althiest 
Md most oiviliEed partof Soodand, who undertook to make a 
settlement in the isles of LewiB and Haxris. These undertakers, 
as they were caUed, levied money, assembled sd^rs, and 
manned a fleet, wjlh whidi ihey landed on (he Lewis, and 
effected a settteient at Stornoway in that country, as they 
wioald ha^e done in establishing a eolony on the desert shores 
of a distent continent. 

At this time the property of the Lewis was disputed be- 
tween the sons of Rory MacLeod, the last lord, who had two 
funilies by separate wtires. The undertakers, finding the na- 
^ves thus qnarrdUng »nong themselves, had little difficulty m 
building a smafl town and fortifying ft ; kad their enterprise in 
the beginmi^ assumed a promising appearance. But the 
Lord ot lUntail, chief of the num^ous and powerfiil dan of 
MacKensde, was little disposed to let this &ir i^and fall into 
the possession of a c(»npany of Lowknd adventurers. He 
had himself some views ofobtfiiningit intbenameof Torquil 
ConnaMagh MacLeod, one of the Hebridean daimants, who 
was closely connected with the lamily of 9IacKenzie, and dis- 
posed to act as his powerful ally •desired. Thus privately 
encouraged^ the islanders united themselves against the un- 
dertakers ; and, after a war ctf various fortune, attacked their 
camp of Stomoway, took it by storm, burnt the fort, slew 
many of them, and made the rest prisoners. Tliey were not 
expefled, you may be sure, without bloodshed and massacre. 
Some of the cdd persons still alive in the Lewis, talk of a very 
old woman, hving in their youth, who used to say, that she 
had held the light while, her countrymen were cutting the 
throats of the Fife adventurers. 

A lady, the wife of one of the principal gentlemen in the 
expeifition, fled fr<Mn the scene of violence into a wild and 
pathless desert of vofk and morass, called the Forest of Fan- 
nig. In this wilderness she became the mother of a child. 
A Hdntde^m, who chanced to pass on one of the ponies of 
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the country, saw the mother and infemt in th6 act of peHsking 
with cold, and being struck with the misery of their condition^ 
contrived a strange manner of preserving them. He kiUed 
his pony, and opening its belly, and removing the. entrails, he 
put the new-bom infant and the helpless mother into the in- 
side of the carcass, to have the advantage of the warmth 
which this strange and shoddng receptade for some time af- 
forded. In this manner, with or without assistance, [he con- 
trived to bear them to someplace of security, where the 
lady remained till she coiild get back 'in safety to her own 
country. 

. The person who experienced this remarkable deUverance, 
became afterwards, by a second marriage, the wife of a 
person of consequence and influMice in Edinburgh, a Judge, 
I believe, of the Court of Session. One evening, while she 
looked out of the window of her house in the Candngate^ just 
as a heavy storm was coming on, she beard a man in the 
Highland dress say in the Gaelic language, to another with 
whom he was walking, '^ This would be a rough night for the 
Forest of Fannig.'' The lady's attention was immediately 
attracted by the name of a place which «he had such awful 
reasons for remembering, and, an looking attentively at the 
man who spoke, she recognised her preserver. She called 
him into the house, received him in the most cordial manner, 
and finding that he was come from the Western Islands on 
some law business of great importance to his family, she in- 
terested her husband in his favour, by whose influence it was 
speedily and succesisfiilly Settled ; and the Hebridean, loaded 
with kindness and presents, returned to his native island, 
with reason to congratulate himself on the humanity which 
he had shown in so singular a manner^ 

After the surprise of their foi^t, and the massacre of the 
defenders, the Fife gentlemen tired of their undertaking; and 
the Lord of Kintail had the whole advantage of the dispute, 
for he contrived to get possession of the Lewis for himself, 
and transmitted it to his family, with whom it still remains. 
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It appears, however, that King James did not utterly de- 
spair of improving the Hebrides, by means of colonization. 
It was supposed that the powerful Marqub of Huntly might 
have been able to acquire the property, and had wealth 
enough to pay the Crown something for the grant The 
whole archipelago was offered to him, with the exception of 
Skye and Lewis, at the cheap price of ten thousand pounds 
Soots, or about jfSOO; but the Marquis would not give more 
than half the sum demanded, for what he justly considered as 
merely a permission to conquer a sterile region, inhabited by 
a warlike race. 

Such was the ineffectual result of the efforts to introduce 
some civilisation into these islands. In the next chapter we 
shall show that the unprovement of the Highlanders on the 
mainland was not much more satisSeustory. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Contempt qf the Highlanders for the Arts tf Peace — Story qf DonaJtd qf 
the Hammer — Execution of the Laird qf Macintosh by order qf the 
Marchioness of Huntly — Massacre qf the Farquharsons — Ra^e qf the 
Trough^Execution qfthe Earl qf Orkney, 

The size and position of the Highlands of Scotland rendered 
them much less susceptible of improvement than the Border 
districts, which, far less extensive, and less difficult of access, 
were now placed between two civilized and peaceful countries, 
instead of being the frontier of two hostile lands. 

The Highlanders, on the contrary, continued the same series 
of wars among themselves, and incursions upon their Lowland 
neighbours, which had distinguished them ever since the dawn 
of their history. Military adventure, in one form or other, 
was their dehght as well as their employment, and all works 
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of iadustry were considered as unworthy the dignity of ft 
mountaineer. Even the necessary task of rftising a scanty 
crop of barley was assigned to the aged, and to the women 
and children. The m6n tfiou^ht of nothing but hunting and 
war. I win give you an account of a Highland chieftain, in 
character and practice not very different from that of Allan-a- 
Sop, the Hebridean. 

The Stewarts, who inhabited the district of Appin m the 
West Highlands, were a numerous and warlike clan. Appin 
is ^e title of the Chief of the dan. The second brandi of 
the family was that of Invemahyle. The founder, a second 
son of the House of Appin, was cidled by the uncommon 
epithet of Saoileaeh, or the Feaoefid. One of his neigh- 
bours was the Lord of Dunataffiiage, called Cailen Uaine, or 
Green Colin, from the green colour which pi^dominated in 
his tartan. This Green Colin surprised the peacefiil Laird 
of Invernahyle, assassinated him^ burnt his house, and de- 
stroyed his whole family, excepting an infant at the breast. 
This infant did not owe its safety to the mercy of Green Colin, 
but to the activity and presence of mind of its nurse. Finding 
she could not escape the pursuit of that chiePs attendants, the 
faithfiil nurse determined to provide for the safety of her 
foster-child, whose life she knew was aimed at, in the only 
manner which remained. She therefore bid the infant in a 
small fissure, or cave, of a rock, and as the only means she 
had of supplying him with subsistence, hung by a string round 
his neck a large piece of lard, in the £unt hope that instinct 
ought induce the child to employ it as a means of subsistence. 
The poor woman had only time to.get a little way from th^ 
place where she had concealed her charg^i when she was 
made prisoner by the pursuers^ As she denied any knowledge 
whore the child was, they dismissed her as a person of no 
consequence, but not until they bad kqpt her two or three 
days in ck)se confinement, menacing her with death unless 
she would discover what she bad done with the infant, .« 

When she fonnd herself at liberty and unobserved, she 
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went to the hole in which she had concealed her charge, with 
Uttie hope save of finding such relics as wolves, wild cats, or 
birds of prey, might have left after feasting upon its flesh, but 
still with the pious wish to consign the remains of hw dauh, 
or foster-child, to some place of Christian burial. But her 
joy and surprise were extreme to find the infant still idive 
and welly having lived during her absence by sucking the lard, 
which it had reduced to a very small morsel, scarce larger 
than a hazel nut The del^hted nurse made all haste to 
escape with her charge to the neighbouring district of Moi* 
dart, of which she was a native, being the wife of the smith of 
the clan of MacDonald, to whom that country belonged. The 
mother of the infant thus miraculously rescued had also been 
a daughter of this tribe. 

To ensure the safety of her foster-child, the nurse persuad* 
ed her husband to bring it up as their own son. The smith, 
you must remark, of a Highland tribe, was a person of con- 
siderable consequmice. , His skill in forging armour and wea^ 
p<MM was usually united with dexterity in using them, and with 
the strength of body which his {profession required. If I 
recollect right, the smith usually ranked as third officer in the 
chiefs household. The young Donald Stewart, as he grew 
up, was distinguished for great personal strength. He became 
skilful in his foster-father's art, and so powerful, that he, could, 
it is said, wield two fore-hammers, one in each hand, for hours 
togeth^. From this circumstance, he gained the name of 
thnvM nan Ord, that is, Donald of the Hammer, by which 
he was all his life distinguished. 

When he attained the age of twenty-<me, Donald's foster- 
father, the smith, observing that his courage and enterprise 
equalled his pers(mid strength, thought fit to discover to him 
the secret of his birth, the injuries which he had received from 
ijreen Colin of Dunetoffiiagei, wd the pretensions which he 
had to the property of Invemabyle, now in the possession of 
the man who had slam 1^ father, and usurped his inheritance. 
He conchided his 4iM0very by presenting to his beloved foster^ 
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child his own six sons to be his followers and defenders for 
life and death, and his assistants in the recovery of his patri- 
mony. 

Law of every description was unknown in the Highlands^. 
Young Donald proceeded in his enterpriseby hostile measures. 
In addition to his six foster-brethren, he got some assistance 
from his mother's kindred, and levied among the old adhe- 
rents of his father, and his kinsmen of the house of Appin, 
such additional force, that he was able to give battle to Green 
Colin, whom he defeated and slew, regaining at the sametime 
his father's house and estate of Invernahyle. This success 
had its dangers ; for it placed the young chief in feud with all 
the families of the powerful clan of Campbell, to which the 
slain Dunstaffnage belonged by alliance at least; for Green 
Colin and his ancestors had assumed the name, and ranked 
themselves under the banner, of this formidable clan, although 
originally they were chieftains of a different and independent 
race. The feud became more deadly, when, not satisfied with 
revenging himself on the immediate authors of his early mis^ 
fortune, Donald made inroads on the Campbells in then* own 
dominions ; in evidence of which his historian quotes a verse 
to this purpose— 

Donald of the Smithy, the son of the Hammer^ 

Fill'd the banks of Lochawe with mourning and clamow.. 

At length the powerful Earl of Argyle resented the repeated 
injuries which were offered to lus clansmen and Idndred. 
The Stewarts of Appin refused to support their kinsman against 
an enemy so formidable, and insisted that he ^should seek for 
peace with the Earl. So that Donald, left to himself, and 
sensible that he was unable to withstand the force which might 
be brought against him by this mighty chief, endeavoured to 
propitiate the EarPs favour by placing himself in his hands. 

Stewart went, accordingly, with only a single attendant, to* 
wards Inverary, the castle of Argyle, and met with the Earl 
himself at some distance in the open fields. Donald of the 
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Hammer showed on this occasion that it was not fear which 
had induced him to this step. Being a man of ready wit, and 
a poet, which was an accomplishment high in the estimation 
of the Highlanders, he opened the confermice with an extem- 
pore verse, which intimated a sort of defiance, rather like the 
hinguage of a man that cared not what might befall him, than 
one who craved mercy or asked forgiveness. 

Son of dark Colin, thou dangerous Earl, 
Small is the boon that I crave at thy hand ; 

Enough, if in safety from bondage and peril. 
Thou lef st me return to my kindred and land*. 

The Earl was too generous to avail himself of the advantage 
which Invernahyle's confidence bad afforded him, but he could 
not abstain from maintaining the conversation. thus begun, hi 
a gibing tone. Donuil nan Ord was harsh-featured, and had 
a custom, allied to his mode of education, and the haughtiness 
of his character, of throwing back his head, and laughing 
loudly with his mouth wide open. In ridicule of this peculi- 
arity, in which Donald had indulged repeatedly, Argyle, or 
one of his attendants, pointed out to his observation a rock 
in the neighbourhood, which bore a singular resemblance to 
a human face, with a large mouth much thrown back, and 
open as if laughing a horse-laugh. " Do you see yonder crag?" 
said the Earl to Donald of the Hammer; "it is called Gaire 
Granda, or the Ugly LaughS* Donald felt the intended gibe, 
and as Argyle's lady was a hard-favoured and haughty woman^ 
he replied, without hesitation, in a verse like the foUowing;. 

Ugly the sneer of yon cliff of the hill, 
Nature has stamp'd the grim laugh on the place \ 

Would you seek for a grimmer and uglier still, 
Yon wiU find it at home in your conntess^i faee. - 

Argyle took the raillery of Donald in good part, but would 
not make peace with him,[until he agreed to make two creagksy 
or inroads, one on Aloidart,,and one on Athole. It seem9 pro-. 
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bable that the purpose of Argyle wad to engagje hiB trouble- 
some nei^bour in a feud with other dans to whom he bore 
BO good^-will ; for whether he of the Hammer fell or was sac - 
eess&l, the EarU in either event, would gam a certain adran- 
tage. Donald accepted peace with the Campbelb on these 
terms. 

On his return home, DonaAd Gommmiicated to Ma^ Doimld 
^'bi Moidart the engagement he had come under ; and that chief- 
tain, his mother's kinsman and aBy , concerted that Invemahyle 
and his band shoulfl plunder certain villages in Moidart, the 
inhabitants of which Imd offended him, and on whom he 
desired chastisement should be inflicted. The incursion of 
Dilmald the Hammerer pmkhed them to some pitrpoae, and 
so far he fulfilled his raigageiiieDt to Argyle, without nmking 
an enemy of his own kinsman. With the Athole men, » 
more distant and unconnected with him, Donald stood on less 
ceremimy, and made more than one snceessful creagh upon 
tbem. His name was now estabhsbed as one of the mo8t 
fof mktaUe maranders known in the Highlands, and a very 
bloody action, which he sustained against the family of the 
Grahams of Mcmteith, made him stm more dreaded. 

The Earls of Monteith, you must know, had a eastte situated 
upon an island m the kke, or loch, as it is called, of the same 
name. B»t though this rend^ice, which occupied almost 
the whole of the islet upon which its ruins still exist, was a 
strong affd safe place of abode, and adapted accordingly to 
such perilous times, it had this incovem^ioe, that the stables, 
cow-houses, poultry-yard, and other domestic offices, were 
necessarily separated from the castle, and situated on the 
mainland, as it would have been impossible to be constantly 
transporting the animals belonging to the establishment, to 
and fro from the shore to the island. These offices, therefore, 
were constructed on the banks of the lake, and in some sort 
defenceless. 

It happened upon a time that there was to be a great en- 
tertainment in the castle, and a number of the Grahams were 
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asBembled. The oecaaiCHi, it is said^ was a mnriage in the 
family. To prepare for tUa feast, much provisiaD wa» got 
ready, and in particular a great deal of pouhry had been eol* 
lected. White the feast wm prepaiing, an unhappy ehance 
brou^ Donaid of the Hammer to the side of the lake,- retaruH 
ing at the head of a band of haagry followers, whom he was 
conducting lH>Bww«rds to the West HigUands, after some^ of 
his usual excursions into Stirlingshire. Seeing so much good ' 
tietnals ready, and being possessed of an excellent appetite, 
the western Highlanders neither asked queiNiions, nor waited 
for an invitation, but devoured aB the provisions that had 
been prepared for the Grahams, and then went on their way 
rejoicing, through the diffieidt and dangerous path which kads 
from the banks of the loch of Monteith, throii^h the moun* 
tains, to the side of Loch Katrine. 

The Grahams were fiUed with the h^hest indignatimi. ^o 
one in those fierce times was so contemptible as an individual 
who would suflEer himsdf to be plundered witfaont exaetii^ 
satisiaction and revenge, and the loss of their dinner probably 
i^^gravated the sense ol the insults entertained by the guests. 
The company who were assaoabled at the castle of Monteitb^ 
headed by the Eaii himsdf, hastily took to thdr boats, and, 
disembarking on the northern side of the lake, pursued widi 
all spec^d the maraudm^ and their leader. They eame up 
with Donald's party in the gorge of a pass, near a rock, called 
Craig-Yad, or the WoITs Cliff. Here the Grahams catted, 
with k)ud insults, on the Appin men to stand, and one of them, 
in allusion to the execution which had been done amongst the 
poultry, exclaimed in verse^-- 

They're braye gaiUnU, tiieae Appin uev^ 
To twist the throat of cock and hen 1 

Donald instantly replied to the reproach-***^ 

And if WB be of Appin's line. 
Well twivt « iCOMe's neck in thine. 
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So saying, he shot the unlucky scoffer with an arrow. The 
hatde then began, amd was continued with much fury till night. 
The £arl of Monteith and many of his noble kinsmen fell, 
while Donald, favoured by darkness, escaped with a single at- 
tendant The Grahams obtained, from the cause of quarrel, 
the nickname of Gramoch an Garrigh, or Grahams of the 
Hens ; although they certainly lost no honour in the encounter, 
having fought like game-cocks. 

Donald of the Hammer was twice married. His second 
marriage was highly displeasing to his eldest son, whom he 
had by his first wife. This young man, whose name was 
Duncan, seems to have partaken rather of the disposition of 
his grandfather, Alister SaoUeachy or the Peaceful, than of 
the turbulent spirit of his father the Hammerer. He quitted 
the family mansion in displeasure at his father^s second^mar^ 
riage, and went to a farm called Inverfalla, which his father 
had bestowed upon his nurse in reward for her eminent ser- 
vices. Duncan took up his abode with this valued connexion 
of the family, who was now in the extremity of old age, and 
amused himself with attempting to improve the cultivation 
of the farm; a task which not only was considered as below 
the dignity of a Highland gentleman, but even regarded as the 
last degree of degradation. 

The idea of his son's occupying himself with agricultural 
operations struck so much shame and anger into the heart of 
Donald the Hammerer, that his resentment against him be- 
came ungovernable. At length, as he walked by his own 
side of the river, and looked towards Inverfalla, he saw, to 
his extreme displeasure, a number of men employed in dig^ 
ging and levelling the soil for some intended crop. Soon after, 
he had the additional mortification to see his son come out 
and mingle with the workmen, as if giving^ them directions; 
and finally, beheU him take the spade out of an awkward 
fellow's hand, an<ftig a little himself, to show him how to use 
it This last act of degeneracy drove the Hammerer frantic ; 
he seized a curragh, or boat covered widi hides, which was 
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near, jumped into it and pushed aeross the stream, with the 
determination of destroying the son, who had, in his opinion, 
brought such unutterable disgrace upon his family. The 
poor agriculturist, seeing his fieither approach in such haste, 
and haying a shrewd guess of the nature of his parental inten- 
tions, fled into th^ house and hid himself. Donald followed 
with his drawn weapon ; but, deceived by passion and dark- 
ness, he plunged his sword into the body of one whom he 
saw lying on the bed-clothes. Instead of his son, for whom 
the blow was intended, it lighted on the old foster-mother, to 
whom he owed his life in infismcy and education in youth, and 
slew her on the spot. After this misfortune, Donald became 
deeply affected with remorse ; and giving up all his estates to 
his children, he retired to die Abbey of Saint Columbus, in 
Iona,'and passed the remainder of his days as a monk. 

It may easily be believed, that there was little peace and 
quiet in a country abounding with such men as the Ham- 
merer, who thought the practice of honest industry on the 
part of a gentleman was an act of degeneracy, for which 
notliing short of death was an adequate punishment ; so that 
the disorderly state of the Highlands was little short of that 
of the Isles. Still, however, many of the principal chiefs at- 
tended occasionally at the court of Scodand ; others were 
frequently obliged to send their sons to be educated there, who 
were retained as hostages for the peaceful behaviour of the 
clan ; so that by degrees they came to improve with the in- 
creasing civilisatiim of the times. 

The authority also of the great nobles, who held estates in 
or adjacent to the Highlands, was a means, though a rough 
one, of making the district over which they exercised their 
power, submit, in a certain degree, to the occasional influence 
of the laws. It is true, that the great Earls of Huntly, Ar- 
gyle, Sutherland, and other nobles, did not enforce the Low- 
land institutions upon their Highland vassals out of mere zeal 
for their civilisation, but rather because, by taking care to se- 
cure the power of the sovere^pn and the laws on their own 
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Hide, tbey could iiuik« the i*fiup4iQd of them by the ttnaller 
okiefe the preCett lor iHredking down the independent clana, 
«nd making them submit to their own authority. 

I will give yon an ejutrnple of the manner in which a noble 
lady chastised a Highland chief in the reign of James the Siitb. 
The Head of the House of Gordon, dwa Marquis of Huntly, 
was by tar the most powerful lord in the northern counties, 
and exercised great influence over the Highland clans who 
inhabited the mountains of Badenoch, whidi lay behind his 
eitansive domains. One of the most ancient tribes situated 
in and near that district is that of Macintosh, a word which 
means Child of the Thane, as they boast their descent firom 
MacDuff; the celebrated Thane of Fife. This haughty race 
hawing fallen at variance with the Gordons, William Macin-. 
tosh, their chief, carried his enmity to so great a pitch, as to 
sui|>rise and burn the Castle of Auchindown, belonging to the 
Gordon fieunily. The Marquis of Huntly vowed the severest 
vengeance. He moved against the Macintoshes with his own 
loBowers ; and he let loose upon the devoted tribe, all such 
neighbouring dans as would do any tMng, as the old phrase 
was, for his love or for his fear. Macintosh, after a short 
struggle, found himself unequal to sustain tbo conflict, and saw 
that he must either behold hn clan totally exterminated, or 
contrive some mode of pacifying Hunily's resentment. The 
idea of the first alternative was not to be todured, and of the 
last he saw no chance, save by surrendering himself into the 
power of the Marquis, and thus personally atoning for the of*' 
fence which he had committed. To perform this act of gene-- 
rous devotion with as mndi cfaanoe of safety as possible, he 
chose a time when the Marquis himself was absent, and asking 
for the lady, whom he judged hkdj to prove less inexorable 
than her husband, he presented himself as the unhappy Laird 
of Macintosh, who came to deliver Imnself up to the Gordon, 
to answer for his burning of Auchindown, and only desired 
that Hundy would spare his cfam. The Marchioness, a stem 
and haughty woman, had shared deeply in her fansband^s re^ 
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sentmeiit. Bhm regarded Maolntaih wkh a keen eye^ as the 
hawk or Mgle contemphteB the prejr wkhia ilf cljttdi, and 
haviagBpokea a word aside' to her attendants, replied to the 
suppKant chief in this manner :*^^ Macintosh, you have of- 
fended &6 CkMPdon so deieply, that Hantly has evorn by his 
father's soul, that he wiH nerer pardon yon, till he has brou^t 
your noek to the Uoek."-*^* I wiU stoop ew^i to (hat hnmi- 
Kation, to secure She safety of my Ather's hoose,** said Mae* 
faitosh* And as -this interview passed in die kilehieit of the 
Castle at B&g of Oieht, lie undid the eoliar of his doublet, and 
kneeMng down Morn the hngfa block on which, in the mdo 
hospi^ity of the time, Ihe slain baHeelis and sheep werebrolsen 
up for nse, ho laid his neck upon it, expecting, doubdess, that 
the lady would be eatisfied with thk tokm of unreserved sub- 
mission. But the inexorable Marchioness made a sign %o the 
cook, who stqiped forward with his hatchet raised, and struck 
Macintosh's head from his body. 

Another story, and I will diauge tlie subject. It is ^dso of 
the family of Gordon; not that they wore by any means 
more hardhearted Ann other Scottirii borons, who had feuds 
with the Highlanders, but because it is the readiest whidi oo-^ 
curs to my reoaUection. The Farquharsons of Dee^side, a 
bold and warlilce people, inhabiting the dales of Brae-^mar, 
had tricen offence af, and slain, a gentleman of consequence, 
named Grordon of Brackley. The Marquis of Hun% sum- 
m<med his forces, to take a Moody vengeance for the deeAh 
of a 4jh>rdon ^ and that none of the guilty tribe might ^- 
cape, communicated with the Laird of Grcmt, a very power-^ 
fill chief, who was an aUy of Huntly, and a ration, t befiervo, 
to die slain Baron of Brackley. They agreed diat, on a 
day appointed, Grant, with his dan in arms, should oeenpy 
die upper end of the vale of Dee, and move from thence down- 
wards, while the Gordons should, ascend the riv^ from be*- 
neath, each party killing, burning, and destroying, widMmit 
mercy, whatever and whoBssoever they found bdore then. 
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A terrible massacre was made of the Farquharsons, taken at 
unawares, and placed betwixt two enemies. Almost all the 
men and women of the race were slain, and when the day 
was. done, Huntly found himself encumbered with about two 
hundred orphan children, whose parents had been killed. 
What became of them you shall presently hear. 

About a year after this foray, the Laird of Grant chanced to 
dine at the Marquises castle. He was, of course, received with 
kindness, and entertained with magnificence. After dinner 
was over, Huntly said to his guest, that he would show him 
some rare sport Accordingly, he conducted Grant to a bal- 
cony, which, as was frequent in old mansions, overlooked the 
Idtchen, perhaps to permit the lady to give an occasional eye 
to the operations there. The numerous servants of the Mar- 
quis and his visitors had already dined, and Grant beheld the 
remains of the victuals which had ftirnished a plentiftil meal, 
flung at random into a large trough, like that out of which 
swine feed. While Grant was wondering what this could 
mean, the master cook gave a signal with his silver whistle; 
on which a hatch, like that of a dog-kennd» was raised, and 
there rushed into the kitchen, some shrieking, some shouting, 
some yelling — not a pack of hounds, which, in number, noise, 
and tumult, they greatly resembled, but a huge mob of chil- 
dren, half naked, and totally wild in their manners, who 
threw themselves on the contents of the trou£^, and fought, 
struggled, bit, scratched, and clamoured, each to get the largest 
share. Grant was a man of humanity, and did not see in that 
degrading scene all the amusement which his noble host had 
intended to afford him. 'V In the name of Heaven,^' he said, 
" who are these unfortunate creatures that are fed like so 
many pigs ?" — " They are the children of those Farquharsons 
whom we slew last year on Dee-side," answered Huntly. The 
Laird felt more shocked than it would have been prudent or 
poUle to express. '^ My lord," he said, *' my sword helped to 
make these poor children orphans, and it is not fair that your 
lordship should be burdened with all the expense of main- 
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laining ihem. You have supported th«n for a year and day 
— aOow me now to take them to Castle-^xrant, and keep them 
for the same period at my cost." Hmitly was tired of the joke 
of the pig^trough, and willingly consented to have the undis<- 
cipUned rahble of children taken off his hands. He troubled 
himself no more about them; and the Laird of Grant, carrying 
them to his castle, had them dispersed among his dan, and 
brought up decently* giving them his own name of Grant ; 
but it is said their descendants are still called the Race of 
the Trough, to distinguish them from the iamihes of the tribe 
into which they were adopted. 

These are instances of the severe authority exetdsed by 
the great barons over their Highland neighbours and vissals. 
Still that authority produced a regard to the laws, which they 
would not otherwise have received. These mighty lords, 
though possessed of great power in their jurisdictions, never 
affected entire independence, as had been done by the old 
Lords of the Isles, who made peace and war with EiUgland, 
without the consent of the King of Scotland. On the contrary 
Argyle, Huntly, Murray^ and others, always used at least the 
pretext of the king's name and authority, and were, from habit 
and education, less apt to practise wild stretches d arbitrary 
power than the native chiefs of the Highlands. In proportion, 
therefore, as the influence of the nobles increased, the country 
approached more nearly to civilisation. 

It must not here be forgotten, that increase of power ac- 
quired by the sovereign, in the person of Jame&YL, had been 
felt severely by one of his great feudal lords, for exercising 
violence and oppression, even in the most distant extremity 
of the empire. The Earl of Orkney, descended from a na- 
tural son of James V., and of course a cousin-german of the 
reigning monarch, had indulged himself in extravagant ex- 
cesses of arbitrary authority amongst the wild recesses of the 
Orkney and Zetland islands. He had also, it was alleged, 
shown some token of a wish to assume sovereign power, and 
had caused his natural son to defend the Castle of Kirkwall, 
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bj foroe 9i ansa, mguiiBt the Kiog's troops. Mr. LitOqdin te 
BOW somelUbiatg of a Latin scholar, and he will uitdentasid, 
diat tliis wicked Elari of Orkney'a ig&oraneo of that language 
exposed him to two disgraeefiil Munders. When he had bnil 
thB great Tower of Sodloway in Zetland, he asked a deigy- 
ouffi for a rnoHo ; who enppfied him with the following Latin 
words: — 

Cujns fnndaxnen saxuin est, domus ilia majiebit 
Stabilis ; et contra, si sit arena, peiit. 

The Eari was highly pleased with this motto, not nnderw 
standing that ike secret meaning iiq>lied, that a house raised 
by honouraUe and viitaous means, was as^uraUeas if founded 
upon a rock; whereas (me Uke his new Castle of Scalloway, 
DOnstrncted by injustice and iq)pressive means, was like one 
founded on tiM faithless sands, and would soon perish, it b 
now a waste ndn, and hears the detaotd inscription as if pro^ 
pb0&c of the event. 

A worse error was that which occurred in the motto over 
another oasde on the Island of Krsa, in Orkney, built by his 
father and repaired by himself. Here he was pleased to in- 
scribe his lathcr^s name and descent thus t-^^oBEvrosSruARTOs, 
Fnjxjs Jaoobi quwti, Rsx Sgotokcm, noc EmnciuM Insiwuiot. 
Sio rurr^ bsx, et but. It was probably only the meaning of 
this inscription to intimate, that Eari Robert was the son of 
James ¥« King of Scotland, which was an undeniable truth ; 
but putting JBm im the mminative, imtead of BegU^ in the 
genitive, as Ifce eonstmetion required, Eari Patrick seemed to 
state that his &ther bad beeii ike King of Scotland, and was 
gravely charged with hi^ treason for asserting such a propo- 
sition. 

If this was rather a severe punishment for Use Latin, k 
nrast be allowed that Eari Patridc had deserved his condem- 
nation by repeated acts of the greatest cruelty and oppression 
on the defenceless inhabitants of thoee remote islands. He waa 
held in such terror by them, that one person who was brought 
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as a witness against him, refused to answer any question till 
he had received a solemn assurance that the Earl would never 
be permitted to return to Orkney. Being positively assured 
of this, he gave such a detail of his usurpation and crimes as 
made bis guilt fully manifest 

For these o£fences the Earl was tried and executed at Edin* 
burgh; and his punishment struck such terror among the aris- 
tocracy, as made even those great lords, whose power lay in 
the most distant and inaccessible places of Scotland, disposed 
to be amenable to the royal authority. 

Having thus discussed the changes effected by the' union of 
the crowns on the Borders, Highlands, and Isles, it remains to 
notice the effects produced in the Lowlands, or more civilized 
ffuis of the kingdom. 



CHAPTER VII. 

b^wrimu ^ffeet$ to Seailand qf the Removal qftke Court to . 
Numerous Scotsmen emplojfed m Foreign Military Service — aaid as 
Travelling Merchants, or Packmen, in Germany — Exertions qf the 
Presbyterian Clergy to put an end to Family Fexuls, and to extend 
EdueaHon — EstaJbUshment, by their means j qf Parochial Schools—* 
James VI/s Visit to Scotland in lei'K-Aif Death^his ChOdren. 

The Scottish people were soon made sensible, that if their 
courtiers smd great men made fortunes by King James's favour, 
the nation at large was not enriched by the union of the croiwns. 
Edinburgh was no longer the residence of a Court, whose ei^- 
penditure, though very moderate, was diffused among her 
merchants and citizens, and was so far of importance. The 
sons of the gentry and better classes, whose sole trade had 
been war and battle, were deprived of employment by the 

II. 6 
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general peace with England, and the nation was likely to feel ^ 
all the distress arising from an excess of population. 

Toremi9dy the last evil, the wars on the Continent afforded 
a resource peculiariy fitted to the genius of the Soots, who haye 
always had a disposition for visiting foreign parts. The cele* 
brated Thirty Years^ War, as it was called, was now raging 
in Germany, and a lai^e national brigade of Scots was engaged 
in the service of Gnstavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, one of 
the most successful generals of the age. Their total numbers 
may be guessed from those of the superior officers, which 
amounted to thirty-four colonels, and fifty lieutenant-colonels. 
The similarity of the religion of die Scots with that of the 
Swedes^ and some congenial resemblances betwixt the two 
nations, as well as the high fame of Gustavns, made most of 
the Scots prefer the service of Sweden ; but there were others 
who went into that of the Emperor of Austria, of France, of 
the Italian States, — in short, they were dispersed as soldiers 
throughout all Europe. It was not uncommon, when a party 
of Scots was mounting a breach, for them to hear some of the 
defenders call out in the Scottish language, '* Come on, gen- 
tlemen ; this is not like gallanting it at the Cross of Edinbui^I^' 
and thus learn that they were opposed to some of their coun- 
trymen engaged on the opposite side. The taste for foreign 
service was so universal, that young gentlemen of fanvJy, who 
wished to see the world, used to travel on the Continent from 
place to place, and from state to sts^e, and defray their ex- 
penses by oigaging for a few weeks or months in nntitM^y 
service in the garrison or guards of the state in which they 
made their teaoporary reaidence. It is but doing-the Seots 
justice to say» that while thus actNug as mercenary scMiers, 
they acqiufed a high character for courage, mihtary skill, and 
a Snithful aAeremoe to their ^igagemeents. The Seels regi- 
m^its m the Sweidbsh service were the first troops who em* 
ployed platoon firing, by whkh they contributed greatly to 
adiieve the victory in the deetsive battle ef Lttaea. 

Besides the masy thousand Scottiriti emigrants who pur* 
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sued the trade of war on tiie Continent, there was another 
numerous dass whd undertook the toibome and preoarioua 
task of travelling merchants, or te speak plainly, of pedtes, 
and were employed in oonductii^ the petty inland oomnlerce, 
which gave the inhabitants of Germany, Polahd, and the 
northern parts of Europein general, opportunities of purchas- 
ing articles of domestic convenience. There were at that 
time few towns, and in these towns there were few ^ops re- 
gularly open. When an inhabitant of the country, of h^h or 
low degree, wished to purchase any article of dresS or domestic 
convenience which he did not manufacture himself, he was 
obliged to attend at the next fair, to which the travelling m^^ 
chants flocked, in order to expose their goods to sale. Or if 
the buyer did not choose to take that trouble, he must wait till 
some pedlar, who carried his goods on horseback, in a small 
wmn, or perhaps in a pack upon his shoulders, made his wan- 
dering journey throuf^ the country. It has been made matter 
of ridicule against the Scots, that this traffic feH itito their 
hands, as a frugal, patient, jHTOvident, and laborious people, 
possessing soine share of edueatioH, which we shall presently 
see was ndw becommg general among them. But we cannot 
think th^t the bfosinesd which required such attributes to suc- 
ceed in it, tould be dishonourable to those who pursued it; 
and we believe that those Scots who, in honest conmierce, 
supptied foreigners with the goods th#|r required, were at least 
as wen employed as those who assisted them in killing each 
others 

While the Scots thus conttniiied to im]m>ve their condition 
by enterprise abroad, they gradually si^nk into peacefol habits 
at home. In the Wsvs of Queen Mary's timet, and &ose of 
King James's minority, we hove the authority of a great lawyer, 
fiber first Eart of Haddington, genendly known by the name of 
Tonil of the Cowf^te, to assure us, that ^Hhe whole country 
was so HiiMraMy distracted, mt only by the accustomed bar- 
barity of the Highlands and Borders, which wob greaidy in- 
creased, bvt by the cruel dissensions arjsing from puMtc fac- 
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tions and private feuds, that men of every rank daily wore 
steeUjacks, knapscaps or head-pieces, plate-sleeves, and pistok 
and poniards, heing as necessary patts of their apparel as their 
doublets and breeches." Their disposition was, of course, as 
warlike as their dress ; and die same audiority informs us, 
that whatever was the caiise of their assemblies or meetings, 
fights and afirays were die necessary consequence before they 
separated; and this not at parliaments, conventions, trysts, 
and markets only, but likewise in churchyards, churches, and 
places appointed for the exercise of rehgion. 

This universal state of disorder was not owing to any want 
of laws against such enormities ; on the contrary, the Scottish 
legislature was more severe than that of England, accounting 
as murder the killing of any one in a sudden quarrel, without 
previous malice, which offence die law of England rated un- 
der the milder denomination of manslaughter. And this se- 
verity was introduced into the law, expressly to restrain the 
pecuUariy furious temper of the Scottish nation. It was not, 
therefore, laws which were awanting to restrain violence, but 
the regular and due execution of such as existed. An ancient 
Scottish statesman and judge, who was also a poet, has alluded 
to the means used to save the guilty from deserved punish- 
ment ^ We are allowed some skill," he says, ^' in making 
good laws, but God knows how ill they are kept and enforced ; 
mnce a man accused oPsl crime will frequendy appear at the 
bar of the court to whidi he is summoned, with such a com- 
pany of armed friends at hi^ back, as if it were his purpose 
to defy and intunidate both judge and jury." The interest of 
-great men, moreover, obtained often by bribes, interposed 
between a eriminal and justice, and saved by court favour the 
life which was forfeited to die laws. 

James made great reformation in these particulars, as soon 
as his power, increased by the union of the two kingdoms, 
gave him the means of doing so. The laws, as we have seen 
in more cases than one, were enforced with greater severity ; 
and the assistance of powerful friends, nay, the interposition of 
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courtiers and favourites, was less successful in interfering 
with the course of justice, or obtaining remissions and pardons 
for condemned criminals. Thus the wholesome terror of jus- 
tice gradually imposed a restraint on the general violence and 
disorder which had followed the civil wars of Scotland. Still, 
however, as the barons held, by means of their hereditary ju- 
risdictions, the exclusive right to try and to punish such crimes 
as were committed on their own estate^ ; and as they often 
did not choose to do so, either because the action had been 
committed by the baron's own direction ; or that the malefactor 
was a strong and active partisan, of whose service the lord 
might have need ; or because the judge and criminal stood in 
some degree of relationship to each other ; in aU such casesj 
the culprit's escape from justice was a necessary consequence 
Nevertheless, viewing Scotland generally, the progress of 
public justice at the commencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, was much purer, and less liable to interruption, than in 
former ages, and the disorders of the country were fewer in 
proportion. 

The law and its terrors had its effect in preventing the fre- 
quency of crime; but it could not have been in the power of 
mere human laws, and the punishments which they enacted^ 
to eradicate from* the national feelings the proneness to vio- 
lence, and the thirst of revenge,- which had been so long a ge- 
neral characteristic of the Scottish people. The heathenish 
and accursed custom of deadly feud, or the duty, as it was 
ihoi^ht, of exacting blood for blood, and perpetuating a 
chance quarrel, by handing it down to future generations, 
could only give place to those pure religious doctrines which 
teach men to practise, not the revenge, but the forgiveness of 
injuries, as the only means of acquiring the favour of Heaven. 
The Presbyterian preachers, in throwing away the external 
pomp and ceremonial of rehgious worship, had inculcated, in 
its place, the most severe observation of morality. It was 
objiected to them, indeed, that, as in their model of church 
^ovemident, the Scottish clergy claimed an undue mfluence 
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ov^ state affairs, so, in their profes^ons of doctrine and prac- 
tice, they verged towards an ascetic system, in which too much 
weight was laid on venial transgressions, aad the opinions of 
other Christian churches were treated with too little liberaUiy. 
But no one who considers their works, and their history, can 
deny to those respectable men the merit of practising, in the 
most rigid extent, the strict doctrines of morality which they 
taught They despised weahh, shunned even harmless plea- 
sures, and acquired the love of their flocks, by attending to 
their temporal as well as spiritual diseases. They preached 
what they themselves seriously believed, and they were be- 
lieved because they spoke with all the earnestness of convic- 
tion. They i^ared neither example nor precept to improve 
the more ignorant of their hearers, and often endangered their 
own lives in attempting to put a stop to the feuds and frays 
which daily occurred in thrir bounds. It is recorded of a 
worthy clergyman, whose par^h was peculiarly distracted by 
the brawls of the quarrelsome inhabitants, that he used con- 
stantly to wear a stout steel head-piece, which bore, an odd ap- 
pearance (M>ntrasted with his clerical dress. The purpose 
was, that when he saw swords dr^rwn in the street, which wa3 
ahnost daily, he inight run between the combatants, and thus 
separate them, with less risk of being killed by a chance blow. 
So that his venturous and dauntless humanity was perpetually 
placing his life in danger. 

The clergy of that day were frequently respectable from their 
birth and connexions, often from their learning, and at all times, 
from their character. These qualities enabled them to inter- 
fere with effect, even in the feuds of the barons and gentry; 
and they often brought to milder and more peaceful thoughts,, 
men who would not have Kstened to any other intercessors. 
There is no doubt, that these good men, and th^ Christianity 
which they taught, were one of the principal means of correct-^ 
ing the furious temper and revengeful habits of the Scottish 
nation, in whose eyes bloodshed and deadly vengeance had 
been till then a virtue. 
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Besides the precepts and examples of rel^on and morality, 
the enoouragement of general information and knowledge is 
also an effectual mode of taming and subduing the wild ha- 
bits <^ a military and barbarous people. For this, also, the 
Lowlands of Scotland were indebted to the Presbyterian mi- 
nisters. 

The Catholic clergy had been especially instrumental in the 
foundation of three universities in Scotiand, namely, those of 
Glasgow, St Andrews, and Aberdeen ; but these places ot edu- 
cation, from the very nature of their institutions, were only 
calculated for the education of students des%ned for the church, 
or of those youths from among the higher classes of the laity, 
whom their parents desired should receive such information 
as might qualify them for lawyers and statesmen. The more 
noble view of the Reformed Church, was to eiUend the bless- 
ings of knowledge to the lower, as well as the higher classes 
of society. 

The preachers of the Reformation had appealed to the Scrip- 
tures as the rule of their doctrine, and it was their honourable 
and liberal wish, that the poorest, as well as the richest man, 
should have an opportunity of judging, by his own perusal of 
the sam*ed volume, whether they had interpreted the text truly 
and fiiithfuHy. The inventiea of pintiDg had made the Scrip- 
tures accessible to every one, and the clergy desired that die 
meanest peasant should be capable of readii^ them. John 
KnoK, and other leaders of the Congregation, had, from the 
very era of the Reformaticm, pressed the doty of reservii^ 
from the oenftscated revenues of the Ronnh Church the means 
of providing for the clergy with decency, and of establishing 
collegeaand schools for the edvcatioa of youth ; bottheir wishes 
y»00 for a long time dissqipointed by the avarice of the no- 
bihty and gentry, who were determined to teiMin for their own 
use the spoils of the Cathelie establishment, and by the stormy 
complexion of the times, in whidb little was regarded save 
wbal belonged to pohtics and war. 

At length the legislature, chiefly by the influence of the 
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dergy, was induced to authorize the noble enactment, which 
appoints a school to be kept in every parish of ScotUnd, at a 
low rate of endowment indeed, but such as enables evei7 poor 
man within the parish to procure for his children the know- 
ledge of reading and writing; and affords an opportunity for 
those individuals who show a decided taste for learning, to 
obtain such progress in classical knowledge, as may fit them 
for college studies. There can be no doubt that the opportu- 
nity afforded of procuring instruction thus easily, tended, in 
the course of a generation, greatly to civilize and humanize 
the character of the Sc^tish nation ; and it is equally certain, 
that this general access to useful knowledge, has not only 
given rise to the success of many men of genius, who other- 
wise would never have aspired above the humble rank in 
which thejr were bom, but has raised the common people of 
Scotland in general, in knowledge, sagacity, and intelligence, 
many degrees above those of most other countries. 

The Highlands and Islands did not share the influence of re- 
ligion and education, which so essentially benefited their Low- 
land countrymen, owing to their speaking a language different 
from the rest of Scotland, as well as to the difficulty, or rather 
at that time the impossibility, of establishing churches or schook 
in such a remote country, and amongst natives of such wild 
manners. 

To the reign of James VI. it is only necessary to add, that 
in 1617 he revisited his ancient kingdom of Scotland, from 
the same instinct, as his Majesty was pleased to express it, 
which induces salmon, after they have visited the sea, to 
return to the river in which they have been bred. 

He was received with every appearance of affection by his 
Scottish subjects ; and the only occasion of suspicion, doubt, 
or quarrel, betwixt the King and them, arose from the par- 
tiality he evinced to the form and ritual of the Church of 
England. The true Presbyterians groaned heavily at seeing 
choristers and singing boys arrayed in white surplices, and at 
hearing them chant the service of the Church of England ; • 
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and they were in despair when they saw his Majesty^s private 
ohapel adorned with pictures representing scriptural subjects. 
All this, and every thing Uke an established and prescribed 
form in prayer, in garb or decoration, was, in their idea, a 
greater or less approximation to the practices of the Church 
of Rome. This was^ indeed, mere prejudice, but it was a pre- 
judice of little consequence in itself, and James ought to have 
rather respected than combated feelings contiected with much 
that was both moral and religious, and honoured the right 
which his Scottish subjects might justly claim to worship God 
after their own manper, and not according to the rules and 
ceremonies of a foreign country. His obstinacy on this point 
was, however, satisfied with carrying dirough the Articles of 
Perth, already mentioned, which were finally admitted in the 
year after his visit to Scotland. He left to his successor the 
task of endeavouring to accomplish a complete conformity, 
in ritual and doctrine, between the churches of South and 
North Britain — and very dear the attempt cost him. 

In the year 1625, James died. He was the least dignified 
and accomplished of all his family ; but, at the same time, the 
most fortunate. Robert II., the first of the Stewart family, 
died, it is true, in peace ; but Robert III. had sunk under the 
family losses which he had sustained; James I. was murdered; 
James II. killed by the bursting of a cannon ; James III (whom 
James VI. chiefly resembled), was privately slain after the 
batde of Sauchie-Bum ; James IV. fell at Flodden; James V. 
died of a broken heart; Henry Darnley, the father of James 
VI., was treacherously murdered ; and his mother, Quen Mary, 
was tyrannically beheaded. He himself alone, without cou- 
rage, without sound sagacity, without that feeling of dignity 
which should restrain a prince from foolish indulgences, be^ 
came King of the great nation which had for ages threatened 
to subdue that of which he was bom monarch ; and the good 
fortune of the Stewart family, which seems to have existed in 
his person alone, declined and totally decayed in those of his 
successors. 
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Jameis had lost his eldest son, Henry, a youth (^ extraordi- 
nary promise. His second, Charles I., succeeded him in the 
throne. He left also one daughter, Elizabeth, married to 
Frederick, the Elector Palatine of the German empire. He 
was an unfortunate prince, and with a view of obtaining the 
kingdom of Bohemia, engaged in a ruinous war with the Em- 
peror, by which he lost his hereditary dominions. But the 
Elector's evil fortune was redeemed in the person of his de* 
soendants, from'whom sprimg the Royal family which now 
possess the British throne, in right of the Princess Eliz^beth^ 



[CHAPTER VIII/ 

Discontents exaited durin§ Jameses Reign — inereased under Ckarle»--'In-' 
trodueti<m.<^ the English Murgjf into the Scottish Church — National 
Covenant — The Scottish Arwy enters England — Concessions <^the King 
to the Long Parliament^ upon which the Scottish Army returns home — 
Charles visits Scotland, and gains over the Marquis of Montrose to the 
Royal Cause — 7%e Two Parties of Cavaliers and Roundheads — Arrest 
qf Five Members cfihe Bouse of Commons — Civil War in Engkmd* 

Charuss I., who succeeded his father James, was a Prince 
whose personal qualities were excellent. It was said of him 
justly, that, considered as a private gentleman, there was not 
a more honourable, virtuous, and religious man, in his domi- 
nions. He was a kind father, an indulgent master, tmd even 
too aflfectioaate a husband, permitting the Queen Henrietta 
Maria, the beautiftil daughter of Henry IV. of France, to iib- 
fhience his governmlnt in a degree beyondher sphere. Charles 
possessed also the||pers(mal dignity which his father totally 
wanted ; and there is no just occasion to question that so good 
a man as we have described him, had the intention to rule his 
people justly and mercifully, in place of enforcing the ancient 
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feudal thraldom. But, on the other hand, he entertamed ex- 
travagant ideas of the regal power, feelings which, being pecu- 
liarly unsuitable to the times in which hehved, occasioned his 
own total ruin, and, for a time, that of his posterity. 

The English people had been now, for a century and more, 
rdieyed from the severe yoke of the nobles, and had forgotten 
how severely it had pressed upon their fore£athers. What had 
galled them in the late reign, w^e the exactions of King 
lames, who, to indulge bis prodigal liberaUty to worthless fa- 
vourites, had extorted from Parliament large supplies, and 
having misapplied these, had endeavoured to obtain others 
in an indirect and illegal manner, by granting to individuals* 
for sums of money, exclusive rights to sell certain commo- 
dities, which the monopoUst immediately raised to a high 
rate, and made a large fortune, while the Ring got little by 
the bribe which he had received ; and the subjects sufiered ex- 
tremely by the price of articles, perhaps necessaries of life, 
being undiily advanced. Yet James, finding that a spirit of 
opposition had arisen within the House of Commons, and that 
pecuniary grants w^e obtained with difiiculty, could not be 
induced to refrain from such indirect practices to obtain money 
from the people without the consent of their representatives 
in ParHament. 

It was James's object also to support the royal power in the 
full authority, which, by gradual encroachments, it had attained 
during the reign of the Tudors; and he was disposed to talk 
high of his prerogative, for which he stated himself to be ac- 
countable to God alone; whereas it was the just principle of 
the House of Commons, that the power of the King, like every 
other power in the constitution, was limited by the laws, and 
was liable to be legally resisted when it trespassed beyond 
them. Such were the disputes which James held with his 
subjects. His timidity prevented him from pushing his claims 
to extremity, and although courtly divines and ambitious law- 
yers were ready to have proved, as they pretended, his ab- 
$ohite and indefea^ble right to obedience, even in unconstitu- 
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tional commands, he shrunk from the contest, and left to his 
son the inheritance of much discontent which his conduct had 
excited, but which did not immediately break out into a flame. 

Charles held the same opinions of his own rights as a mo- 
narch, which had been infused into him by his father's instruc- 
tions, and he was obstinate and persevering where James had 
been timid and flexible. Arbitrary courts of justice, particu- 
larly one termed the Star-chamber, afforded the King the 
means of punishing those who opposed themselves to the 
royal will ; but the violent exertion of authority only increased 
the sense of the evil, and a general discontent against the 
King's person and prerogative began to prevail throughout 
England. 

These menacing appearances were much increased by re- 
ligious motives. The Church of England had been since the 
Reformation gradually dividing into two parties, one of which, 
warmly approved of by King James, and yet more keenly pa- 
tronised by Charles, was peculiarly attached to the rites and 
ceremonies of the church, the strict observance of particular 
forms of worship, and the use of certain pontifical dresses 
when divine service was performed. A numerous party, 
caOed the Puritans, although they compUed with the model of 
the Church of England, considered these peculiar rites and 
formaUties, on which the High Churchmen, as the opposite 
party began to be called, laid such stress, as remains of 
Popery, and things therefore to be abolished. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Laud, a man of talents 
and learning, was devotedly attached to the High Church in- 
terest, and, countenanced by Charles, he resolved to use all 
the powers, both of the civil and spiritual courts, to subdue 
the refractory spirit of the Puritans, and enforce their com- 
pliance with the ceremonies which he thought so essential ta 
the weO-being of the church. If men had been left to enter- 
tain calm and quiet thoughts on these points, they would in 
time have discovered, that having chosen what was esteemed 
the most suitable rules for the national church,, it would hav6 
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been more wise and prudent to leave the consciences of the 
hearers to determine whether they would conform to them, or 
assemble for worship elsewhere. But prosecutions, fines, pil- 
lories, and imprisonments, employed to restrain religious 
opinions, only make them burn the more fiercely ; and those 
who submitted to such sufferings with patience rather than 
renounce the doctrines they had espoused, were counted as 
martyrs, and followed accordingly. These dissensions in 
church and state continued to agitate England from year to 
year ; but it was the disturbances in Scotland which brought 
them to a crisis. 

The King had kept firmly in view his father^s fieivourite 
project of bringing the Church of Scotland, in point of church 
government and church ceremonies, to the same model with 
that of England. But to settle a national church, with a gra- 
dation of dignified clergy, required lai^e funds, which Scot- 
land could not afford for such a purpose. In this dilemma^ 
the King and his counsellors resolved, by one sweeping act of 
revocation, to resume to the Crown all the tithes and bene- 
fices whidi had been conferred upon laymen at the Reforma-* 
tion, and thus obtain the funds necessary to endow the pro- 
jected bishoprics. 

I must try to explain to you what tithes are: — By the law^ 
deUvered to the Jews, the tithes, that is the tenth part of the 
yearly produce of the land, whether in animals bom on the 
soil, or in corn, fruit, and vegetable productions, were des- 
tined to the support of the priests, who performed the reU- 
gious service in the Temple of Jerusalem. The same rule was 
adopted by the Christian Church, and the tithes were levied 
fir6m the farmer or possessor of the land, for the maintenance 
of the ecclesiastical estabhshments. When the Reformation 
took place, the great nobles and gentry of Scotland got grants 
of these tithes from the crown, engaging to take upon them- 
selves the support of the clergy, whom they paid at as low a 
rate as possible. Those nobles and gentry who held such 
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gifts, were called Titulars of tithes, answering to the English 
phraise of Impropriators^ They used the privileges which 
they had acquired with great rigour. They would not suffer 
the farmer to lead a sheaf of com from the field until the 
tithe had been selected and removed, and in this way exer* 
cised their right with far more severity than had been done by 
the Roman Catholic clei^gy, who usually accepted a certain 
reasonable sum of money, as a modification or composition for 
their claim, and thus left the proprietor of the crop to manage 
it as he would, instead of actually taking the tithes in kind. 
But the titulars, as they used their privilege with rigour and 
to the utmost, were equally tenacious in retaining it. 

When assembled in Parliament, or, as it was termed, the 
Convention of Estates, the Scottish lords who were possessed 
of grants of tithes determined that, rather than yield to the re-> 
vocation proposed by the Earl of Nithsdale, who was the royal 
commissioner, they would massacre him and his adherents in 
the face of the assembly. This purpose was so decidedly en<» 
tertained, that Lord Belhaven, an old blind man, placed him- 
self close to the Earl of Dnmfries, a snpportet* of the intended 
revocation, and keeping hdd of his neighbour with one hdnd» 
for which he apologized, as being necessary to enable him to 
support himself, he held in the other the hilt of a dagga* con- 
cealed in his bosom, that, as soon as the general signal should 
be given, he might play his part in the tragedy by phmgingit 
inio Lord Dumfries's heart. Nttfas Jale, learning some&ing of 
this desperate resohiti^, gav^ the proposed fi^asm^e of re* 
vocation up for the time, and returned to court. 

The Kxng, however, was at length aUe, by the aj^istanee 
of a convention of the clergy summoned together by the bi- 
shops, and by the general eiantour of the land-owners, who 
complained af the rigorous ebLaeCion^ of the titalars, to obtain 
a p^ial surrender of the tithes infto the power of the crown. 
The power of levying them in kind was suppressed ; the land- 
holdier was inveispted wittr a right to i^etain every seioon's tith^ 
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upon paying a modified sum, and to purchase the entire right 
from the titular (if he had the means to do so) at a rate of 
purchase restricted to seven years' rent. 

These alterations were attended with the greatest advan- 
tages to the country in process of time, but they were offen- 
sive to the Scottish nobility, whom they deprived of valuable 
rights at an inadequate price. 

Charles also made an attempt to reverse some of the at- 
tainders which had taken place in his father^s time, particu- 
larly that of Stewart, Earl of BothwelL Much of this tur- 
bulent nobleman^s forfeited property had fallen to the lot of 
the Lords of Buccleuch and Cessford, who were compelled to 
surrender a part of their spoils. These proceedings, as well 
as the revocation of the grants of tithes, highly irritated the 
Scottish nobility, and some wild proposals were held among 
them for dethroning Charles, imd placing the Marquis of 
Hamilton on the throne. 

The only remarkable consequence of this intrigue, was a 
trial in the long-forgotten Court of Chivalry, the list, it may 
be supposed, that will ever take place. Donald Lord Reay 
affirmed, that Mr. David Ramsay had used eertaki treason- 
able expressions in his, the said Donald's^ hearing. Both 
were summoned to appear before the High ConstaMe of Eng^ 
land. They appeared aocordii^y, ia great pomp, attended 
by their friends* 

**Leird Reay," says am eye-witness, *^was cloAied in biaek 
velvet, embroidered with silver, carried his sword in a sSver 
embroidered belt, and "W&tt around his n^dk bii^ badge as a 
BaroMt of Nova Scotia. He was a latt, blacky^'sir^thy ttian, 
of a portly and stoift demeattonr.^' Th^ defendeit' was <wttt 
ttshensd in, a fair man, and h^ti^g a head of rttddy hair so 
busby a»d losg, tfaait he wan ustfaHy termed Ramsay Redhead. 
He waa dressfsd in scarlet, so richly embroidered with gold 
that the etelh could scarce^ be discerned, but he was totaUy 
unarmed. While they fi&ed their eyes on each other sternly, 
the charge was read, stating thaet Ram$ay, the defendant, had 
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urged him, Lord Reay, to engage in a conspiracy for dethron- 
ing the King, and placing the Marquis of Hamilton upon the 
throne. He added, that if Ramsay should deny this, he would 
prove him a villain and a traitor hy dint of sword. Ramsay, 
for answer, called Reay *' a liar and a barbarous villain, and 
protested he should die for it." They exchanged gloves. After 
many delays, the Court named a day of combat, assigning as 
the weapons to be used, a spear, a long sword, and a short 
sword or a dagger. The most minute circumstances were 
arranged, and provision was even made at what time the par- 
ties might have the assistance of armourers and tailors, with 
hammers, nails, files, scissors, bodkins, needles, and thread. 
But now, w^en you are perhaps expecting, with curiosity, a 
tde of a bloody fight, I hav« to acquaint you that the King 
forbade the combat, and the affair was put to sleep. Times 
were greatly changed since the days when almost every species 
of accusation might be tried in this manner. 

Charles visited his native country of Scotland in 1633, for 
the purpose of being crowned. He was received by the people 
at first with great apparent affection; but discontent arose on 
its being observed, that he omitted no opportunity of pressing 
upon the bishops, who had hitherto only worn plain black 
gowns, the use of the more splendid vestments of the English 
Church. This alteration of habit grievously offended the 
Presbyterians, who saw in it a farther approximation to the 
Romish ritual; while the nobiUty, remembering that they had 
been partly deprived of their tithes, and that their possession 
of the church lands was in danger, saw with great pleasure 
the obnoxious prelates, for whose sake the revocation had been 
made, incur the odium of the people at large. 

It was left for Archbishop Laud to bring all this slumbering 
discontent into action, by an attempt to introduce into the di- 
vine service of the Church of Scotland, a Form of Common 
Prayer and Liturgy similar to that used in England. This^ 
however reasonable an institution in itself, was at. variance 
with the character of Presbyterian worship, in which thci 
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ckrgyBum always addressed the Deity in extemporaneoHS 
p^ycr, and in no prescribed or regular form of words. King 
Jataes himself, when oonrting the favour of the Presbyterian 
fttrty, had caUed the English service an iU-nminUed mass; 
forgetting that the objeetion to th^ mass applies, not to the 
prayers, whidi must be excellent^ since they are chieBy ex-* 
tracted from Scripture, but to the worship of the Eueharist^ 
which Protestants think idolatrous, and to the service being id 
a foreign language. Neither of these objections applies to die 
English form of prayer; but the expresMon of the King was 
not forgotten, and he was reminded of it far mo^e freqatnt)^ 
than was agreeable to him. 

Upon the^ whole, this new and most obnoitoas ehange i» 
the form of public worship, throughout Scotland, where the 
noUlity were known to be in a state of great dlscotitent, was 
very ill-timed. Right or wrong, the people in general were 
prejudiced against this innovation, in a matter so serious 
as the form of devotion ; and yet, such a change was to be 
attempted, without any other authority than that of the King 
and the Bishops ; while both the Parliament, and a Gfeneral 
Assembly of the Chnrch of Scothmd, had a right to be ctm-' 
suited in a matter so important. Nor is it less extraordinary 
that the Government seems to have been totally unprovided 
with any sufficient force to overcome the opposition which 
was most certain to take place. 

The rash and iatal experiment was made, 23d July, 1037, 
in the High Church of St. Giles, Edinburgh, where the Dean 
of the city prepared to read the new service before a numerous 
eoncourse of persons, none of whom seem to have been 
favourably dit^sed to its reception. As the reader of the 
prayers announced the Collect for the day, an old woman, 
named ienmj Oeddes, who kept a green-stall in the High 
Street, bawled out — ^' The deil colick in the wame of thee, 
thou false thief I dost thou say the mass at my log?" With 
that she flung at the Dean's head the stool upon which she 
had been sitting, and a wild tumult instantly commenced. 
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The women of lower condition flew at the. Dean, tore the 
surplice from his shoulders, and drove him out of the church. 
The Bishop of Edinburgh mounted the pulpit, but was also 
assailed with missiles, and the windows were broken with 
stones flung by a disorderly multitude from without. This 
was not all: the prelates were assaulted in the street, and 
misused by the mob. The Ufe of the Bishop was with dif- 
ficulty saved by Lord Roxburghe, who carried him home in 
his carriage, surrounded by his retinue with drawn swords. 

This tumult, which has now something ludicrous in its 
details, was the signal for a general resistance to the reception 
of the Service-book throughout the whole country. The Privy 
Council of Scotland were lukewarm, or rather cold, in the 
cause. They wrote to Charles a detailed account of the tu- 
mults, and did not conceal, that the opposition to the measure 
was spreading far and wide. 

Charles was inflexible in his purpose, and so greatly incensed , 
that he showed his displeasure even in trifles. It was the an- 
cient custom, to have a fool, or jester, maintained at court, 
privileged to break his satirical jests at random. The post was 
then held by one Archie Armstrong, who, as he saw the 
Archbishop of Canterbury posting to court, in consequence 
of the mortifying tidings from Scotland, could not help whisper- 
ing in the prelate's ear the sly question, '* Who's fool now, my 
lord?" For this jest, poor Archie, having been first severely 
whipped, was disgraced and dismissed from court, where no 
fool has again been admitted, at least in an avowed and 
official capacity. 

But Archie was a more accessible object of punishment than 
the malcontents in Scotland. It was in vain that Charles sent 
down repeated and severe messages, blaming the Privy Council, 
the Magistrates, and all who did not punish the rioters, and 
enforce the reading of the Service-book. The resistance U> 
the measure, which was at first tumultuous, and the work of 
the lower orders, had now assumed quality and consistency. 
More than thirty peers, and a very great proportion of the 
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gentry of Scotland, together with the greater part of the royal 
burghs, had, before the month of December, agreed not merely 
to oppose the Service-book, but to act together in resisting 
the further intrusions of Prelacy. They were kept in union 
and directed by representatives appointed from among them- 
selves, and forming separate Committees, or, as they were 
termed. Tables or Boards of management. 

Under the auspices of these Tables, or Conunittees, a 
species of engagement, or declaration, was drawn up, the 
principal object of which was, the eradication of Prelacy in all 
its modifications, and the establishment of Presbytery on its 
purest and most simple basis. This engagement was called 
the National Covenant, as resembling those covenants which, 
in the Old Testament, God is said to have .made with the 
people of Israel. The terms of this memorable league professed 
the Reformed Setith, and abjured the rites and doctrines of the 
Romii^ Church, with which were classed the newly imposed 
Liturgy and Canons. This Covenant, which had for itsobject 
to annul sdl of Prelatic innovation that James's poUcy, and 
hi$ son's violence, had been able to introduce into the Pres- 
byterian Church, was sworn to by hundreds, thousands, and 
hundreds of thousands, of every age and description, vowing, 
with uplifted hands and weeping eyes, that, with the Divine 
assistance, they would dedicate life and fortune to maintmn 
the object of their solemn engagement. 

Undoubtedly, many persons who thus subscribed the Na- 
tional Covenant, did not seriously feel any apprehension that 
Prelacy would introduce Popery, or that the Book of Common 
Prayer was in itself a grievance which the people of Scotland 
did well or wisely to oppose; but they were convinced, that 
in thus forcing a matter of conscience upon a whole nation, 
the King disregarded the rights and liberties of his subjects, 
and foresaw, that if not now withstood, he was most likely 
to make himself absolute master of their rights and privileges 
in secular as well as religious aflfairSi They therefore joined 
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ia sveh measares as ]»roicM^ & general raiislMice to tli« 
arbitrary power bo rashly assumed by King Cbades. 

Meantime, ^^^rliile the King hegotialed and ptotrMisMeA^ 
Seoibnd, though stiH decbrring attachmeiit to his person, 
was ileariy in a stjeite of general resistanee. 

The Covenaslers, as they began to be edled, hrid a Ge- 
neral Assembly of tl^ Church, at which the Marqais «f Ha^ 
milton attended as Lord Commissiionw fer the King. Thk 
importent mcJieting was htU M Glasgow. Thete dU ihe 
itaeasnres pdnted at bjr the Covenant w^re oarried fully iito 
cHeot. EpiMopacy was ubetshe^d, the 'existing Imh^ went 
deprived vf their power, and eight of them ^xoodOKiilicated 
for divers «Aeged irregulaiilieB. 

The €ov^eMnters took brms to soppott these bold measures. 
They 'raoailed to Soothmd the numeroas tofficers who had been 
(rafinedinthe warsoflSermany, and comnoittod thetoomaiaiid 
of the wh(4e to Alexander liesiey, a veteran general <of akil 
and ^vperience, who had possessed the friendship bf Gustavui 
Adolphtts. They soon made great progress ; for the casdes of 
Edinbnrgh, Dalkeith, and 'dther oatdeoal fortresses, were 
treacherously surrendered, or daringly surprised, by the 
Covenanters. 

Kmg Charles, meantime, was pr^[MMri% for the knrasida 
of Scodand with a [powerful ariliy by land 'and sea. T4ie 
fleet was commanded by the Marquis of HlnMltOft, who, 
iin^iUhig to eommence a 'civil wins or, as sOMne ^supposed, 
not being en thb ooeasieli peeuliarly cealous in ihe King's 
service, made ho attempt to prosecute the enterprise. The 
fleet lay idle in the Irith of Forth, wUle Charles in parsed 
at the 4iead of sm army of tweHty«4hree thousand nuen, gaK- 
knldy equipped by the English liobility, seemed as mueh 
determineid upon the subjugation of his anient 'kingdiftn ef 
Scodand, as ever anjr of tbe£dw^ards or Henries -of £Kgkuid 
bad been. But the S(tottish Covenanters shewed .^the same 
determined 4»pirit of resistance, which, dij^played by their 
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aneestjOi^i h^ fp^stfiji^ s^ mwy inyflysiani;, w4 it was now 
Hiilll^ed witbipueh poblioal diseraticm. 

tg^Q ^ $mtiyMi tevi^i wmMemg b#w short time they had 
been on foot. They lay encamped on liunsdaw, a gestty 
flOj^flUg ImU* y^ fovouvabje for a miUlary display. Their 
^iH^ W49 defended by forty fieldrpieoeE, and their army 
^^i^ted 9i t^enty^fomr or ti^en/ty-five thouaaad moft. The 
h^l^tS^tvsiJh nobles, aa Argyle» Rothes, OasaUia, Eglinton, 
Dfljlioiijijie, Lindsay, London, Balcarraa, and others, acted 
a« fiAWnjsb'^ their oaptam were gentlemen of high rfnk and 
foltw^; md the inferior eomnusaioina were chiefly heitowed 
tp yet^^nm officers who had served ahrcM^d. The utmost order 
WM QbiefMcid in their CMunp^ while the presence oinumfvous 
^orgymen k^ up the general enthiasiasin, and seemed to 
give a religiouft character to the war. 

In tkJA weifi, wbefi a de^ve battle was to have been ex- 
p«iPt0d| miy QM very slight action took place, when a few 
Sns^i^ cavalpy, retreeting hastily, and in disorder, firom a 
9t}tt speller Jmmher of Seote, seeme4 to show thai the inr 
mi^i^ h«d noit their hearts engaged in the combat. The King 
was sUTfieuaded by many counselloi*s, wbo had no. interest 
to <»:ieourage the war ; and the wl^de body of English Puri- 
tans considered the resistance of Scotland as the triun^h of 
the good eauae over Papery and Prelacy. Chavles^ own 
ceunage seems to have failed him, at the idea of encountering 
a forqe so weU provided, and so enthusiastic, as that of the 
Covenanters, with a dispirited army acting under divided: 
wuncils. A treaty was entered into, though of an insecure 
cjiaracter. TheKing granted a declaration, in which, without 
eonfirming the acto of the Assembly of Ghisgow, which he 
would not acknowledge as a lai^ one, he agreed that all 
matters eonoerning the regulation of chu^ob-^government 
should be left to a new Convocation of the Church, 

Such an agreement could not be lasting. The Covenant- 
iag Lords did, indeed, disband their forces, apd restore to. 
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the King's troops the strong places which they had occupied ; 
hut they held themselves ready to take arms, and seize spon 
them again, on the slightest notice; neither was the King 
able to introduce any considerahle degree of disunioninto so 
formidable a league. 

The General Assembly of the Church convened according 
to the treaty, failed not to confirm all that had been done by 
their predecessors at Glasgow; the National Covenant was 
renewed, and the whole conclusions of the body were in fa- 
vour of pure and unmingled Presbytery. The Scottish Par- 
liament, on their part, demanded several privileges, neces- 
sary, it was said, to freedom of debate, and required that the 
Estates of the Kingdom should be convened at least once 
every three years. On receiving these demands, Charles 
thought he beheld a formed scheme for undermining his 
royal authority, and prepared to renew the war. 

His determination involved, however, consequences more 
important than even the war with Scotland. H» private 
economy had enabled the King to su|qport, from the crown 
lands and other funds, independent of parliamentary grants, 
the ordinary.expenses of the state, and he had been able even 
to sustain the charges of the first army rabed to invade 
Scotland, without having recourse to the House of Com- 
mons. But his treasures were now exhausted, and it became 
indispensaUe to convoke a parliament, and obtain from the 
Commons a grant of money to suppoit the war. The Par- 
liament met, but were too much occupied by their own griev- 
ances, to take an immediate interest in the Scottish war, 
which, they only viewed as affording a favourable opportunity 
for enforcing their, own objects. They refused the supplies 
dfflnanded. The King was obliged to dissolve them, and have 
recourse to the aid of Ireland, to the Convocation of the 
Church, to compulsory loans, and other indirect methods of 
raising money, so that his resources were exhausted by the 
effort. , 

On hearing that the King was again collecting his army, 
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and had placed himself at its head^ the Parliament of Scotland 
resolved on re-assembling theirs. It was done with such 
facility, and so speedily, that it was plain they had been, dur- 
ing the short suspension of arms^ occupied in preparing for a 
new rupture. They did not now wait till the King should 
invade Scotland, but boldly crossed the Tweed, enteredE ng- 
land, and, advancing to the banks of the Tyne, found Lord 
Conway posted at Newburn, with six thousand men, having 
batteries of cannon in his front, and prepared to dispute the 
passage of the river. On 28th August, 1640, the battle of 
Newburn was fought. The Scots, after silencing the artillery 
by their superior (ire, entered the ford, girdle deep, and 
made their way across the river. The English fled with a 
speed and disorder unworthy of their national reputation. . 

The King, surprised at this defeat, and justly distrusting 
the faith of many who were in his army and near his person, 
directed his forces to retreat into Yorkshire, where he had 
arrived in person; and again, with more serious intentions of 
abiding by it, commenced a negotiation with his insurgent 
subjects. At the same time, to appease the growing dis- 
content of the English nation, he resolved again to call a 
Parliament. There were, no doubt, in the royal camp, many 
persons to whom the presence of a Scottish army was accept- 
able, as serving to overawe the more violent royalists ; and 
the Scots were easily induced to protract their stay, when it 
was proposed to them to receive pay and provisions at the 
expense of England. 

The Meeting of that celebrated body called, in English his- 
tory, the Long Parliament, took place on 3d November, 1640. 
The majority of the members were disaffected with the KingV 
government, on account of his severity in matters of reUgion, 
and his tendency to despotism in state affairs. These mal- 
contents formed a strong party, determined to diminish the 
royal authority, and reduce, if not altogether to destroy, the 
hierarchy of the church. The negotiations for peace being 
transferred from Rippon to London, the presence of the Scot? 
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tiih oomoiissMiiiera was highly aooeptabla to those statesmen 
who opposed the King; and the preaching of the clergyuien 
by whom tbey were accompanied, appeared eqpially instme- 
iive to the etiitens of Londpn and their wives. 

In this favourable situation,^ and completely successful over 
the royal wiU (for Charles I. could not propose to contend 
at once with the English Parliament and with the Scottish 
army), the peremptory demands of the Scots were neither 
light, nor easily gratified. Tbey required that the King should 
confirm every act of the Scottish Convention of Estates with 
which he had been at war, recall all the proclamaticms which 
he had seat out against them, place the fortresses of Seottand 
in the hands of such oflSicers as the Convention should approve 
of, pay all the expenses of the war, and, last and bitterest, 
4hey stipulated, that those of the King^s counseUprs who had 
advised the late hostihties, should be punished as incendia- 
ries. While the Scots were discussing these severe condi- 
tions, they remained in their quarters in England much at their 
ease, ovrerawing by their presence the King and those who 
might be disposed to join him, and affording to the opposition 
parly in the English Parliament an opportunity of obtaining 
redress for the grievances of which they, in their turn, com- 
plained. 

The King, thus circumstanced, was compelled to give waiy. 
The oppressive courts in which arbitrary proceedings had 
taken place, wer^ abolished ; every species of contrivance by 
which Charles had endeavoured to levy money without oen* 
sent of Parliattuint, a subject on which tibe people of England 
were justly jealous, was declared ualawfiil ; and it was prpvi- 
ded, that ParUaments should be summoned every thn^ years. 

Thus the power of the King was reduced within the boun*^ 
dairies of the constitution : but the Parliament were not satis* 
fied with this general redress of grievances, though including 
all that had hitherto be^ openly complained pf. A strong 
party among the members was determined to be satisfied 
with nothing short of the abolition of Episcopacy in England 
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aa^dtus in Seotkiid;and many^ who did not aim at that 
bvourite point, entertained fears, that if the King were left 
in poflMssiott of su^h powers as the coDStitution allowed him, 
he would find means of re-establishing and perpetuating the 
grievances which, for the time, he had consented to abolish. 

Gratified with a donation of three hundred thousand 
pounds, given under the delicate name of brotherly assistance, 
the Scottish army at length retired homeward, and left the 
King and Parliament of England to settle their own affiurs. 
The troops had scarcely returned to Scotland and disbanded, 
when Charles proposed to himself a visit to bis native king-^ 
dom. There can be little doiibt that the purpose of this royal 
progress was to inquire closely into the causes which had 
enabled the Scottish nation, usually divided into factions and 
quarrels, to act with such unanimity, and to try whether it 
might not be possible for the King to attach to his royal inte* 
rest and person some of the principal leaders, and thus form 
a party who might not only prevent his English dominions 
from being again invaded by an army from Scotland, but 
might be disposed to serve him, in case he should come to 
an open rapture with his English Parliament. -For this pur- 
pose he dispensed dignities and gifts in Scotland widian un- 
sparing hand; made General Lesley Eari of Leven, raised the 
Lords Loudon and Lindsay to the same rank, and received 
into his administration several nobles who had been active in 
the late invasion of England. On most of these persons, the 
King's benefits produced little effect. They considered him 
only as giving what, if he had dared, he would have withheld. 
But Charles made a convert to his interests of one nobleman,, 
whose character and actions have rendered him a memorable 
person in Scottish history. 

This was James Grdiam, EaA of Montrose ; a man of high 
genius, glowing witfi the ambidon which prompts great ac- 
tions, imd eeitsciovs of coun^e and talents which enabled him 
to aspire to much by small and inadequate means. He was. 
a poet and a scholap, deeply skilled in the art of war, and pes- 
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sessed of a strength of constitution and activity of mind, by 
which he could sustain every hardship, and find a remedy in 
every reverse of fortune. It was remarked of him by Cardinal 
de Retz, an unquestionable judge, that he resemUed more 
nearly than any man of his age those great heroes, whose 
names and history are handed down to us by the Greek and 
Roman historians. As a quaUfication to this high praise, it 
must be added, that Montrose's courage sometimes approached 
to rashness, and that some of his actions arose more from 
the dictates of private revenge, than became his nobler qua- 
lities. 

The young Earl had attended the court of Charles when 
he came home from his travels, but not meeting with the at- 
tention or distinction which he was conscious of deserving, 
he withdrew into Scotland, and took a zealous share in form- 
ing and forwarding the National Covenant. A mim of such 
talent could not fail to be employed and distinguished. Mont- 
rose was sent by the Confederated Lords of the Covenant to 
chastise the prelatic town of Aberdeen, and to disperse the 
Gordons, who w^e taking arms for the King under the Mar- 
quis of Huntly, and succeeded in both commissions. When 
the army of the Scottish Parliament entered England, he was 
the first man who forded the Tweed. He passed alone under 
the fire of the English, to ascertain the depth of the water, 
and returned to lead over the regiment which he commanded. 
Notwithstanding these services to the cause of the Covenant, 
Montrose had the mortification to see that the Earl of Argyle 
(the ancient feudal enemy of his house) was preferred to him 
by the heads of the party, and chiefly by the clergy. There 
was something in the fiery ambition, and unyielding purpose 
of Montrose, which startled inferior minds; while Argyle, dark, 
close, and crafty, — a man well quaUfied to afliect a complete 
devotion to the ends of others, when he was, in fact, bent on 
forwarding his own, — ^stooped lower to court popularity, and 
was more successful in gaining it. 

The King had long observed that Montrose was dissatisfied 
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with the party to which he had hitherto adhered, and found 
no difficulty in engaging his services for the fiiture in the royal 
cause. The noble convert set so actively about inducing odiers 
to follow his example, that even during the course of the 
treaty at Rippon, he had procured the subscription of nine* 
te^i noblemen to a bond, engaging themselves to unite in sup- 
port of Charles. This act of defection being discovered by 
the Covenanters, Montrose was imprisoned; and the King, on 
coming to Scotland, had the mortification to find himself de* 
prived of the assistance of tfiis invaluable adherent. 

Montrose contrived, however, to communicate with the 
Kmg from his prison in the Casde of Edinbui^h, and disclosed 
so many circumstances respecting the purposes of the Marquis 
of 'Hamilton and the Earl of Argyle, that Charles had resolved 
to arrest them both at one moment, and had assembled sol- 
diers for that purpose. They escaped, however, and retired 
to their houses, where they could not have been seized, but 
by open violence, and at the risk of a civil war. These noble- 
men were recalled to Court ; and to show that the King's con- 
fidence in them 'was unchanged, Argyle was raised to the 
rank of Marquis. This obscure affair was called the Incident ; 
it was never well explained, but at the time excited much 
suspicion of the King's purposes both in England and Scot- 
land, and aggravated the disinclination of the English Par- 
liament to leave his royal power on the present unreduced 
footing. 

There can be little doubt that Montrose's disclosures to the 
King concerned the private correspondence which passed be- 
tween the Scottish Covenanters and the opposition party in 
the Parliament of England, and which Charles might hope* to 
convert into an accusation of high treason against both. But 
as he did not feel that he possessed a party in Scotland strong 
enough to contend with the great majority of the nobles of 
thftt country, he judged it best to pass over all fiirther notice 
of the Incident for the time, and to leave Scotland under the 
outward appearance at least of mutual concord. He was 
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foitoiilly <;QiigraiuIfitcMl on ^pMrting ^ coat€^«d kipg ir^m a 
Qootofttad pw/i»-^» stato of tbingi whiob di4 v^ )^ )<mg. 

It wiu», Mked) impowible that Sootl^inl should vqipaiii ^g 
iranquil, while Epglan^s with whom ^be was ^ow 90 olosQly 
4NHiiieci4ed> was in nwk diwdful 4is<krder. Tbo King hM ^^ 
aooaar reCumod fi^m Scotland, than ib^ quarrel betwiit hm 
aftd hi9 Pariiamimt WM rwewed with more violQiioe than 
iaver. If either party oould have repoA^ ooafidenoe in the 
other's sineerity, the oonoeasiions m^^de by the King wer« iineh 
as ought to have gratified the Parliament. 6nt the ^tpong^ 
^uapiflions were entertained by the prevailing party, that the 
King eonaidered the grunts wbiob be had made, ns h^^ving 
been nutorted from him by vioienee^ ^ thnt h^ retained the 
aieady piiqK>se of reassnming, in it^ iuU ei^tf nt, th? ohn(WOMs 
nnd erbitrary pow?r of whieb hn bftd Imn deprived for n ie§- 
90n, but wbieb be ^tiU eonsidered as pnrt of bifl royd. pif^t. 
They therefore resolved not to quit the asaendienoy wbi^ ^y 
hud attained, until tb^y bad deprived the King, (of » snw>n «t 
Iwit, of a large portion of bii? remfinipg pr^rogfttive, although 
bestowed on him by the oonstitution* U^ftt they might thv^ 
fDn^vi^nt his employing it for the reeovery of tboso nrbifcwy 
|>rivileges which had been usurped by the throne during tb^ 
i^gu of *e Tndore. 

Wbilf? the Parlinm^ntary loaders argued (bus, the Kinga on 
his »ide» eompWined tb«t no eonoession, bowevnr t^rge, W9^ 
found adequate to satisfy the demands of his discontented 9ub- 
jaets, *^ He bnd ^nady," he urgedt *' resigned all the points 
whieh hnd been disputed between tbemi yet they Qontinned 9^ 
ill aa^iied a# before," On the^e grounds the p^iians of the 
Crown were alarmed with the idcA that it wes the pnrpoee 
of Pnrliament altogether to Abrogate the roynl enthority, or 
at least to depose the reigning King. 

On the return of Charles to London, the Parliament greeted 
him with a remonstrance, in which he was upbreided with ftU 
the real and supposed errors of his r^gn. Mthefnn^etime? 
a general Asposiiion to tumult showed itself throughout the 
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city. GnMA mdbn ^ appretttioM and citiaens, not always of 
i^ lowest rank, came itt Itttniilt to WMtmuMter^ under the 
ft^mit^ of pmiCiOfi^ the Houmb of ParKaiftett; and as they 
passed Whitehall, they insulted) with loud shouts, the guards 
and seff^ants of the Kia^^. Tlie parties soon came to Uows^ 
uid blood was spat bettreen thens. 

P^rty manes, <«M), were assumed to distinguish the fneaidB 
ef the Ring from thtiae who favoured the Parliament. The 
former were ehiefly gay young men, who, according to the 
fashioa of the tyses, wore showy dresses, and ouhivaied the 
growth of long hW) which, arranged in ringlets^ lellorer their 
shoulders. They were caUed Cavaliers* In distilMstion^ those 
who acHiered to the Pai^hament^ assumed, in their garb and 
deportment^ a smoMnws and gravity which rqected all or- 
nauaent Tbey wore their hair, in particular, cropped short 
around tke hmd, and tkenoe gained the name of Round- 
heads. 

But it was the difference in Aeir ideas of rdigion, or rather 
of 'daardi government, whkh chiefly widened the division be- 
twixtihe two parties. The King had been bred up to consider 
the prsservatioaof Ihe ChaMh of Engtand and her hierarchy, 
as a sacred poinft of his royal duty, stnoe he was recognised 
by the eeoUtiUitiea as its earlUy head imd superintiendent. 
The Presbyterian system, on Ifae contrary, was espoused by a 
hii^ |NK>pertion of the Pariiament; and they were, for the 
tiflse* secoirfed by the olher numeixnis classes of Dissenters, 
aH of whom desired to see the destruction of the Church of 
England, tewever asnwiHing they might be, in their secret 
mind, that a Presbyterian Church govermneol should be set 
up in its stead'. The enemies of the English hieraivhy greatly 
predominating within ihe Houses of Pariiament, the lords spi- 
ritual, or bishops, were finally eipelledfrom their seats in this 
House of Lordsj and their removal ww celebrated as a triumph 
by the liondnn oitiiBens. 

Wkiks.matters were inihis state, the King committed a great 
impfiftdenee. Having conceived that he had acquired from 
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Montrose's discovery, or otherwise, certain information that 
five of the leading members of the House of Commons had 
been guilty of holding such intimate communication with the 
Scots when in arms, as might audiorize a charge of high 
treason against them, he formed the highly rash and culpable 
intention of going to the House of Commons in person, with 
an armed train of attendants, and causing the accused mem- 
bers to be arrested. By this ill-advised measure, Charles 
doubtless expected to strike terror into the opposite party; but 
it proved altogether ineffectual. The five members had re- 
ceived private information of the blow to be aimed at them, 
and had fled into the City, where they found numbers. will- 
ing to conceal, or defend them. The King, by his visit to the 
House of Commons, only showed that he could stoop to act 
almost in the capacity of a common constable, or catchpoll; 
and that he disr^;arded the respect due to the representatives 
of the British people, in meditating such an arrest of. their 
members in the presence of that body. 

After this very rash step on the part of the King, every 
chance of reconciliation seemed at an end. The Commcms 
rejected all amicable proposals, unless the King would surren- 
der to them, for a time at least, the command of the militia or 
armed force of the kingdom ; and that would have been equi- 
valent to laying his crown at their feet The King refused to 
surrender the command of the miUtia, even for an instant; and 
both parties prepared to take up arms. Charles left London, 
where the power of the Parliament was predominant, assem- 
bled what friends he could gather at Nottingham, and hoisted 
the royal standard there, as the signal of civil war, on 25th 
August, 1642. 

The hostilities which ensued, over almost all England, were 
of a singular character. Long accustomed to peace, the Eng- 
lish had but Uttle knowledge of the art of war. The friends 
of the contending parties assembled their followers, and 
marched against each other, without much idea of taking 
strong' positions, or availing themsdves of able manoeuvres, 
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)mt with the simple and downright purpose of meeting, fight* 
ing.with, and defeating those who were in arms on the other 
side. These battles were contested with great manhood and 
gallantry, but with little nulitary skill or discipline. It was no 
uncommon thing, for (me wing or division of the contending 
armies, when they found themselves victorious over the body 
.opposed to them, to amuse themselves with chasing the van- 
quished party for leagues off the field of battle, where the vic- 
tory, was in the meanwhile lost for want of their support. 
This repeatedly happened through the precipitation of the 
King's cavalry ; a fine body of men, consisting of the flower 
of the English nobility and gentry; but as ungovernable as 
they were valorous, and usually commanded by Prince Rupert, 
the King's nephew, a young man of fiery courage, not gifted 
with prudence corresponding to his bravery and activity. 

In these unhappy civil contentions, the ancient nobility and 
gentry of England were chiefly disposed to the service of the 
King; and the farmers and cultivators of the soil followed 
them as their natural leaders. The cause of the Parliament 
was supported by London, with aU its wealth and its num- 
bers, and by the other large towns, seaports, and manu&ctur- 
ing districts, throughout the country. At the commencement 
of the war, the Parliament, being in possession of most of 
the fortified places in England, with the magazines of arms 
and ammunition which they contained, having also numbers 
of men prepared to obey their summons, and with power to 
raise large sums of money to pay them, seemed to possess 
great advantages over the party of Charles. But the gal- 
lantry of the King's followers was able to restore the balance, 
and proposals were made for peace on equal terms, which, 
bad. all parties been as sincere in seeking it, as the good and 
wise of. each side certainly were, might then have, been sa- 
tisfactorily concluded. 

A treaty was set on foot at Oxford in the winter and 
spring of 1643, and the Scottish Parliament sent to England 
a committee of the persons employed as conservators of the 
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peace between the kingdoms, to ne^tiate, if poMibk^ a pa- 
cification betwi^en the King and bis Parliament, honomridile 
for the crown, satis&ctory for the liberty of the subject, and 
secure for both. But the King listened to the warmer and 
more passionate counsellors, who pointed ont to him that the 
Soots would, to a certainty, do their utmost to root out Pre- 
lacy in any system of accommodation which they might asrist 
in framing ; and that having, in fact, been the first who had 
set the example of a snccessfid resistance to the Crewn, they 
could not now be expected to act as friends to the King in 
any negotiation in wUoh his prerc^ative wsas ooncetved. The 
result was, that the Scottish Comimssioners, finding &em^ 
selves treated with coldness by the King, and with menace and 
scorn by the more vehement of his foUowers, left Oxford itffl 
more displeased with the Royal cause than they were when 
they had come thither. 



CHAPTER IX. 

A Scottish Army sent to asn'st that qf the English Parliament — Montrose 
takes advantage of their absence, and^ being Joined by a Body qf Irish- 
men, raises the RoytU Standard in Scotland — Battle qf Tlppemmir, 
mnd Surrender i^ Perth^Afa^ at (h^ Bridge of Dee, and Sadt t^ 
At> e r4 ccn ** -Close fifths Campaign» 

In 1643, when the Jbdvance of spri^ permitted the resump* 
tion of hostilities, it wee found that Ate state of the King's 
party was decidedly superior to that of the Parliament, and it 
was generally believed that the event of the war would be 
dedded in the Royal favour, could the co-<^eration of the 
Scots be di>taitted. The King privately made great offers 16 
the Scottish nation, to induce them to declare in his favour, 
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or at least remain neuter in the struggle. He called upon them 
to remember that he had gratified all their wishes, without 
exception, and reminded them that the late peace between 
England and Scodand provided, that neither country should 
declare war against the other without due provocation, and 
the consent of Pariiament But the members of the Scottish 
Convention of Estates were sensible, that if they should assist 
the King to conquer the English Partiament, for imitating 
their own example of insurrection, it would be naturally foU 
lowed by their undergoing punishment themselves for the 
lesson which they had taught the English. They feared for 
the Presbyterian system, — some of them, no-doubt, feared for 
themselves, — and all turned a deaf ear to the King's pro- 
posals. 

On the other hand, a deputation from Parliament pressed 
upon the Scottish Convention another clause in the treaty of 
peace made in 1641, namely, that the Parliament of either 
country should send aid to each other to repel invasion or 
suppress internal disturbances. In compliance with this ar- 
ticle, the English Commissioners desired the assistance of a 
body of Scottish auxiUaries. The country being at this time 
fiUed with disbanded officers and soldiers who were eager 
for employment, the opportunity and the invitation were ex- 
treiAely tempting to them, for they remembered the free- 
quarters and good pay which they had enjoyed while in 
England. Nevertheless, the leading members of the Conven- 
tion of Estates were aware, that to embrace the party of the 
ParUament of England, and dispatch to their assistance a 
large body of auxiliary-forces, selected, as they must be, from 
their best levies, would necessarily expose their authority in 
Scotland to considerable danger; for the King'^ friends wl^p 
had joined in the bond with Montrose, wei:e men of power 
and influence, and, having the will, only waited for the op- 
portunity, to act ^1 his behalf; and might jraise, perhaps, a 
formidable insurrection in Scotland itself, when relieved from 
the superiority of force which at present was so great on the 
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side of the Convention. But the Etigfeh GofttiAissiofiets held 
out a bait which the Convetitton found it indpossibie to re- 
sist. 

From the success which tfie ruling party faacd dtperienced 
in establishing the Church of Scotland on a Presbyterian 
model, and from the great influence Which the clergy had 
acquired in the councils* of the nation by the latd bourse of 
events, both the clergy and laity of that persuasion had been 
Induced to cherish the ambitious d^re of totally destroying 
the hierarchy of the Church of Engtand, and of introducing 
into that kingdom a form of church goVi^mment on thePiles- 
byterian model, t^o acfcotnplish thid faVocrrite objett, the 
leading Presbyterians in Scotland wbre Willmg to run every 
risk, and to make every exertion. 

fhe Commissioners of England Were most re^dfy to join 
With this idea, so far as concerned the destruction of Prelacy ; 
but they knew that the English ParKainent party Were gready 
divided among themselves on the propriety of substrtufmg 
the Presbyterian system in its place. The whole body 6f 
Sectarians, or Independents, w6re totally Opposed to the 
inttt)duetion of any tiational church govenunent wbfttef^^, 
and W^re averse to that o^ Pi^eiibyte^ in pa^tkttlar, the Scot- 
tish cBsi'gy having, in thefa* bpinibn^ shottn themselves £&- 
posed to be as absolute and iiitblerant in their church 
judicatories as Ihe bishops had- been whSSt in pbweir. Bnft, 
with d crMfty policy, the ConimisSidn^i^ conducted the lie^o- 
tiatioU' in such a manner ^ to giVe the Scottish Conveittidn 
reason to^ believe, that they wotdd aclcottipllsh their fintOiintb 
desire of feeing the syistem which they so much admired 
acknowledged and adopted in England, whfite, in foct, thiey 
bound their constituents , the Engfitsh Parliament, to tfothittg 
sp^tiific on the subject. 

The Commissioners prdposbd to jolU with the Sddttish ila- 
tion in a new editiott* df die Covenant, which bad before 
proved such a happy bdtid of union among the Bc6fe theih- 
sdves. In this new bond of religious associatron, which was 
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called the Solenm' League and Covenant, it was provided, 
that the church government of Scdtland should be supported 
and maintained on its prei^ent footing; hut with regard to 
England, the agreement was expressed with studied atnMgtiity 
— the i^eligious system of England, it was provided, should 
bfe refwmed ** according to the word of God, and the example 
of the best reformed churches." The Scots, usually more 
cautious in their transactions, never allowed themselves to 
doubt for a moment, that the rule and example to be adopted 
under this clause must necessarily be that of Presfoytel^y, and 
under thSs conviction, both the nobles and the clergy hastened 
with raqptures, and even with teal's of joy, to subscribe the 
proposed League. But sevet'al of the English Commissioners 
enjoyed in secret the reserved power of interpreting the clause 
othek^se, and of Explaining the phrase in a sense appKcable 
to their own ideas of emancipation from fchurch government 
of every kind. 

The solemn League and Covenant was sv^orn to in Scot- 
land with general acclamation, a^d was received and adopted 
by the English I^arliament with' the same applause, all dis- 
cussion of the dubious article being cautiously avoided. The 
Scots proceeded, with eager haste, to s^nd to the assistance 
of the ParKament of England a well-discipfined army of up- 
wards of tw^ty thousand men, under the command of Alex- 
ander Lesley, Earl of Leven. An officer of character, named 
!^iRie, was Leven^s Lieutenant, and David Lesley, a man of 
greater military talents than either, was his Major^Oener^l. 
Their presence contributed greatly to a decisive victory vHiith 
the Parliament forces gained at Marston Moor ; and indeed, 
ais was to be expected from their nuitibers and disciphne, 
quickly served to give that party the preponderance in the 
field. 

But while the Scottish auxiliaries were actively serving the . 
common cause of the Parliament in England, the courageous 
and romantic enterprise nf the Earl of Montrose, advanced 
liy the King to the dignity of Marquis, brok^ out in a train of 
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success, which threatened to throw Scotland itself into the 
hands of the King and his friends. This nobleman's bold 
genius, when the royalist party in Scotland seemed totally 
crushed and dispersed, devised the means of assembling them 
together, and of menacing the Convention of Estates with 
the destruction of their power at home, even at the moment 
when they hoped to establish the Presbyterian Church in both 
kingdoms, by the success of the army which they had dis> 
patched into England. 

After obtaining his liberation from imprisonment, Montrose 
had repaired to England, and suggested to the King a plan of 
Qperation$ to be executed by a body of Irish, to be dispatched 
by the Earl of Antrim from the county of Ulster, and landed 
in the West Highlands. With these he proposed to unite a 
force collected from the Highland clans, who were disinclined 
to the Presbyterian government, great enemies to the Mar- 
quis of Argyle, and attached to the Royal cause, becausie they 
regarded the King as a chieftain whose clan was in rebellion 
against him, and who therefore deserved the support of every 
faithful mountaineer. The promise of pay, to which they had 
never been accustomed, and the certainty of booty, would, a» 
Montrose judiciously calculated, readily bring many chieftains 
and clans to the Royal Standard. The powerful family of 
the Gordons, in Aberdeenshire, who, besides enjoying almost 
princely authority over the numerous gentlemen of their 
family, had extensive influence among the mountain tribes in 
their neighbourhood, or, in the Scottish phrase, could com- 
mand^a great Highland following, might also be reckoned upon 
with certainty; as they had been repeatedly in arms for the 
King, had not been put down without a stout resistance, and 
were still warmly disposed towards the Royal cause. The 
support of many of the nobility and gentry in the north, might 
also be regarded as probable, should Montrose be able to col- 
lect a considerable force. The Episcopal establishment, so 
odious to the lords and ba|*ons of tl^ southern and western 
parts of Scotland, was popular in the north. The northern 
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barons were displeased with the extreme strictness of the 
Presbyterian clergy, and dissatisfied with the power they 
had often assumed of interfering with the domestic arrange- 
ments of famifies, under pretext of maintaining moral disci- 
pline. Finally, there were in all parts of Scotland active and 
-daring men disappointed of obtaining employment or pre- 
ferment under the existing government, and therefore willing 
to join in any enterprise, however desperate, which promised 
a change. 

All this was known to the Convention of Estates; but they 
had not fully estimated the magnitude of the danger. Mont- 
rose's personal talents were, to a certain extent, admitted ; 
but ordinary men were incapable t)f estimating such a cha- 
racter as his -, and he was generally esteemed a vain, though 
able young man, whose remarkable ambition was capable of 
urging him iiito rash and impracticable undertakings. The 
great power of the Marquis of Argyle was relied upon as a 
sufficient safeguard against any attempt on the West High-- 
4ands, and his numerous, brave, and powerful clan had long 
kept all the other tribes of that country in a species of awe, 
if not of subjection. 

But the character of the Highlanders was estimated ac- 
cording to a sort of calculation, which time had rendered 
very erroneous. In the former days of Scotland, when the 
Lowlands were inhabited by men as brave, and much better 
armed and disciplined than the mountaineers, the latter had 
indeed oilen shown themselves alert as light troops, unwea- 
ried in predatory excursions ; but had been generally, from 
jtheir tumultuary charge, liable to defeat, either from a steady 
body of spearmen, who received their onset with lowered 
lances, or from an attack of the feudal chivalry of the Low- 
lands, completely armed and weU mounted. At Harlaw^ 
(Jorrichie, Glenlivat, and on many other occasions, the irre- 
gular forces of the Highlands had been defeated by an infe- 
rior number of their Lowland opponents. 

These recollections might lead the governors of Scotland, 
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durii^ the civil war, to hold a Highland army in low esti- 
mation. But, if such was their opinion, it was adopted 
without considering that half a century of uninterrupted peace 
had rendered the ]Lowlander much less warlike, while the 
^i|^hlan4er, who always went armed, was familiar with the 
u^e of the weapons' which he constantly w<Mre, apd had a 
greater love for fighting than the Lowland peasant, who, called 
from the peaceful occupations of the farm, and only prepared 
by a few days^ drill, was less able to encounter the unwonted 
dangers of a field of battle. The burghers, who made a formi- 
dable part of the array of the Scottish army in former times, 
were; now stUl more unwarlike than the peasant, being not only 
without skill in arms, and Uttle accustomed to danger, but 
deficient also in the personal habits of exercise which the 
rustic had preserved. This great and essential difference 
between the Highlander and Lowlander of modern days, 
^ould scarcely be estimated in the middle of the seventeenth, 
cratury, the causes by which it was brought about being: 
gradual, and attracting little attention. 

Moptroj^e^s first plan was to collect a body of RoyaUst 
horse on the frontiers of England, to burst at once into the 
centre of Scotland at their head, and force his way to Stirling, 
where abody of cavaliers had promised to assemble and unite 
with him.. The expedition was disconcerted by a sort of 
mutiny ain^ong the English horse who had jpined him; in 
consequence of which Alpntro^e disbanded his handful of fol- 
lowers, and exhorted them to make their way to, the King, or 
to the nearest body of men in arms for the Royal cause, while 
he himself adopted a new and mpre desperate plan* He took 
with him piily two friends, and disguised him^lf as the grpom 
of one of them« whom he followed, ill mounted and worsi[> 
dressed, and leading a spare horse. They called themselves 
gentlemen belonging to Leven's army ; for, of course, if Mont-^ 
rose had been discovered by the Covenanting party, a rigorous 
captivity was the least he might expect. At one time he seemed 
QU the point of being detected. A straggling soldier passed 
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his two QompiiQioiis, and coming up to Montrose, saluted him 
re^pectfiilly hj his name a^d titl«« MoiMrose tried to persuade 
him that h^ w^ ipjbit^l^n^ bnt the man persisted, though with 
a^e utmpi^t respect mi liuinility of deportment. '^ Do I not 
know my ©Ohte Lord pf Montrose?" he said ; "But go your 
way9 and God be wit)} you." The cirpumstance alarmed 
Moptrp^p aod his (lapdpanipns; but the poor fellow was faith- 
fil)^ and iiever bcttrayed his old leader. 

In this disguise he reached th^ vei^e of the Highlands, and 
lay concealed in the house of his relation, Graham of Inch- 
brapp, and afterwards, for still greater safety, in an obscure 
hut on the Highland frontier, while he dispatched spies in 
f very direction, to bring him intelligence of the state of the 
Royalist party. Bad ^ews came from all quarters. The 
Alar^uis of Hvntly had taken arms hastily and imprudently^ 
apd had be^i ddeated and compelled to fly ; while Gordon 
ojf HaddoWf t^9 n^ost active and gallapt gentleman of the 
n^m^y was made prison<sr, and, to strike terror into the rest 
«f tb^ plan, w^ publicly executed by order of the 3cottish 
Pj^rU^p^iit, 

Montrpse's spirit was not to be broken even by this di^ap- 
pjpiptmpnt; and, wbil<? anxip^j^ly awaiting fiirther intellijgence, 
an in4istinc( rumoinr r^ad^d him that a body of soldiers from 
{riot^nd hftd landed in the West Highlands, and w<^re wan- 
dpniig in the nipuQJlains^ fojilowpd and watched by Argyle 
with a strong party of his clap* Shortly after, he learned.,^ 
by a m^^s^nger dispatched on purpose, that thi$ was the pro- 
mised body of an^liariei^ sent to ]bim from Ulster by the jCart 
of Antrim. Their comm^der was Alaster MacDona^ld, a 
Spotp-Jri^bman, I believe, of the Antrim family. He was 
called Col Kittocb^ or Cplkitto, from his being left-handed ; a 
very brave and daring man, but vsun lynd opwpnative, and 
wholly igiio;*apt of regular warfare. Montrps^e sent orders 
to him to march with ^11 speed into ^he district of Athole^ 
and disjpatched en^issaries to raisp the gentlemen of that 
country in - anns, as they were generally well affected to the 
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King^s cause. He himself set out to join this little band, ai-^ 
tired in an ordinary Highland garb, and accompanied only by 
Inchbraco as his guide. The Irish were suii)rised and dis- 
appointed to see their expected general appear so poorly 
dressed and attended ; nor had Montrose greater reason to 
congratulate himself on the appearance of his army. The 
force which was assembled did not exceed fifteen hundred Irish, 
instead of the thousands promised, and these were but indif- 
ferently armed and appointed, while only a few Highlanders 
from Badenoch were yet come to the appointed rendezvous. 
These active mountain warriors, however, few as they were, 
had, a day or two before, come to blows with the Covenan- 
ters. MacPherson of Cluny, chief of his name, had sent out 
a party of men, under MacPfaersoa of Invereshie, to look out 
for Montrose, who was anxiously expected in the Highlands. 
They beheld the approach of a detached body of horse, which 
they concluded was the escort of their expected general. But 
when they drew nearer, the MacPhersons found it to be se- 
veral troops of the cavalry of the Covenanters, commanded 
by Colonel Herries, and quartered in Glencaim, for the pur- 
pose of keeping the Highlanders in check. While the horse- 
men were advancing in formidable superiority of numbers, 
Invereshie, who was drawing up his Highlanders for action^ 
observed one of them in the act of stooping; and as he lifted 
his stick to strike him for such conduct in the face of the ene- 
my, the Highlander arose, and proved to be MacPherson of 
Dalifour, one of the boldest men of the clan. Much sur- 
prised, Inv6rfe^hie demanded how he, of all men, could think 
of stooping before ail enemy. "I was only fastening a^pur 
on the heel of my brogiie," said Dalifour, with perfect com- 
posure. "A spur ! and for what purpose, at ^uch a time and 
place as this ?" asked Invereshie. " I intend to have a good 
horse before the day is over,'' answered the clansman, with 
'the same cooli;iess. Dalifour kept his word ; for the Low- 
land horse, disconcerted by a smart fire, and the broken na- 
ture of the ground, being worsted in the first onset, he got 
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possession of a charger, on which he followed the pursuit, 
and brought in two prisoners. 

The report of this skirmish gave a good specimen to 9f ont^ 
rose of the mettle of the mountaineers, while the subsequent 
appearance of the Athole*men, eight hundred strong, and the 
enthusiastic shouts with which they received their general, soon 
gave confidence to the light-hearted Irishmen. Montrose in- 
stantly commenced his march upon Strathem, and crossed 
the Tay. He had scarce done so, when he discovered on the 
hill of Buchanty a body of about four hundred men, who, he 
had the satisfaction to learn by his scouts, were commanded 
by two of his own particular friends. Lord Kilpont and Sir 
John Drummond. They had taken arms,' on hearing that a 
body of Irish were traversing the country; and leammgthat 
they were there under Montrose^s command, for the King's 
service, they immediately placed themselves and their foK 
lowers under his orders. 

Montrose received these succours in good time, for while 
Argyle pi^rsued him with a large body of his adherents, who 
had followed, the track of the Irish, Lord Elcho, the Earl of 
Tullibardine, and Lord Drummond, had collected an army of 
Lowlanders to protect the city of Perth^ and to fight Mont- 
rose, in case he should descend from the hiUs. Montrose was 
aware, that such an enterprise as he had undertaken could 
only be supported by an excess of activity and decision. He 
therefore advanced upon the forces of Elcho, whom he founds , 
on 1st September, 1644, drawn up in good order in a large 
plain called Tippermuir, within three miles of Perth. They 
were nearly double Montrose's army in number, and much 
encouraged by numerous ministers, who exhorted them to 
fight valiantly, and promised them certain victory. They had 
cannon also, and cavalry, whereas Montrose had no artillery, 
tod only three horses, in his army. After a skirmish with the 
cavalry of his opponents , who were beaten off, Montrose 
charged whh the Highlanders, under a heavy fire fi*om his 
Irish musketeers. They burst into the ranks of the enemy 
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with irresUtible fury.a^d opmpi^lled ih^m tP %. Opqe brok- 
en, the superiority of numbers beeaooia yis«]#ss, as the means 
of sttppiortiug a main bo4y by TQfierv^ wi»s pot tjiw biown or 
practised. The Covenanters 0ed in thf utiiiost t^rpr ^»4 
eopfusion, but the light-looted I%htanders did great ^xi^W" 
tion in the pursuit Many boi^^st burghers, distr^sfied by 
the extraordinary c^^eed which they were comp^Uis^ to exert, 
broke their wind, and 4ied in ^nsequ^moe* Slontrose uns- 
tained Uttle or no loss* 

The town of Perth surrendered, and for this a^t ^ Iwg 
string of reasons were givcm, whiioh are i^bpr anmsingly 
statfid in a letter from the ministers of that tpwn; but we 
haviiQnly sp^ce to mention a few of them. First, it is aHeged, 
that out of Elcbo's defeated army, only about twelve of the 
Fifeshire mtn oifered themselves to the magistrates in de- 
(wee of the town, and most of them were pot-valiant from li- 
quor. Secondly, it is affirmed that the citizens had concealed 
th^nselves in cellars and vaults, where they lay p^ing in 
vain endeavours to recover the breath which they hi^d wasted 
in their retreat, scarcely finding words enough to teU the 
Provost, "that their beftrts were away, and that they would 
fight no more though they should be killed." Thirdly, the 
letter states, that if the citizens bad had the inclination to 
jstmd out» they hl^ no means of resistance, most of them hav- 
ing flmg away their weapons in ^ir fli^t* Finally, the 
courage of the defenders was overpowered by the sight of the 
eamny, drawn up like s^ many heU^hounds before the gatesaf 
the town, their bands deeply dyed usi the blood reoeatly sif ed, 
and deinandiilgt with hideous criea, to be led to fiirtber 
flbui^t«r.«--Tbe M^giMrjates perhaps 4eserve no blame, if 
they eapitulated in Bwk circumstances, to avoid the horrora 
of a ittorm. But their conduct shows, at the «ame time, how 
mneb the people of the Lowlands had degenerated in^point of 
wilitafy courage. 

Perth consequently 4>pened its gates to the victor. But 
^i^yle, whose northern army had been augmented by a con- 
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j^lderaUe body of cavalry, was now approaching witb a 
force, against whjdi Montrose could not pretend to defend 
an open town. He abanc|oned Perth, therefore, and marched 
into Amgiis^'^hire, hoping be might find adherents in that 
county. Accordingly, he was there joined by the old Eari 
of AirJie mi two <^ Jm son^, who never forsook him in suc- 
cess or disaster. 

This accession of strength was counterbalanced by a shocks 
iflg event. There was a Highland gentleman in Montrose's 
camp, named James Stewart of Ardvoiriieh, whose Inrth had 
been attended | with some peculiar circumstances, which, 
tlwMgh they lead me irom my present suligect, I cannot re* 
fraui from notiemg. While his mother was pregnant, there 
came to the house of ArdvoirUch a hand of outlaws, caUed 
ChOdren of the Mist, MacGregors^ some say, others call them 
IMfacDoBalds of Ardnamnrchan. They demanded food, and 
the hdy canseA bread and cheese to he placed on the table, 
and went into the kitchen to order a bettor meal to be made 
ready, sudi being the unvarying process of Highland hospi^ 
taUty. Whm die poor hidy retunied, she saw upon the 
taUe, with its mouth stuffed fult of feed, the l>loody head 
of her brother, IVummond of Drummondemoch, wlH>m the 
ondaws had met and murdered fai the wood. The unhappy 
woman shrieked, ran wildly into the forest, where, notwith^ 
standing strict search, she could not be found for many weeks. 
At kngth she was secured, but in a state of insanity, which 
doubtless was partly commonieated to the mfaiK of whom she 
was shortly after deKvered. Die bd, however, grew up. 
He was an uncertain and dangerous character, bnt dSs- 
tinguiahed for his nuisoubr strength, which was so great,^ 
Umt he eouU, in grasping the hand of another person, force 
Uie Uood fiwm undo* the nsik. This man was much favoured 
by the Lord Kilpont, whose aocessioD to the King's party we 
latdy mentioned; mdeed, he was admitted to share that 
y<HHig noUeman's tent «id bed. It appears that Ardvoiriieh 
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had disapproved of the step which his friend had taken in 
joining Montrose, and that he had solicited the young lord to 
join him in desei'ting from the Royal army, and, it is even isaid, 
in murdering the General. Lord Kilpont rejected these pro- 
posals with disdain ; when, either offended at his expressions, 
or fearful of being exposed in his treacherous purpose, 
Ardvoirlich stabbed his confiding friend mortally with his 
dagger. He then killed the sentinel who kept guard on the 
tent, and escaped to the camp of Argyle, where he received 
preferment. Montrose was awaked by the tumult which this 
melancholy event excited in the camp, and rushing into the 
crowd of soldiers, had the unhappiness to see the bleeding 
corpse of his noble friend, thus basely and treacherously 
murdered. The death of this young nobleman was a great 
loss to the Royal cause. 

Montrose, so much inferior in numbers to his en^mieiry 
could not well form any fixed plan of operations. He re^ 
solved to make up for this, by moving with the most ex- 
traordinary celerity from one part of the country to another, 
so as to strike severe blows where they were least expected, 
and take the chance of awakening the drooping spirit of the 
Royalists. He therefore marched suddenly on Aberdeen, 
to endeavour to arouse the Gordons to arms, and defeat any 
body of Covenanters which might overawe the King's Mends 
in that country. His army was now, however, greatly re- 
duced in numbers; for the Highlanders, who had no idea <tf 
serving for a whole campaign, had most of them returned 
home to their own districts, to lodge* their booty in safety, 
andLget in their harvest. It was, on all occasions, the greatest 
inconvenience attending a Highland army, that afiter a battle, 
whether they won the day or lost it, they were certain to 
leave their standard in great numbers, and held it their un* 
doubted right to do so ; insomuch, that a victory thinned their 
ranks as much as a defeat is apt to do those of other armiesw 
It is true, that they could be gathered again with equal cete- 
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rity; but this humour, of deserting at their pleasure, Tvas 
H principal reason why the briDiant victories of Montrose 
were productive of few decided results. 

On reaching Aberdeen, Montrose hastened to take pos-- 
session of the Bridge of Dee, the principal approach to that 
town, and having made good this important point, he Cmmd 
himself in front of an army commanded by Ijord Burleigh. 
He had the mortification also to find, that part of a large 
body of horse in the Covenanting army were Gordons, who 
had been compelled to take arms in that cauise by Lord 
Lewis Gordon, the second son of the Marquis of Huntly, a wild 
and wilful young man, whose politics dijffered from those 
of his father, and upon whom he had once .committed a con- 
siderable robbery. 

Finding himself greatly inferior in horse, of which he had 
not fifty, Montrose intermingled with his cavalry some of his 
musketea^s, who, for breath and speed, could keep up witli 
the movements of such horse as he possessed. The Gordons, 
not perhaps very favoui^ble to the side on which they ranked, 
made an ineffectual attack upon the horse of Montrose, which 
was repelled. And when the mingled musketeers and ca- 
valry in their turn advanced on them. Lord Lewis's men fled, 
in spite of his own personal exertions ; and Montrose, we 
are informed, found it possible to move his handful of ca- 
valry to the other wing of his army, and to encounter and 
defeat the horse of the Covenanters on both flanks succes- 
sively, with the same wearied party of riders. The terror 
struck into his opponents by the novelty of mixing musketeers 
with cavalry, contributed not a little to this* extraordinary 
success. While this was passing, the two bodies of infantry 
cannonaded each other, for Montrose had in the field the guns 
which he took at Tippermuir. The Covenanters had the su- 
periority in this- part of the action, but it did not daunt the 
Royalists. The gaiety of an Irishman, whose leg was shot off, 
gave spirit to all around him. — " Go on," he cried, " this 
|)odes me promotion; for now the General will make pie 9 
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trooper^" Montrose left the oourage of bis men no time to 
subside-^he led them dftringly up to the enemy's teeth, and 
succeeded in a desperate ohar^^, routing the CervenimterS) 
and poi^iiing them into the town and thi^ugh the streets. 
Stormed as it was by such a tumultuary army, Aberdeen and 
its inhaUtants suffered greatly^ Many were killed in the 
streets ; and the cihielty of the Irish m particular was so great, 
that they compeUed the wretched citizetis to strip diem- 
selves of their chrthes before they killed them^ to prevent their 
being sdiled with blood ! Montrose necessarily gave way to 
acts of pillage and cruelty, which he could not prevent^ be- 
cause be was unprovided with money to pay his hd(^barharO«Rl 
soldiery. Yet tbe town of Aberdeen had two reasons for ex- 
pecting better treatment: — First, that it had idways ineKned 
to the King^s party i and, secondly, that Monirose hin»df had, 
when acting for the Goventateni, been the agent ki op^ 
pressing for its loyalty the very city which his troops Were 
now plundering on (he opposite score 

Ai^le always continued following Montrose with a su- 
perior army, but, it would appear, not with a very anxious 
desire to overtake him. With a decree of activity thatseemed 
iticrediUe, Montrose marched up the Spey^ ho|Mng stiH to 
raise Ihe Gordcms. But that dan too strongly resented his 
former conduct towards theto, as Geneml for the Govenfflit, 
besides bemg sore with recoUectiotas of their recent check «t 
ihb Bridge of Dee ; and, on $kl di^se accounts, dedhied to 
join him. On the other hand^ the men of Moray, who were 
very eealous against Montrose, appeared on the northern bank 
of the Spey to oppose Ms paas^e. Thus hemmed in on aH 
sidis^, and headed back like av animal of chase from the teonree 
he intended to pursue, MonmMse and his little army showed 
an extremity of courage. They hid their cloiBibn in a bog, 
destroyed whal they hild of heavy bag|^8^» entered Bade- 
noch, .where the Clan Chattan had' shown themselves uni- 
formly friendly, and descended from thence upon Athole, and 
so on to Angus-shire. After several long and rapid mardhes, 
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Montrose retarlied aigaitt ihtb 8tratbb6gie, t^e-ct^oi^siiig the 
gcedt thAiti df the Grampians ; ahd elmging still to the hope 
of being tsbl^ to raise the gentlemen of the name of Gordon, 
who were naturally disposed to join the royal standard, 
again repdfed to Aberdeenshire. 

Here (bis bold leader narrowly es6aped a great ddnger. 
His army \(raS considerably dispersed, and he himself lying at 
the Castle of Fyvie, when he fonndbimself at once threatened, 
and tteftrly snrrounded, by Ai^ie and Lothian, at the head of 
very snperio^ forces. A part of the enemy had already occupied 
the ikpproach to Montrose's position by means of ditches ^d 
enclosures, through which they had insinuated themselvcis, 
and his own men were beginning to look otKt of countenance, 
when Monltitee, disgnising his apprehdnsions, cAlled to a gay 
and g^bnt yoni^s Irish officer, as if he had been imposing a 
trifling piece ofdnty,^**What toe yon doing, O'Keiui? can 
yon not ch^e the^ ifdtilAesoth^ rtlsosb out of the ditches 
dnd enclostires?'^ O'Kean obeyed the command in the spirit 
M wldch it was given; and, driving the en^biy before hiM, 
got possession of sOtoe of tbeii^ guhpowdei^, which was innch 
needed in Slont^ose's art^uty. The remati of the Irishman on 
this occasion, who heavily complained of the negleet Of the 
enemy in omitting to leave a supply of ball corresponding to 
the powder, showed the confidence with which Montrose had 
been able to inspire his men. 

The Earl of Lothian, on the other side, came with four 
troops of horse upon Montrose's handful of cavalry, amounting 
scarcely to fifty men. But Montrose had, on the present oc- 
casion, as at the Bridge of Dee, sustained his troopers by 
mingling them with musketry. So that Lothian's men, re- 
ceiving an unexpected and gaUing fire, wheeled about, and 
could not again be brought to advance. Many hours were 
spent in skirmishing, with advantage on Montrose's part, and 
loss on that of Ai^yle, until at length the former thought it 
most advisable to retreat from Fyvie to Strathbogie. 

On the road he was deserted by many Lowland gentle^ 
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men who had joined him, and who saw his victaries were 
followed with no better results than toilsome marches among 
wilds, where it was nearly impossible to provide subsistence 
for man or horse, and which the approach of winter was 
about to render still more desolate. They left his army, there- 
fore, promising to return in summer ; and of all his Low- 
land adherents, the old Earl of Airlie and his sons alone 
remained. They had paid dearly for their attachment to the 
Royal cause, Argyle having plundered their estates, and burnt 
their principal mansion, the '' Bonnie house of Airlie,^' si- 
tuated on the river Isia, the memory of which conflagration is 
still preserved in Scottish song« 

But the same circumstances which wearied out the patience 
of Montrose^s Lowland followers, rendered it impossible for 
Argyle to keep the field ; and he sent bis army into winter 
quarters, in full confidence that his enemy was cooped up for 
the season in the narrow and unprovided country of Athole 
and its neighbourhood, where he might be suffered to exist 
with little inconvenience to the rest of Scotland, tiU spring 
should enable the Covenanters to attack him with a superior 
force. In the meantime, the Marquis of Argyle returned to his 
own domains. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Iiwtuion qf Argifk's Country b$f Mmtntge-^BaitleB sf Imerhthg, Amt- 
deme, Alford, and Kilsyth, gained by Montrose^ who, by ike Victory ai 
Kilsyth, becomes Master qf Scotland — He is appointed Captain- General 
and Ueutenant-Govemor qf SctOland — marches upon the Borders — 1» 
defeated by Lesley ai Phtyf^mtgh^^tefrres to the highlands, and leaves 
SeoiUmd. 

It wss abovt Ike siiddie oC December that Argyte was re- 
siiKBg at his castle of Imerary, m the most perfect confldeace 
that the enemy could sot approa^ him ; for he i»ed to say, 
he would Bot far a buidrei thousand <a»owiis that sny one 
hnew the passes from the eastward ioito the eouaitry of the 
Cunpbdls. WUle the powerfiil Marquis was eujoying (ihe 
&ocied security of his feiidd domiBions, be was astounded 
with the inteUigence that Bisntrose, with an army of High- 
landers, wading tkrott^ drifb of snow, scafing precipiees, and 
traversing the mountains-paths, kuown to none save the soli* 
tafl7 she|4ierd or huntsmau, luHi forced an' entry into Ai'gyle- 
shire, which he was lajang waste with all die vindiotive seve- 
rity of deadly jbud. There was neither time nor presenoe of 
mind for defienoe. The abIe-»bodfed men were slaughtered, 
the eatde driveu oi^ the houses burnt; and the invaders had 
divided themsdves into three banRJs^ to make the devastetioB 
more complete. Akurmed by this fierce and unexpected in- 
vasion, Argyle. embarked on board a fishing boaty and left his 
friends and firilowers to their fate. Montrose continued the 
wovk of revenge for nearly a nmnth, and then concluding he 
had destroyed the kilfaienee which Argyle, by the extent of his 
power^ and the supposed strength of his country, had possessed 
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over the minds of the Highlanders, he withdrew towards In- 
verness, with the purpose of organizing a general gathering 
of the clans. But he had scarce made this movement, when 
he learned that his rival, Argyle, had returned into the West- 
ern Highlands with some Lowland forces; that he had called 
around him his numerous clan, burning to revenge the wrongs 
which they had sustained, and was lying with a strong force 
near the old Castle of Inverlochy, situated at the western ex- 
tremity of the chain of lakes through which the Caledonian 
Canal is now conducted. 

The news at once altered Montrose^s plans. 
He returned upon Ai^yle by a succession of the most diffi- 
cult mountain- passes covered with snow; and the vanguard of 
the Campbells saw themselves suddenly engaged with that of 
their implacable enemy. Both parties lay all night on their 
arms ; but, by dreak of day, Argyle betook himself to his galley, 
and, rowing off shore, remained a spectator of the combat, 
when, by all the rules of duty and gratitude, he ought to have 
been at the head of his devoted followers. His unfortunate 
clansmen supported the honour of the name with the greatest 
courage, and many of the most distinguished fell on the field 
of battle. Montrose gained a complete victory, which greatly 
extended his influence over the Highlands, and in proportion 
diminished that of his discomfited rival. 

Having collected what force he could, Montrose now 
marched triumphantly to the north-east ; and in the present suc- 
cessful posture of his affairs, at length engaged the Gordons 
to join him with a good body of cavalry, commanded by their 
young chief, Lord. Gordon. The Convention of Estates were 
now most seriously alarmed. While Montrose had roamed 
through the Highlands, retreating before a superior enemy, 
and every moment apparently on the point of being over- 
whelmed, his progress was regarded as a distant danger. 
But he was now threatening the low country, and the ruling 
party were not so confident of their strength there as to set 
$o bold an adventurer at defiance. They called from the army 
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in England General Baillie, an officer of skill and character, 
and Sir John Urry, or, as the English called him, Huri^, a 
brave and good partisan, but a mere soldier of fortune, who 
had changed sides more than once during the civil wart 

These generals commanded a body of veteran troops, with 
which they manoeuvred to exclude Montrose from the south- 
i^m district, and prevent his crossing the Tay or Forth. At 
the same time, the mandate of the Marquis of Huntly, or the 
intrigues of Lord Lewis Gordon, again recalled most of the 
Gordons from Montrose's standard, and his cavalry was re- 
duced to one hundred and fifty. He was compelled once 
more to retire to the mountains, but, desirous to dignify his 
retreat by some distinguished action, he resolved to punish 
the town of Dundee for their steady adherence to the cause 
of the Covenant. Accordingly, suddenly appearing before 
it with a chosen body selected for the service, he stormed 
the place on three points at once. The Highlanders and 
Irish, with incredible fiiry. Invoke open the gates, and forced 
an entrance. They were dispersing in quest of liquor and 
plunder, when at the very moment that Montrose threat- 
ened to set the town on fire, he received intelligence that 
BailUe and Urry, with four thousand men, were within a 
mile of the place. The crisis required all the activity of Mont- 
rose ; and probably no other authority than his would have 
been able to withdraw the men from their revelling and plun- 
dering, to get his army into order, and to effect a retreat to 
the mountains, which he safely accomplished in the face of 
his numerous enemies, and with, a degree of skill which esta- 
blished his military character as firmly as any of his victories. 
Montrose was well seconded in this difficulty, by the har- 
dihood and resolution of his men^ who are said to have 
marched about sixty miles, and to have passed three days and 
two nights in manoeuvring and fighting, without either food or 
refreshment. In this manner that leader repeatedly baffled 
the numerous forces and able generals who were employed 
aga'mst him. The great check upon his enterprise was the 
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restlessness of the Highlanders, and the caprice of the gentle- 
men who (brmed his cavalry, who all went and came at their 
oxi^n pleasure. 

I have told you that the Gordons had been withdrawn from 
Montrose^s standard, contrai*y to their own inclinations, by 
the command of Huntly, or the address of Lord Licwis Gordon. 
By employing his foUowers in enterprises in which the plunder 
was certaia and the danger small, this young nobleman col- 
lected under his standard all those who were reluctant to share 
the toilsome marches, military hardships, and Moody fights to 
which they were led under that of Montrose. Hence a 
rhyme, not yet foi^otten in Aberdeenshire, 

** If jro« witk Lord Lewis go, 

Yoall get reif and prey enough ; 
If you with Montrose go,* 

Yeu'D get grief and wae enough.^* 

But the Lord Gordon, Lewis's elder brother, continuing 
attached in die warmest manner to Montrose, was dispatcSied 
by him to bring hmtk the gentlemen of his. warlike {amity, 
and his influ^oe soon assembled conuderable forces. Gene- 
ral Baiilie, learning diis, detached Urry, his colleague, with a 
force which he thought svfteient to destroy Lord Gordon, 
while he himself proposed to engage the attenticm of Mont- 
rose till Uiat point was gained. 

But Montrose, penetrating die intention of the Covensoiting 
generals, eluded BaiUie's attenqpts to brii^ him to action, and 
traversed the mountains of the North tike a whirlwind, to 
support Lord Gordon, and crurii Urry. Me accomplished his 
first object; the seooiid appeared more diffienlt. (Jrry had 
been joined by the Covenasters of the i^ire of Moray, wiA 
the Earls of Seaforth, Sutherland, and others who maintained 
the same cause, and had tlras collected an army more na- 
merous Aaat that of Montrose, ^fft9k when united to Lord 
Gordon. 

Montrose prepared, nevertheless, to give battle at the v^ 
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situated on an i 

rounded by end 

on the right of \ 

kitto, with foui 

manding them to maintain a defaasive combat only, and giving 

them strict orders not to sally from some strong sheepfolds 

and enclosures, which afforded the advantages of a fortified 

position. As he wished to draw the attention of the enemy 

towards that point, he gave this v(^g charge of the royal 

standard) which was usually displayed where he a 

in person. On the left side of the village of Au 

drew up the principal part of his force, he himself < 

ing the in&ntry, and Lord Gordon the cavalry. 

wings being thus formed, Montrose had in reality 

force whatever; but a few resolute men were posti 

of the village, and his cannon being placed in the 

niade it appear as if the houses covered a body of i 

Urry, deceived by these dispositions, attacked w 
ponderating force the position of MacDonald on 
Colkitto beat the assailants back with the Irish no 
and the bows and arrows of the Highlanders, whc 
these ancient missile weapons. But when the enen 
ing their attack, taunted MacDonald with cowardi 
maining under shdter of the sheepfolds, that lead 
bravery greatly excelled his discretion, sallied fortl 
fastness, contrary to Montrose's positive command 
he was not averse to fight on equal ground. The t 
of numbers, and particularly of cavalryy whidb was instantly 
opposed to him, soon threw his men into great disorder, and 
they could with difficulty be raUied by the desperate exertions 
of Colkitto, who strove to make amends for bis error, by dis- 
playing the utmost personal valour. 

A trusty officer was dispatched to Montrose to let him know 
the state of affairs. The messenger found him on the point of 
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Jjord Gordon instantly charged with the gentlemen of his 
name, and beat the Covenanters' horse off the field; but the 
foot, though de$^erted by the horse, stood firm for some time, 
for they were veteran troops. At length they were routed 
on every point, and compelled to fiy with great loss. 

Ttyf^_* '~''-d not insttmtly to lead succours to the 

wing, which was in great peril. Colkitto 
igain secured in the enclosures; he himself, 
long the last to retreat, was now defending 
'd in hand, and with a target on his left arm. 
ssed him so hard as to fix their spears by 
t a time in his target, while he repeatedly 
iiem by cutting the heads from the shafts, by 
ep of his broadsword, 
and his followers were thus hard pressed, 
victorious troops appeared, and the fece of 
aly changed. Urry's horse fled, but the foot, 
trength of his army, fought bravely, and fell 
h they occupied. Two thousand men, about 
army, were slain in the battle of Auldenie ; 
lisabled by the overthrow, that commander 
nee more to unite his scattered forces with 

After some marching and counter-marching, the armies 
again found themselves in the neighbourhood of each other, 
pear to the village of Alford. 

Montrose occupied a strong position on a hill, and it was 
said that the cautious Baillie would have avoided the encounter, 
had it not been that, having crossed the river Don, in the belief 
that Montrose was in full retreat, he only discovered his pur- 
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number of infantry wasab^t tw< 

But Baillie had more than ^.^bje his opponent's number of 
cavalry. Montrose's, indeed, were gentlemen, and therefore 
in the day of battle were more to be relied on than mere hire- 
lings. The Gordons dispersed the Covenanting horse, on 
the first shock; and the musketeers, throwing down their 
muskets, and mingling in the tumult with their swords drawn, 
prevented the scattered cavalry from rallying. But as Lord 
Gordon threw himself, for the second time, into the heat of 
the fight, he fell from his horse, mortally wounded by a shot 
from one of the fugitives. This accident, which gave the 
greatest distress to Montrose, suspended the exertions of the 
cavalry, who, chiefly friends, kinsmen, and vassals of the de- 
ceased, flocked around him to lament the general loss. >But 
the veterans of Montrose, charging in separate ( 
and ten men deep, along a Une of three men oi 
battle array of the Covenanters on various pom 
destroyed the remnant of Baillie's array, though 
themselves bravely. 

These repeated victories gave such lustre 
arms, that he was now joined by the Highland 
numbers, and by many of the Lowland anti-cov 
had before held back, from doubt of his success 
a contest. 

On the other hand, the Convention of Estates, supported 
by the counsels of Argyle, who was bold in council though 
timid in battle, persevered in raising new troops, notwith- 
standing their repeated misfortunes and defeats. It seemed, 
indeed, as if Heaven bad at this disastrous period an especial 
controversy with the kingdom of Scotland. To the efforts ne- 
cessary to keep up and supply their auxiliary army in England, 
was added the desolation occasioned by a destructive civil 
waF maintained in the north with the utmost fury, and con- 
ducted on both sides with deplorable devastation. Tb these 
evils, as if not sufficient to exhaust the resources of a poor 
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counn^, were now added those of a .wide-waj^timg plague, or 
pestS^m^, whi«b raged tbro^^^ all tlie kingdom, but eapeoiaify 
in E;diDbur^ the loetropalu. ' The Coavention of Estates 
W^i^ driven frcHYi the eapital hy this dret^fid inflictioa, and 
retreated tp Perth, where they ^ssemhled a lai^e fopoe under 
Qen^ml Paillie, while they ordered a aew levy of teti thonsand 
nm generally throughout th^ kingdom. While Limaric, 
Ca^silis, ^gUnton, and other lords of the western shires, vent 
to their respective oountie)! to ei^p^dite the oMpasnpf , Montrose, 
with bi3 usual activity, descended from the meiiiitains at the 
hm<l of m i^rmyi augmented in numbers, and flushed with 

He first approoehed the shores of the Forth, by oceupying 
th^ $bire of Kinross. And here I canoot help mentioning the 
destruction of a noble castle belonging to the House of Argyie. 
Its maiestic ruins are situated on an eminenee oeenpying a 
he Qchil chain of hills. Ip former days, it 
the character of its situation perhiqps, the 
and the names of the parish, and the i^re^am 
s are washed, had also an ominous sound. 
>om was situated on the brook of Grief or 
^ parish of Dolour or Dollar. In the uxt 
ifi Eaf 1 of Argyle, the owner of this noble 
an act of parliament for changing its name 
11. The feudal hatred of Montrose, and of 
ng the strength of his army, the vindictive 
resentment also of the Ogilvies, for the d^struetian of '^ the 
Bonnie House of Airlie," and that of the Stirlingshire oavaUers 
for that of Menstrie, doomed this magnificent pile to flames 
and ruin. The d^isti-uction of msmy a meaner habitation by 
the ^^me unscrupulous and unsparing i^irit of vengeance has 
been long forgotten, but the m^estic remains of Casde Camp- 
bell still excite a sigh in those that view them, over the mi- 
series of civil war. 

After similar acts of ravage, not tq be justified, thaugk not 
unprovoked, Montrose marched westward along the northern 
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margin of th^ Forth, imuUing Perth, where the army of the 
Covenaixter$ remained in Uieir entreochmeaU, and evtame- 
naoing the Gastle of Stirling, which, well garrisoned and 
strongly situated, defied his mean$ of attack. About h% miles 
above StirUng, Montrose crossed the Forth, by the deep and 
precarious ford which the river presents before its junction 
with the Teith. Having attained the southern bank, he di- 
rected his course westward, with the purpose of dispersing 
the levies which the western lords were collecting, and doubt- 
less with the view of plundering the country, which had at- 
tached itself chiefly to the Covenant Montrose had, however, 
scarcely reached Kilsyth^ when he received the news that 
Baillie's army, departing from Perth, had also crossed the 
Forth, at the Bridge of Stirling, and was dose at hand. With 
hia usual alacrity, Montrose prepared for battle, which Bailhe, 
had he been left to his own judgment, would have avoided ; 

for that skilful though imfortimate General knew by expr- 

the taleiKU of Montrose, and that the character of his 
was admirably qualified for a day of combat; he ab 
sidered that an army so composed might be iked out li 
tious operations, and entertained the rational hope tl 
Highlanders and Lowland Cavaliers wonld alike desei 
leader in the course of a protracted and indecisive \i 
But BaiUie was no longer the sole commander of the 
nanting ai*my. A Committee of the Estates, consis 
Argyle, Lanark, and Crawford-Lindsay, had been nominated 
to attend hi^ army, and control his motions ; and these, es^ 
pecially the Elari of Lindsay, insisted that the veteran General 
should risk the last regular army which the Covenanters pos- 
sessed in Scotland, in the perils of a decisive battle. They 
marched against Montrose, accordingly, at break of day on the 
15th August, 1645. 

When Montrose beheld them advance, he exclaimed that 
it was what he had most earnestly desired. He caused bis 
men to strip to their shirts, in token of their resolution to fight 
to the death. Meantime the Covenanters approaeked. Their 
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vanguard attacked an advanced post of Montrose, which oc- 
cupied a strong position among cottages and enclosures. 
They were beaten off with loss. A thousand Highlanders, 
\inth their natural impetuosity, rushed, without orders, to 
pursue the fugitives, and to assault the troops who were ad- 
vancing to support them. Two regiments of horse, against 
whom this mountain-torrent directed its fury, became dis- 
ordered and fell back. Montrose saw the decisive moment, 
and ordered his whole army to attack the enemy, who had 
not yet got into line, their rearguard and centre coming up 
too slowly to the support of their vanguard. The hideous 
shout with which the Highlanders charged, their wild ap- 
pearance, and the extraordinary speed with which they 
advanced, nearly naked, with broadsword in hand, struck a 
panic into their opponents, who dispersed without any spirited 
effort to get into line of battle, or maintain their ground. 
The Covenanters were beaten off the field, and pursued 
with indiscriminate slaughter for more than ten miles. Four 
or five thousand men were slain in the field and in the flight ; 
mi the force of the Convention was, for the time, entirely 
broken. 

Montrose was now master, for the moment, of the kingdom 
. of Scotland. Edinburgh surrendered; Glasgow paid a heavy 
contribution; the noblemen and other individuals of distinc- 
tion who had been imprisoned as royalists in Edinburgh, and 
elsewhere throughout the kingdom, were set at liberty ; and 
so many persons of quality now declared for Montrose, either 
from attachment to the royal cause, which they had hitherto 
concealed, or from the probability of its being ultimately suc- 
cessful, that he felt himself in force sufficient to call a Par- 
liament at Glasgow in the King^s name. 

Still, however, the success of this heroic leader had only 
given him possession of the open country ; all the strong for- 
tresses were still in possession of the Covenanters; audit 
would have required a length of time, and the services of an 
ftrmy regularly disciplined and supplied with heavy artillery. 
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to have reduced the Castles of Edinburgh, Stirling, Dunbar- 
ton, and other places of great strength. But if Montrose had 
possessed the forces necessary for such a work, he had neither 
leisure nor inclination to undertake it. From the beginning 
of his extraordinary, and hitherto successful career, he had 
secretly entertained the dazzling hope of leading a victorious 
army into England, and replacing King Charles in possession 
of his disputed authority. It was a daring scheme, and liable 
to many hazards ; yet if the King's affairs in England had re- 
mained in any tolerable condition, especially if there had been 
any considerable army of Royalists in the north of England to 
join or co-!-operate with Montrose, there is no calculating what 
the talents and genius of such an enterprising leader might 
have ultimately done in support of the Royal cause. 

But Charles, as I will presently tell you more particularly, 
bad suffered so many and such fatal losses, that it may be 
justly doubted whether the assistance of Montrose, unless at 
the head of much larger forces than he could be expected to 
gather, would have afforded any material assistance against 
the numerous and well-disciplined army of the Parliament. Jfj. 

The result of a contest which was never tried can only be 
guessed at. Montrose's own hopes and confidence were as 
lofty as his ambition ; and he did not permit himself to doubt 
the predictions of those who assured him, that he was doomed 
to support the tottering throne, and reinstate in safety the 
falling monarch. • 

Impressed with such proud anticipations, he wrote to the 
King, urging him to advance to the northern border, and 
form a junction with his victorious army, and concluding his 
request with the words which Joab, the heutenant of King 
David, is recorded in Scripture to have used to the King of 
Israel,--r*' I have fought against Kabbah, and have taken the 
city of waters. Now therefore gather the rest of the people 
* together, and encamp against the city, and take it ; lest I take 
the city, and it be called after my name." 

While Montrose was thus urging King Charles, by the 
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brilliant prospeete which he held out, to throw hiikuielf on lus 
protection, his own army mouldered away and dispersed, 
even in a greater degree than had been the ease after hi^ 
less distinguished successes. The HighUnd elans went home 
to get in their harvest, and place their spoil in safety. It was 
needless and useless to refuse them leave, for they were de* 
termined to take it. The northrcountry gentlemen aba, 
wearied of the toils of the campaign, left his army innumbers ; 
so that when Montrose received, by the hands of Sir Robert 
Spottiswood, the King's commission under the Great Seal, 
naming him Captain-General and Lieutenant-Governor of 
Scotland, he commanded a. force scarcely more efieetive than 
when he was wandering through Athde and Bad€nooh. The 
King's orders, however, and his own indomitable spirit of en- 
terprise determined bis march towards the Borders. 

About fifty years before, these districts would have supplied 
him^ even upon the lighting of their beacons, with ten thou- 
sand cavalry, as fond of fighting and plunder as any High- 
lander in his army. But that period, as I have told you, had 
passed away. The inhabitants of the Border-land had become 
peaceful, and the chiefs and lords, whose influence might st31 
have called them out to arms, were hostile to the Crown, or, 
at best, lukewarm in its cause. The Earl of Buccleuch, and 
his friends of the name of Scott, who had never forgotten the 
offence given by the revocation of James's donations to their 
chief, were \iolent Covenanters, and had sent a stnmg clan- 
regiment with the Earl of Leven and the Scottish auxiliaries. 
Traquair, Roxburghe, and Hume, all entertained, or affected, 
regard to the King, but made no effectual effort in raising 
men. The once formidable name of Douglas, and the exer- 
tions of the Earl of Annandale, could only assemble some few 
troops of horse, whom the historian, Bishop Guthrie, describes 
as truthless trained bands. Montrose expected to meet a body 
of more regular cavalry, who were to be dispatched from Eng- 
land ; but the King's continued misfortunes prevented him from 
making such a diversion. 
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Meanwhile the Scottish army in England received an ac- 
count of the deapair to which the hattle of Kilsyth had reduced 
the Convention of Estates, and learned (hat several of its most 
distinguished members were already exiles, having fled to 
Berwick and other strong places on the Border, which were 
garrisoned by the Parliamentary forces. He importance of 
the crisis was fek, and David Lesley was dispatched, at the 
head of five or six thousand men, chiefly cavalry, and the 
flower of the Scottish auxfliary army, with the charge of check- 
ing the triumphs of Montrose. 

Lesley crossed the Border at Berwick, and proceeded on 
his march towards the metropolis, as if it had been his view 
to get between Montrose and the Highlands, and to prevent 
his again receiving assistance from his faithful mountaineers. 
But that sagacious general's intentiotts were of a more dedsive 
character; for, learning that Montrose, with his little army, 
lay quartered in profound security near Sdkirk, he suddenly 
altered his march, left the Edinburgh road when he came to 
Edgebucklingbrae, above Musselbui^, crossed the country to 
Middleton, and then turning southward, descended the vale 
of the Gala to Melrose, in which place, and the adjacent ham- 
lets, he quartered his army for the night. 

Montrose's infantry, meanwhile, lay encamped on an eie- 
vatedasoent, called Philiphaugh, on the left bank of theEttrick, 
while his eavidry, with ^ir distinguished general in person, 
were quart^ed in the town of Selkiirk ; a considerable stream 
being ditts interposed betwixt the two parts of his army, which 
dMold have been so stationed as to be ready to support each 
other on a sudden aliurm. But M<mtrose had no information 
of the vidnity of Lesley, though the Covenanters had passed 
the night within five miles of his camp. This indicates that 
he must have been very iH served by his own patrols, and that 
his cause must have been unpopular in that part of the coun- 
try, since a single horseman, at the expense of half an hour's 
gallop, might have put him folly on his guard. 

On the morning of the 19th September, 1645, Lesley, 
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under cover of a thick mist« approached Mdntrofie's camp, and 
had the merit, by his dexterity &ad vigilance^ of surprising 
him, whom his enemies had never before foimd unprepared. 
The Covenanting general divided his troops into two divisions^ 
and attacked both flanks of the enemy at the same time. 
Those on the left made but a tumultuary and imperfect re- 
sistance; the right wing, supported by a wood, fought in a 
manner worthy of their general's fame. Montrose himoself, 
roused by the firing and noise of the action, hastily asseoHli^ed 
his cavalry, crossed the Ettrick, and made a desperate attempt 
to recover the victory, omitting nothing which courage or skill 
could achieve^ to rally his followers. But when at length left 
with only thirty horse, he was compelled to fly, and^ retreat- 
ing up the Yarrow, crossed into the vale of Tweed, and 
reached Peebles, where some of his followers joined him. 

The defeated army suffered severely. The prisoners taken 
by the Covenanters were massacred without mercy, and in 
cold hood. They were shot in the court-yard of Newark 
Castle, upon Yarrow, and their bodies hastily interred at a 
place, called, from that circumstance, Slain-men's-lee. The 
ground being, about twenty years since, opened for the foun- 
dation of a school-house, the bones and skulls, which were 
dug up in great quantities, plainly showed the truth of the 
country tradition. Many cavaliers, both officers and others, 
men of birth and character, the companions of Montrose's 
many triumphs, fell, into the hands of the victors, and were, 
as we shall afterwards see> put to an ignominious death. The 
prisoners, both of high and low degree, would have been more 
numerous, but for the neighbourhood of the Harehead-wood, 
into which the fugitives escaped. Such were the immediate 
consequences of this battle ; concerning which, the cotmtry 
people often quote the following lines: — 

^ At Philiphaugh the fray begu'd; 

At Harehead-wood it ended. 
The Scots oat owre the Grahams they rode 

Sae merrily they bended/* 
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Montrose, after this disastrous action, retreated again into 
the Highlands, where he once more assembled an army of 
mountaineers. But his motions ceased to be of the conse- 
quence which they had acquired, before he had experienced 
defeat. Greneral Middleton, a man of miUtary talents, but a 
soldier of fortune, was dispatched against him by the Conven- 
.ti«n of Estates, which was eager to recover the same power 
in the Highlands, which David Lesley's victory had re-esta- 
blished throughout the Lowlands. 

While Montrose was thus engaged in an obscure mountain 
warfare, the King having already surrendered himself to the 
Scottish auxiliaries, in total despair of the ultimate success, 
and anxious for the safety, of his adventurous general, sent 
orders to him to dissolve his army, and to provide for his per- 
sonal security, by leaving the kingdom. Montrose would not 
obey the first order, concluding it had been extorted from the 
monarch. To a second, and more peremptory injunction, he 
yielded obedience, and, disbanding his army, embarked in a 
brig bound for Bergen in Norway, with a few adherents, who 
were too obnoxious to the Covenanters to permit of their 
remaining in Scotland. Lest their little vessel should be 
searched by an English ship of war, Montrose wore the disguise 
of a domestic, and passed for the servant of his chaplain and 
biographer. Dr. George Wishart. You may remember that 
he wore a similar disguise on entering Scotland, in order to 
commence his undertaking. 

This, and the preceding chapter, give an account of the 
brief, but brilliant period of Montrose's success. A future 
one will contain the melancholy conclusion of his exertions, 
and of his life. 
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CHAPTER XL 

interference of the Presttytericm Clergy to procure the Execution o/tiie 
Prisoners taken at Philtphaugh — Ructions on the Unhappy Ejffeets of 
RetigtmiS Persetfudan — Respective Views rfthe Independents and Pres - 
byterians — Cromm^s Sueeesfe^^King Ckartes's Surrender M the Scot- 
tish jbmy-^Thtir SunetiHer qfkimt4iik9 Erigiish PnHkment. 

I MUOT now tdl yott &e fiBite of iht unfortunate cavafiers 
wk) had been made prisoners at Phi^baugh. The bar^- 
Tous treatment of the cottimon soldiers you are already ae- 
•quainted ^ith. 

Argyle, the leader of the Convention of Estates^ bad to re- 
sent the devastation of his country) and the destrnotion of his 
eastles; and his desire of vengeanee was socoounon to the 
age, that k would have been accounted negleet ef his ^Aily to 
his slain htusmea and pinndered clan, tf be bad let sGp the fish- 
vouraUe opportunity of exacting Mood for blood. Other no- 
blemen of the Convention had similar motives; and besides, 
they had all been greatly alarmed at M^itroseV success; and 
nothing makes men more pitiless than the rseoHectioii of re- 
cent fears. It ought partly le^ have assuaged these vindictive 
feeUngs that MoDtreffis's ravages, altbough they were sifffi- 
dently wastingf were less enoonra|i^ed by the officers, than 
arising from the uncontrollable license of an unpaid soldiery. 
The prisoners had always been treated with honour and hu- 
manity, and frequently dismissed on parole. So that, if the 
fate ofMontrose's companions had depended on the Convention 
alone, it is possible, that almost all might have been set at li- 
berty upon moderate conditions. But unfortunately, the 
Presbyterian clergy thought proper to interfere strenuously 
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between the prisoners, and the mercy which they might other* 
wise have experienced. 

And here it must be owned, that the Presbyterian ministers 
of that period were in some respectis a different kind of men 
from their predecessors, in the reign of James VI. Malice 
cannot, indeed^ accuse them of abusing the power which they 
had acquired since their success in 1640, for the purpose of 
increasing either their own individual revenues, or those of the 
churchy nor had the system of strict morality, by which they 
were distinguished^ been in any degree slackened. They re- 
mained in triumph, as they had been in suffering, honourably 
poor and rigidly moral. But yet, though inaccessible to the 
temptations of avarice or worldly pleasure^ the Presbyterian 
clergy of this period cannot be said to have been superior to 
ambition and the desire of power ; and as they were naturally 
apt to think that the advancement of religion was best secured 
by the influence of the Church to which they belonged, they 
were disposed to extend that influence by the strictest efxer- 
tion of domestic discipline. Inquiry into the conduct of in- 
dividuals was carried on by the Church-courts with indecent 
eagerness; and faults or folUes, much fitter for private censure 
and admonition, were brought forward in the face of the public 
congregation. The hearers were charged every Sabbath-day, 
that each individual should communicate to the Kirk-Session 
(a court composed of the clergyman and certain selected 
laymen of the parish) whatever matter of scandal or offence 
against religion and morality should come to their ears ; and 
thus an inquisitorial power was exercised by one half of the 
parish over the other. This was well meant, but had bad 
consequences. Every idle story being made the subject of 
anxious investigation, the private happiness of famiUes was 
disturbed, and discord and suspicion were sown where mu- 
tual confidence is most necessary. 

This love of exercising authority in famiUes, was naturally 
connected with a desire to maintain that high influence in the 
state, which the Presbyterian Church had acquired since the 
II. w 
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downfall of Prelacy. The Scottish clergy had of late become 
used to consider their peculiar form of Church govenimetit^ 
which unquestionably has many excellencies, as something al> 
most as essential as religion itself; and it was but one step 
farther, to censure every one who manifested a design to de- 
stroy the system, or limit the power, of the Presbyterian dis- 
cipline, as an enemy to religion of every kind, nay, even to the 
Deity himself. Such opinions were particularly strong amongst 
the clergy who attended the armies in the field, seconded them 
by encouragement from the pulpits, or aided them by actually 
assuming arms themselves. The ardour of such men grew 
naturally more enthusiastic in proportion to the opposition 
they met with, and the dangers they encountered. The s^hts 
and sentiments which attend civil conflict, are of a kind to re- 
concile the human heart, however generous and humane by 
nature, to severe language and cruel actions. Accordingly, 
we cannot be surprised to find that some of the clergy forgot 
that a malignant^ for so they called a Royalist, was still a 
countryman and fellow Christian, bom under the same go- 
vernment, i^eaking the same language, and hoping to be saved 
by the power of the same creed, with themselves ; or that 
they directed against such Cavaliers and Episcopalians thbse 
texts of Scripture, in which the Jews were, by especial com- 
mission, commanded to extirpate the heatheti itthabitants of 
the Promised Land. 

One of these preachers eidarged On such a topic After Les- 
ley's victory, and chose his texl from the 15th chapter of 1st 
Samuel, where the prophet rebukes Saul for sparing the Jung 
of the Amalekites, and for having saved some part of the floidks 
and herds of that people, which Heaven had devoted to utter 
destruction, — *' What meaneth this bleating of sheep in mine 
ears?'" In his sermon, he said that Heaven demanded the 
blood of the prisoners taken at Phiiiphaligh, as d^Vbted by 
the Divine command to destruction; nor could the sun of tlie 
people be otherwise atoned for, or the wrath of Heaven 
averted from the land. It is probable, that the preacher 
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himsdf satisfied with the doctritie which he pr6inol^ated $ 
for it is wondeirfiil how people's jac^ment is blinded by their 
passions, and bow apt we are to find plausible, and even satis-^ 
factory reasons, for doing what our iiiterest, 6r Uiat of the 
party we have entbraoed^ strongly reonmntods^ 

The Pak*liament, consisting entirely of CoVeh«itek*s, insti* 
gated by the inlkportunity of the dergy, condemned eight of 
the most distinguished cavaliers to execution. Foiir were ap- 
pointed to suffer at St. Andrews^ that their blood might be an 
atonement, as the phrase went, for the number of m^ (said 
to exceed five thousand) whom the county of F^ had Ibst 
duritig Mimtrose's Wars. Lord Ogilvy was the first of these ; 
but that young nobleittan escaped from prison and death in 
bis sifter's clothes. Coloned Nathanid Oc^don^ one of tJw 
bravest ukr and best soldiers in Eairope^ and six other cava- 
liers of the first distinction, were actually Executed. 

We may particularly, distinguish the fkte of Sir Robert 
Spottiswoodf who, when the wars broke out, was Lord Pre- 
sident of the Court of Session, and acc«funted a judge of great 
tdient and learning. He had never borne artns; but th^ 
crime of having brought to Montrose his commission as Cap- 
tain-General of S^odand, was thought quite worthy of death, 
without any further act of trl^ason a^inst the Estates. When 
on the scaffold, he vindicated his conduct with the dignity of a 
judge, and the talents of a lawyer. He was rudely enjoined 
to sil^ce by the ProVost of St. Andrews, who had formerly 
been a servant bf his fiitfaer's, When Prelate bf that city> The 
victim submitted to this indignity with calniness, and betook 
himself to his private devotions. He was eten in this task in* 
tetrupted by the Predbyterian minister in attendance, who 
demanded of htm whether he desired the benefit of his prayers, 
and those pf the assembled people. Sir Robert rephed, that 
he earnestly demanded the prayers of the people, but rejected 
those of the pneadiw; for that, in his opinion, God had ex* 
pHsssiM his diBj>l4!l9isur^ against Scotland, by sending ^ lying 
spirit into the nfkmth of the prOph6ts,-^a far greater 4$unse, he 
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said, than those of sword, fire, and pestilence. An old ser-» 
vant of his family took care of Spottiswood's body, and bu- 
ried him privately. It is said that this faithful domestic, pass- 
ing through the market-plaoe a . day or two afiterwards, and 
seeing the scaffold on which his master had suffered still un- 
removed, and stained with his blood, was so greatly affected, 
that he sunk down in a swoon, and died as they were lifiing 
him over his own threshold. Such are the terrible scenes 
which civil discord gives occasion to; and, my dear child, you 
will judge vei7 wrong if you suppose them peculiar to one 
side or other of the contending parties in the present case. 
You will learn hereafter, that the same disposition to abuse 
power, which is common, I fear, to all who possess it in* an 
unlimited degree, was exercised with cruel retaliation by the 
EpiscopaUan party over the Presbyterians, when their hour 
of authority revived. 

We must now turn our thoughts to England, the stage on 
which the most important scenes were acting, to which these 
in Scotland can only be termed very subordinate. And here 
I may remark, that, greatly to the honour of the English na- 
tion, — owing, perhaps, to the natural generosity and good- 
humour of the people, or to the superior influence of civili- 
sation, the civil war in that country, though contested with 
the utmost Airy in the open field, was not marked by any 
thing approaching to the violent atrocities of the Irish, or th€ 
fierce and ruthless devastation exercised by the Scottish com^ 
batants. The days of deadly feud had been long past, if the 
English ever followed that savage custom, and the spirit of 
malice and hatred which it fostered had no existence in that 
cduntry. The English parties contended manfully in battle, 
but unless in the storming of towns, when all evil passions 
are afloat, they seem seldom to have been guilty of cruelty or 
wasteful ravage. They combated Uke men who have quar- 
relled on some special point, but, having had no ill-will 
against each other before, are resolved to fight it out fairly, 
without bearing malice. On the contrary, the cause of Pre- 
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lacy or Presbytery, King or Parliament, was often what was 
least in the thoughts of the Scottish barons, who made such 
phrases indeed the pretext for the war, but in fact looked 
forward to indulging, at the expense of some rival family, the 
treasured vengeance of a hundred years. 

But though the English spirit did not introduce into their 
civil war the savage aspect of the Scottish feuds, they were 
not free from the religious dissensions, which formed another 
curse of the age. I have afaready said, that the party which 
opposed itself to the King and the Church of England, was, 
with the followers of the Parliament, and the Parliament it- 
self, divided into two factions, that of the Presbyterians, and 
that of the Independents. I have also generally mentioned 
the points on which these two parties differed. I must now 
notice them more particularly. 

The Presbyterian establishment, as I have often stated, 
differs from that of the Church of England, in the same 
manner as a repubUc, all tfa^ members of which are on a 
footing of equality, differs from a monarchical constitution. 
In the Kirk of Scotland, all the ministers are on equality; 
in the Church of England, there is a gradation of ranks, 
ascending from the lowest order of clergymen to the rank 
of bishop. But each system is alike founded upon the 
institution of a body of men, qualified by studies of a 
peculiar nature to become preachers of the gospel, and 
obliged to show they are so qualified, by undergoing trials 
and examinations of their learning and capacity^ before they 
can take holy orders, that is to say, become clergymen. 
Both Churches also agree in secluding from ordinary profes- 
sions and avocations, the persons engaged in the ministry, and 
in considering them as a class of men set apart for teaching 
religious duties and solemnizing religious rites. It is also the 
rule alike of Episcopalians and Presbyterians, that the Na- 
tional Church, as existing in its courts and judicatories, has 
power to censure, suspend from their fiinctions, and depose 
from their clerical character and clerical charge, such of its 
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members as, either by immoral aad wicked conduct^ or by 
pr^cbwg aad teaching d<H?trin6$ ijacopsistent with the public 
era^df sh^U r^ndfir tbemselv^ unfit to execute the trust re- 
posed iq them. And further, both these national Churches 
maintain, that such courts and judicatories have power over 
their lay hearers, and those who live in communion with 
th^m, to rebuke transgressors of every kind, and to admonish 
them to repeiitance; and if such admonitions are neglected^ 
tq ^xpel them from the congregation by the sentence of ex-- 
commnnicatiouo 

Thus far most Christian Churches agree; and thus far the 
clfums apd rights of a national Church are highly favourable 
to the ei^^tqnce of a regular government ; since reason, as weH 
as the general usage of the reUgious world, sanctions the es* 
tabUshment of the clergy as a body of men separated from 
the general class of society, that they may set an example 
of regularity of lif<^ by the purity of their morals. Thus set 
apart from th^ rest of the community, they are suppcurted at 
the ei^pepse of the state, in ordar that the reverence due to 
tham may not be lessened by their being compelled, for the 
saH^ pf subsistence, to mingle in the ordinary business of life, 
apd share ^he cares and solicitudes incidental to those who 
i^Ust labouf for their daily br^nd* 

Hpw far the <;ivil ma|[istrate cau be wisely intrusted with 
the power of epforcixig spiritual oensures, or seconding thf 
^orts of the Church to obtain general conformity, by inflictT 
ing the penalties of fines, imprisonment, bodily punishmenti 
apd death itself, upon those who differ in doctrinal points from 
the estfiblished religion, is a very different question. It is no 
doubt true, that wild sects have sometimes started up, whose 
tep^s have ipvolyed dir^i^t dauger to the state* But sueb 
qffenders onght tQ he punished^ £^ as offenders against the 
Church, bnt as transgressors ag^^ust^he la^s of the kingdom^ 
While their ppinions reniaiu jfuerely speculative, the persons 
entertaining them may deserve ei^pul^on from the nattoaal 
4iurch, with wWph pncleed tfce^y p^uld cpnsistenUy defiive M 
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communion ; but while they do not carry these erroneous 
tenets into execution, by any treasonable act, it does not ap-^ 
pear the province of the civil magistrate to punish them for 
opinions only. And if the zeal of such sectaries should drive 
them into action, they deserve punishment, not for holding 
unchristian doctrines, but for transgressing the civil laws 
of the reahn. This distinction was little understood in the 
days we write of, and neither the English nor the Scottish 
church can be vindicated from the charge of attempting to 
force men^s consciences,- by criminal persecutions for acts 
of nonconformity, though not accompanied by any civil tees-* 



Experience and increasing knowledge have taught the pre- 
sent generation, that such severities have always increased 
the evil they were intended to cure; and that mild admoni- 
tion, patient instruction, and a good example, may gain many 
a convert to the established Churches, whom persecution and 
violence would have only confirmed in his peculiar opinions. 
You have read the* fable of the traveller, who wrapped his 
cloak the faster about him when the storm blew loud, but 
threw it aside in the serene beams of the sunshine. It applies 
to the subject I have been speaking of, as much as to the ad- 
vantages of gentleness and mild persuasion in social Ufe. 

I return to the distinction between the Independents and 
Presbyterians during the civil wars of the reign of Charles 1. 
The latter, as you already know, stood strongly out for a na- 
tional church and an established clergy, with full powers to 
bind and loose, and maintained by the support of the civil go*- 
vemment. Such a Church had been fully established in 
Scodand, and it was the ardent wish of its professors that the 
English should adopt the same system. Indeed, it was in thf 
hope of attaining this grand object that the consent of the 
Scottish Convention of Estates was given, to sending an auxi- 
liary army to assist the Parliament of England; and they had 
nev^ suffered themselves to doubt diat the adoption of the 
Presbyterian discipline in that country was secured by the 
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terms of the Solemn League and Covenant But the Inder 
pendents had, from the beginning, entertained the secret re-^ 
solution of opposing the establishment of a national Church of 
any kind in England. 

The opinions of these sectaries stood thus on matters of 
Church government. Every one, they said, had aright to read 
the Scriptures, and draw such conclusions respecting the doc- 
trines which are there inculcated, as his own private judgment 
should hold most conformable to them. They went farther, 
and argued, that every man who felt himself called upon to 
communicate to others the conclusions which he had de-: 
rived from reading the Bible, and meditating on its contents, 
had a right, and a call from Heaven, to preach and teach the 
peculiar belief which he had thus adopted. It was no matter 
how obscure had been the individuaPs condition in life, or 
how limited the course of his education; he was equally en- 
titled, in their opinion, to act as a minister, as if he had studied 
with success for twenty years, and taken orders from a bishop, 
or from a presbytery. If such a gifted preacher could pre- 
vail on six persons to admit his doctrines, these six persons, 
according to the doctrine of the Independents, made a Chris- 
tian congregation ; and, as far as religious instruction was 
concerned, the orator became their spiritual head and teacher. 
Be his hearers many or few, they were thenceforward his 
sheep, and he their spiritual shepherd. But to all the rest of 
the world, except his own congregation, the Independents 
held, that every preacher remained an ordinary layman, 
having no claim on the state for revenue or subsistence. If 
he could persuade his congregation to contribute to his sup- 
port, he was the more fortunate. If not, he lived by his or^ 
dinary calling, of a baker, a tailor, or a shoemaker, and con-r 
soled himself that he resembled St. Paul, who wrought with 
his hands for his livelihood. 

Of the congregations or sects thus formed there were in 
England hundreds, perhaps thousands, most of them disa- 
greeing from each other in doctrine, and only imited by th« 
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common opinion peculiar to them aH as Independents, that 
^aoh private Christian had a* right to teach or to listen to 
whatever doctrines he thought fit; that there ought to exist 
no Church courts of any kind ; that the character of a preacher 
was only to he recognised by those disciples who chose to be 
taught by himi and that, in any more extensive point of view, 
there ought not to exist any body of priests or clergymen by 
profession, any Church government, or Church judicatories, 
or any other mode of enforcing religious doctrine, save by 
teaching it from the pulpit, and admonishing the sinner, or, 
if necessary, expelling him from the congregation. This last, 
indeed, could be no great infliction where there were so many 
churches ready to receive him, or where, if he pleased, he 
might set up a church for himself. 

The Sectaries, as the Independents were termed, enter- 
tained, as may be supposed, very wild doctrines. Men of an 
enthusiastic spirit, and sometimes a crazed imagination, as 
opinionative as they were ignorant, and many of them as igno- 
rant as the lowest vulgar, broached an endless variety of he- 
resies, some of them scandalous, some even blasphemous ; 
others, except on account of the serious subject they referred 
to, extremely ludicrous. 

But the preachers and hearers of these strange doctrines 
were not confined to the vulgar and ignorant. Too much 
learning made some men mad. Sir Henry Vane, one of 
the subtlest politicians in England, and Milton, one of the 
greatest poets ever bom, caught the spirit of the times, and 
became Independents. But above aU, Oliver Cromwell, des- 
tined to rise to the supreme power in England, was of that 
form of religion. 

This remarkable person was of honourable descent, but, 
inheriting a small fortune, had practised at one time the occu- 
pation of a brewer. After a course of gaiety and profligacy 
during early youth, he caught a strong taint of the enthusiasm 
of the times, and made himself conspicuous by his aversion 
to Prelacy, and his zealous opposition to the arbitrary meat^ 
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sures of the King- He became a member of Parliament, but, 
as he spoke indifferently, made no figure in that body, being 
only prominent for his obstinacy and uncompromising zeal. 
When, however, the Parliament raised their army, the mili- 
tary talents of Cromwell made him early distinguished. It was 
remarked that he was uniformly successful in every contest 
in which he was personally engaged, and that he was the 
first officer who could train and bring to the field a body of 
cavalry capable of meeting the shock of the Cavaliers, whose 
high birth, lofty' courage, and chivalrous bravery, made 
them forpiidable opponents of the Parliamentary forces. His 
regiu^ent of Ironsides, as they were called, from the jcuirasses 
which the men wore, were carefully ei^ercised, and accustomed 
to strict military discipline, while their courage was exalted 
by the enthusiasm which their commander contrived to in- 
spire, lie preached to them himself, prayed for them and 
with them, and attended with an air of edification to any who 
chose to preach QV pray in return. The attention of these 
military fanatics was so fixed upon the mysteries of the next 
world, that death was no terror to them ; and the fiery valour 
of th^ Cavaliers was encountered and repelled, by men who 
fought for their own ideas of religion as determinedly as their 
^enemies did for honour and loyalty. The spirit of the Inde- 
pendent sectaries spread generally through the army, and 
ihe Parliament possessed no troops so excellent as those who 
followed these doctrines. 

The great difference betwixt the Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents consisted, as I have told you, in the desire of the 
former to establish their form of religion and Church govern- 
ment as the National Church Establishment of England, and 
of course to compel a general acquiescence in their articles 
of faith. For this, a convention of the niost learned and able 
divines was assembled at Westminster, who settled the religious 
cr^ed of ike intended Church according to the utmost rigour 
of the Presbyterian creed. This assumption of exclusive power 
over the conscience alarmed the Independents, and in the 
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dispute which ensued, the consciousness of their own interest 
with the army gave the sectaries new courage and new pre* 
tensions. 

At first the Independents had been contented to let the 
Presbyterians of England, a numerous and wealthy body^ 
take the lead in public measures. But as their own numbers 
increased, and their leaders became formidable from their 
interest with the army, they resisted the intention which the 
Presbyterians showed of establishing their own faith in Eng- 
land as well as Scotland. Sir Henry Vane persuaded them 
i0 temporiie a litde longer, since to oppose Presbytery was to 
disgust the Scottish auxiliaries, enamoured as they were of 
their national system. ''We cannot yet dispense with the 
assistance of the Scots," he said ; '' the sons of Zeruiah are 
still too many for us. " But the progress of the war, while it 
totally ruined the King's party, gradually diminished the 
strength of the Presbyterians, and increased that of the In* 
dependents. The Earls of Essex and Manchester, generals 
chosen from the former party, had sustained many losses, 
which were attributed to incapacity; and they were accused 
of having let slip advantages, from which it was supposed they 
had no wish to drive the King to extremity. People begaa to 
murmur against the various high offices in the army and state 
beiQg exclusively occupied by m^mb^is of ParUt^ment, chiefly 
Presbyterians ; and the protracted length of the civil hosti- 
lities was imputed to the desire of such persons to hold ii| their 
possession as long as possible the auth^^rity which the war 
placed in their hands. 

The Parliament felt that their popularity was in danger of 
being lo$t, and looked about for means of recovering it. While 
their minds were thus troubled, Cromwell suggested a very 
art&l proposal. To recover the confidence of the nation, 
the Members of Parliament, he said, ought to resign all si- 
(fiations of trust or' power which they possessed, and confine 
themselves exelusively to the dischai^e of their legislative 
iduty. The Parliament fdl into the snare. They enacted 
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"what was called the Self-denying Ordinance ; by which, in 
order to show their disinterested patriotism, the members laid 
down all their offices, civil and military, and rendered them- 
selves incapable of resuming them. This act of self-deprivation 
proved in the event a death-blow to the power of the Pres* 
byterians; the places which were thus simply resigned, being 
instantly filled up by the ablest men in the Independent party. 

Two members of Parliament, however, were allowed to 
retain command. The one was Sir Thomas Fairfax, a Pres- 
byterian, whose military talents had been highly distinguished • 
during the war, but who was much under the guidance of 
Oliver Cromwell. The other was Cromwell himself, who 
had the title of lieutenant-Greneral only, but in fact enjoyed, 
through his influence over the soldiers, and even over Fairfax 
himself, all the advantages of supreme command. 

The success of Cromwell in this grand measure led to re- 
modelling the army after his own plan, in which he took care 
their numbers should be recruited, their discipline improved, 
and, above all, their ranks filled up with Independents. The 
influence of these changes was soon felt in the progress of the 
war. The troops of the King sustained various checks, and at 
length a total defeat in the battle of Naseby, from the effect 
ofwhich the affairs ofCharles could never recover. Loss after 
lops succeeded; the strong places which the Royalists pos* 
sessed were taken one after another; and the King's cause was 
totally ruined. The successes of Montrose had excited a gleam 
of hope, which disappeared after his defeat at Philiphaugh. 
Finally, King Charles was shut up in the city of Oxford, which 
bad adhered to his cause with the most devoted loyalty; the 
last army which he had in the field was destroyed; and he 
had no alternative save to remain in Oxford tiU he should be 
. taken prisoner, to surrender himself to his enemies, or to 
escape abroad. 

In circumstances so desperate, it was difficult to make a 
choice. A frank surrender to the Parliament, or an escape 
abroad, would have perhaps been the most adviseable conductx 
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But the Parliament and their own Independent army were now 
on the brink of quarrelling. The establishment of the Pres- 
byterian Church was resolved upon, though only for a time 
and in a limited form, and both parties were alike dissatisfied ; . 
the zealous Presbyterians, because it gave the Church courts 
too little power ; the Independents, because it invested them 
with any control, however slight, over persons of a different 
communion. Amidst the disputes of his opponents the King 
hoped to find his way back to the throne. 

For this purpose, and to place himself in a situation, as he 
hoped, from whence to negotiate with safety, Charles deter- 
mined to surrender himself to that Scottish army which had 
been sent into England, under the Earl of Leven, as auxi- 
haries of the English Parliament. The King concluded that 
he might expect personal protection, if not assistance, from 
an army composed of his own countrymen. Besides, the 
Scottish army had lately been on indifferent terms with the 
English. The Independent troops, who now equalled or 
even excelled them in discipline, and were actuated by an 
enthusiasm which the Scots did not possess, looked with an 
evil eye on an army composed of foreigners and Presby- 
terians. The English in general, as soon as their assistance 
was no longer necessary, began to regard their Scottish 
brethren as an incumbrance; and the ParUament, while they 
supplied the Independent forces Uberally with money and 
provisions, neglected the Scots in both these essentials, whose 
hoBOur and interest were affected in proportion. A perfect 
acquaintance with the discontent of the Scottish army, in- 
duced Charles to throw himself upon their protection in his 
misfortunes. 

He left Oxford in disguise, on 27th April, havii^ only two 
attendants. Nine days after his departure, he surprised the 
old Earl of Leven and the Scottish camp, who were then 
forming the siege of Newark, by delivering himself into their 
bands. The Scots received the unfortunate monarch with 
great outward respect, but guarded his person with vigilance. 
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They immediately broke up the siege, and marched with 
great speed to the norths carrying the penMm of the King 
along with them, and ohserving the strictest discipline on 
their fetreat. When their army arrived at Newcastle, a 
strong town wUch they themselves had taken, and where 
they had a garrison, they halted to await the progress of 
n^otlations at this singular crisis. 

Upon surrendering himself to the Scottish army, King 
Charles had dispatched a message to thePariiament, express- 
iiijg his having donie so, desiring thdt they would send him 
such articles of pacification as they should agree upon, and 
ofiiirilig to surrender Oxford, Newark, and whatever other 
garrisons or strong places he lAight still possess, and order 
the troops he had on foot to lay down their arms. The 
pladss were durrenderied accordingly, honourable terms being 
allowed; and the army of Montrose in the Highlands, and 
such Other forces as the Royalists still maintained throughout 
England, were disbanded^ as I have already told you, by the 
King^s bommand. 

Thie Parlianleat showed great m<Dderation, and the civil 
war seenked to be ended. The articles of pacification which 
they ofiered were not more rigorous thaii the desperate con- 
dition of the King must have taught him to expect. But 
questions of religion interfered to prevent the conclusion of 
the treaty. 

In proportion as the ^it majority Of the Parliament were 
attached to the Presbytei^ito foTbis, Charles was devoted to 
the system of Episcopacy. He deemed himself bound by 
his coronation oath tb support the Church of England, and 
he would not purchase his own restoration to the throne by 
consenting to it& being set aside. Here, therefore, the nego- 
tiation betwixt the King and his Parliament was broken off; 
but another Was opened between the English Pariiament and 
the Scottish army, concerning the disposal of the Kmg'^ 
|>erson. 

|f Charles could have brought his mind to consent to the 
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aoceptance of the Solemn League and Covenant, it is probable 
that he would have gained all Scotland to his side. This, 
however, would hAve been granting to, the Scots what he 
bad re&ised to the Parliament; for the support of Presbytery 
was the essential object of the Scottish invasion. On the 
other hand, it could hardly be expected that the Scottish 
Conventidn of Estates should resign the very point on which 
it had begun and continued the war. The Church of Scot- 
land sent forth a solemn warnings that all engagement with 
the King was unlawful. The question, therefore, was^ what 
should be done with the person of Charles. 

The gen^H>uB course would have been» to have suffered 
the King to leave the Scottish army as freely as he came 
there. In that case he might have embarked at Tynemouth, 
and found refuge in foreign countries. And even if the 
Scots bad determined that the exigencies of the times, and 
the necessity of preserving the peace betwixt England and 
Scotland, together with their engagements with the Pai^ 
liament of England, demanded that they should surrender 
the person of their King to that body» the honour of Scotland 
was intimately concerned in so conducting the transaction, 
that there should be no room for alleging that any selfish 
advantage was stipulated by the Scots as a consequence of 
giving him up. I am almost ashamed to write, that this 
honourable consideration had no weight. 

The Scottish army had a long arrear of pay due to them 
from the English ParUament, which the latter had refused, 
or at least delayed, to make forthcoming. A treaty for the 
settlement of these arrears had been set on foot ; and it had 
been i^reed that the Scottish forces should retreat into their 
own country, upon payment of two hundred thousand pounds, 
which was one-half of the debt finally admitted. Now, it is 
true that these two treaties, concerning the delivery of the 
King^s person to England, and the payment by Parliament of 
their pecuniary arrears to Scotland, were kept separate, for 
the sake of decency } but it is certain, that they not only 
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coincided in point of time, but bore upon and influenced 
each other. No man of candour will pretend to believe that 
the ParUament of England would ever have paid this con- 
siderable sum, unless to facilitate their obtaining possession 
of the King's person ; and this sordid and base transaction, 
though the work exclusively of a mercenary army, stamped 
the whole nation of Scotland with infamy. In foreign 
countries they were upbraided with the shame of having 
made then* unfortunate and confiding Sovereign a hostage, 
whose hberty or surrender was to depend on their obtaining 
payment of a paltry sum of arrears ; and the English nation 
reproached them with their greed and treachery, in the po" 
pular rhyme, — 

" Traitor Scot 

Sold his Ring for a groat '^ 

The Scottish army surrendered the person of Charles to 
the Commissioners for the English Parliament, on receiving 
security for their arreai^s of pay, and immediately evacuated 
Newcastle, and marched for their own country. I am sorry 
to conclude the Chapter with this mercenary and dishonourable 
transaction ; but the limits of the work require me to bring it 
thus to a close. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Tke King taken Prisoner ky the English Am^, and plaxed in the Palace 
of Hampton Court — his Escape to the Isle qf Wight, and Imprisonment 
in Carisbrook Cattle — Treaty with the Scotch, knanm by the name qf 
T%e Engagement — The Engagers enter England with an Army, and are 
Dtfeated — High Court of Justice appointed to ir$ the King — the Trial 
— Execution of Charles /. 

Our last chapter concluded with the dishonourahle trans- 
action foy which the Scottish army surrendered Charles I. 
into the hands of theParUament of England, on receiving se- 
curity for a sum of arrears due to them by that body. 

The commissioners of Parliament, thus possessed of the 
King's person, conducted him as a state prisoner to Holdenby 
House, in Northamptonshire, which had been assigned as his 
temporary residence ; but from which a power different from 
theirs was soon about to withdraw him. 

The Independents, as I have said, highly resented as a ty- 
ranny over their consciences the estabUshment of Presbytiery, 
however temporally, or however mitigated, in the form of a 
national church ; and were no less displeased, that the army, 
whose ranks were chiefly filled with these military saints, as 
they called themselves, who were principally of the Indepen- 
dent persuasion, was, in the event of peace, which seemed 
dose at hand, threatened either to be sent to Ireland, or dis- 
banded. The discontent among the English soldiery became 
general ; they saw that the use made of the victories, which 
their valour had mainly contributed to gain, would be to re- 
duce and disarm them, and send out of the kingdom ^uch. re* 
giments as might be suffered to i^tain theiv arms and mili* 
II. U 
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tary character. And besides the loss of pay, profession, and 
importance, the sectaries had every reason to apprehend the 
imposition of the Presbyterian yoke, as they termed the dis- 
cipline of that church. 

These mutinous dispositions were secretly encouraged by 
Cromwell, Ireton, and Fleetwood, officers of high rank and 
influence, to whom the Parliament had intrusted the chaise 
of pacifying them. At length the army assumed the ominous 
iappearance of a separate body in the state, whose affairs 
were managed by a council of superior officers, with assis- 
tance from a committee of persons, called Agitators, being 
two privates chosep from each company. These bold and 
unscrupulous men determined to gain possession of tiie person 
of the King, and to withdraw him from the power of the Par- 
liament. 

fai pursuance of this resolution, Joice, originally a tailor, 
now a comet, and a furious advocate for the cause of the 
army, on 4th June, 1647, appeared suddenly at midnight be- 
fore HoMenby House. The troops employed by the Com- 
missioners to guard Uie King's person, being infeoted, il ina^ 
be supposed, with the general feeling of the army, offaf^no 
resistance, iom^ with Utile ceremony, intruded himseH^i 
armed with his pistols, into ^ King's sleeping qMurtment, 
and informed his Majesty th»t be mu^ please to atliend him. 
'« Where is yowr QommfifiiQn?'' mA the unfortunel^ King. 
'^Yonder it i$," api^w^M the mde soldier* pointjing t^ his 
troop of boi?8^, wHi^ by the ^i4y dawning, wKssQ^n 4iniwn 
up in the e^urt-yard pf the pteee. — *'It is ^i^ten in legible 
characters,'^ replM Charles} an^ without further remon- 
strance, he prepared to. attend the escort. 

The King wfui cettdu4;te4 to Newnmrket, imd fipom (hence 
to the palace of Hemptoo Court; wd thouf^ in the hasMb of 
a body which had no lawfiil authority or respmiaibfo oha- 
raeter, he was at first treated with more respect, and even 
kindness, than he had experienced either from the Scottish 
army, ojr from the English Commissioners. The officers dis" 
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trusted, pertuqpfl) the security of their own power, for tbcy 
offered a paeifioatioii on easy terms, lliey asked an equal 
national representation, freely ehosen; stipidated that tl»e two 
Houses of Parliament should enjoy the ooimuand of the ni^ 
htia for fourteen years; and even agreed that ike order of 
Bishops ^Mwld be re-established, but wiiliout any tan^ral 
power or coercive jurisdictidn. So fiir die terms were more 
moderate than, from such men aad in such a uoneat, the 
King could have expected. But on one point the council of 
officers was rigidly detern^ned; they insisted, that seven ef 
the adherents of Charles, chosem from those who had, with 
wisdom or with valour, best supported the sinking cause of 
royalty, should be declared incapable of painlon. Charies 
was equally resbkite in resisting this point ; his consciettce had 
suffered too deeply on the occasum of Strafford's eatecntion, 
to which he had yielded in the beginnkig of these troiiUes, to 
permit him ever to be tempted again to Abandon a fi*iead. 

In the meantime the Parltament was prqpairing to eiert 
its authority in oppeeii^ and diecUng the unconstitutional 
power assumed by the army ; and the eity of London, chiefly 
composed of Pre^yterians, shewed a gcmm^al disposition to 
standby the Houses of Legislatmre. Bat when that formi- 
dable army drew near to Lendon, both Parliament and ci- 
tizens became ntioudaled ; and the former expelled from their 
seats the lea^ng Pnesftyyterian members, and suffered the In^ 
dep^idents to dictate to the dispirited remaiSfder what mea- 
sures they judged necessary. Prudence would, at this mo- 
ment,- have strongly recommended to Charles an instant 
agreement with the anny. But the Presbyterians of England 
had not resigned hopes ; and the whole kingdom of Scotland, 
incensed at the triumph of the Sect^ies, and the contumely 
eiered to the Solemn League and Covenant, which had been 
stigmatized, in the House of Commons, as an almanack out of 
date, their Cotnmtssioners made, in private, liberal ofifers to 
restore the King by for^ of arms. In listening to these pro- 
posal, Charles flattered himself tliat he should be aMe to hold 
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the balance betwixt the Presbyterians and Independents; but 
he mistook the spirit of the latter party, from whom this pri- 
vate negotiation did not long remain a secret, and who were 
highly incensed by the discovery. 

. The Presbyterianii had undertaken the war with professions 
of profound respect towards the King^s person and dignity. 
They had always protested that they made war against the evil 
counseUors of the King, but not against his person; and their 
ordinances, while they were directed against the MaUgnants, 
as they termed the Royahsts, ran in the King's own name, as 
well as in that of the two Houses of ParUament, by whose sole 
authority they were sent forth. The Independents, on the 
contrary, boldly declared themselves at war with the Man 
Charles, as the abuser of the regal power, and the oppressor of 
the saints. Cromwell himself avouched such doctrines in open 
ParUament. He said it was childish to talk of there being no 
war with the King's person, when Charles appeared, in ar- 
mour, and at the head of his troops in open battle; and that 
he himself was so far from feeling any scruple on the subject, 
that he would fire his pistol at the King as readily as at any 
of his adherents, should he meet him in the fight. 

After the discovery of the King's treaty with the Scottish 
Commissioners, Cromwell, admitting Charles's powers of un« 
derstanding and reasoning, denounced him as a man of the 
deepest dissimulation, who had broken faith, by professing 
an entire reliance on the wisdom of the Parliament, while', by 
a separate negotiation with the Scottish Commissioners, he 
was endeavouring to rekindle the flames of civil war between 
the sister kingdoms. After speaking to this purpose, Crom* 
well required, and by the now irresistible interest of the Inde- 
pendents he obtained, a declaration from the House, that 
the ParUament would receive no further applications from 
Charles, and make no addresses to him in future. . 

The unfortunate King, while in the power of this uncom- 
promising factiont by whom his. authority seemed to be sus- 
pended, if not abolished, ought to have been aware, that if 
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he was to succeed in any aecommodation with them at all; 
it could only be by accepting, without delay or hesitation^ 
such terms as they were disposed to allow him. If he could 
have succeeded in gratifying their principal officers by pro* 
mises of wealth, rank, and distinction, which were Uberally 
tendered to them, it is probable that their influence might 
have induced, their followers to acquiesce in his restoration, 
especially if it afforded the means of disconcerting the plans 
of the Presbyterians. But Charles ought,^ at the same time, 
to have reflected, that any appearance of procrastination on- 
his part, must give rise to suspicions of his sincerity on the 
part of the military leaders; and that the Independents,, 
having once adopted an idea that he was. trifling, with or 
deceiving them, had none of that sanctimonious respect for 
his title, or person^ that could prevent his experiencing the 
utmost rigour. 

The Independents and their military council, accordingly,, 
distrusting the sincerity of Charles, and feeling every day the 
increase of their own power,, began to think of establishing 
it on an entirely different basis from that of monarchy. They 
withdrew from the King the solemn marics of respect with 
which he had been hitherto indulged, treated him with neg- 
lect and incivility, deprived him of his chaplains, confined his 
person more closely, and permitted none to have access to 
him, but such as possessed their confidence. 

Alarmed at these ominous severities, Charles now resolved 
to escape by flight, and left Hampton Court accordingly. 
Unhappily^ either misled by his attendant or by his own« in-, 
discretion, he took refuge in the Isle of Wight, where the 
governor of Carisbrook Castle was the friend of Cromwell, 
and a fierce Independent. Here the unfortunate monarch, 
only fell into a captivity more solitary, more, severe, and 
more comfortless, than any which he had yet experienced. 
He himself pointed out to Sir Philip Warwick an old gi?ey- 
headed domestic who brought in. wood to the fire, and 
observed to him, that the conversation of diat menial was* 
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the heat that be had been suffiered to enjoy for months. 
There is even reeson to tMnk his Ufe iwas aimed at, and that 
Ike King was privately encouraged to make an efibrt ta 
escape from a ^ndofw in the castle, while a person was 
pheed in readiness to shoot him as he was engaged in the 
attempt 

The eosneii of war renoaneed all further comnnnucation 
with Charles; the Parliament, now under the Independent 
inflnenee, sent down Commissioners to treat, but with pre- 
liminary conditions harder than any y,et offered to him. Two 
resources remained to him — the serviees of the disbanded 
loyalists, whom his faithful adherents might again snmmon to 
arms-**-but they were dispersed, disarmed, and heart-broken; 
or the assistance of the Scots — but they were distant and 
disunited. Yet Charles resolved to try his fortunes on this 
perilous cast, rather than treat with the Parliament, in- 
flowced at it was by the army. 

The presence of two Scottish Commissioners, who had ac- 
companied those of the Parliament to Carisbrook, enabled 
Charles to execute a secret treaty with them, by which he 
agreed to confirm the Solemn League and Covenant, esta- 
blish Presbytery, at least for a season, and concur in the ex« 
tirpation of the Sectaries. These articles, if they had boon 
gmnted while Charles was at Newcastle, would have been 
sufficient to have prevented the surrender of hfe person by 
the Scottish army; but it was the King's unfortunate lot, on 
tbis^ as on all former occasions, to delay hii^ concessions 
until they came too late, and were liable to be considered 
insincere. 

When this treaty (which was oaUed the Engagement, be- 
cauise the Commissioners engaged to restore the King by force 
of arms) was presraited to the Scottish Parliament, H was 
approved by the more moderate part of the Prosbyterians, 
who^ were led by the Duke of Hamilton, together with bis 
brother the Ear) of Lanark, the Lord Chancelior Loudoun, 
and the'Eari of Lauderdale ; this last b^'ng destined to tuftke 
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a pemarkiible Agure in the next teigA. But ttte majority of 
the l^t^byterian clergy, 9iippot*ted by the more zeiddug amottg 
th^f lIea^enk| dedared iikot the e<moeii^ioii9 of the Kmg inhere 
totAtty itUMiffldent to engatge Scdtiftiid in a ni^w war, As affoM- 
10^ M Acieqtot^ <3aii8e for a ^tidrrel tidth Eligland. This party 
w^i^ bMded by tfac^ Marquis of Argyle. 

I May here mention respe<^mg this ttobleman^ that after 
MoAtrose's arniy was disbanded, he had takeii severe vengeance 
<m the MaeDoniklds^ and other dails who fattd ilssisted in the 
desefaiCion of Argyleshire. Having the itid of David Lesley, 
^ith k body df regnhr troops, he r^dtioed sUceessively some 
fortd iftto whi(^ Akster MacDcmald (Ceikitto) had thrown 
garrisond^ aiid uniformly put the prisoiiers to the sword. The 
MacDougals were almost exterminated itf one indiseriminate 
slsmffhrn^ tod the Limiofits were put to deAth m another act 
of mAeswsm. Sh* l^mes Turiiei^, tii offieer who seized unAsr 
L^sley^ lays the Uume of these inhamaoiities on a hiird-hearted 
dergym^ft called Nenves. David Lesley was disgusted at it, 
and when, dfter serine stch smigiiinary exeetition, he saw 
his ehapkiH With his shoes stained ^vHh bl<M>d, he asked him 
reproachfitlly, "Have you enough of k new, Master John? " 

These atrocities, % whomsoever committed, must have 
be^tt perpe&cCted in Iretenge of the sufferings of Argyle and 
his 6lan; aiid to theise must be added the death of old €ol- 
kitto, the fadrer 6t Alaster Mac-Donald, likewise so called, 
who, b^g taken in <me of these Highland forts, was tried 
by a jury convened by authority of George Campbell, the 
iStheriff Substitute of Argyle, from whose sentence we are t6id 
very (^W eScapi^, and was executed of course. 

An these grounds o^ offence having been given to the 
Royftlists, iii k corner of the country where revei^e was 
coiisidered as A duty tod a virtue^ k is not extraordinary thaf 
Argyle should have objected most earnestly to theEtigagem^nt, 
iK^hieh was to enterprise in which the King^s interest was to be 
deftlMbd, widk more slender preeautio&» against the inflih^nce 
cf Aie^ Mfll^iidiifs 'dt pure Rdyafists, than seemed censist^lrf 
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with the safety of those who had been most violent against 
them. Many of the best office's of the late army declined to 
serve with the new levies, until the Church of Scotland should 
approve the cause of quarrel. The ParUament, however, 
moved by compassion for their native monarch, and willing 
to obliterate the disgrace which attached to the surrender of 
the King at Newcastle, appointed an army to be levied, to act 
in his behalf. The kingdom was thus thrown into the utmost 
confusion between the various factions of the Engagers and 
their opponents. The civil magistrates, obeying the commands^ 
of the Parliament, ordered the subjects to assume arms under 
pain of temporal punishment; while the clergy, from the pul- 
pit, denounced the vengeance of Heaven against those who 
obeyed the summons. 

The Engagers prevailed so far as to^ raise a tumultuary 
and ill-disciplined army of about fifteen thousand men^ which 
was commanded by the Duke of Hamilton. This ill-fated 
nobleman deserved the praise of being a moderate man during 
all the previous' struggles; and, thoi^h loving his King,, 
seems uniformly to have endeavoured to reconcile his admi- 
nistration with the rights, and even the prejudices, of his 
countrymen. But he had little decision of character, and less 
military skill. While the Scotch were preparing their suc- 
cours slowly, and with hesitation, the English CavaUers, 
impatient at the danger and captivity of the King, took arms. 
But their insurrections were so ill connected with each other,^ 
that they were crushed successively, save in two cases, where 
the insurgents made themselves masters of Colchester and 
Pembroke, in which towns they were instantly besieged. 

Hamilton ought to have advanced with all spe^ to raise 
the siege of these places; but instead of this, he loitered away 
more than forty days in Lancashire, until Cromwell came 
upon him near Warrington, where head and heart seem alike 
to have failed the unfortunate Duke. Without even an at- 
tempt at resistance, he. abandoned his enterprise, and made 
a disorderly retreat, le&ving*his artillery and baggage. BaiUie» 
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with the infantry, being deserted by his General, surraidered 
to the enemy at Uttoxeter; and Hamilton himself, with the 
cavalry,' took the same deplorable course. None escaped save 
a resolute body of men under the Earl of CaUender, who 
broke through the enemy, and forced their way back to their 
own country. 

The news of this disaster flew to Scotland. The refractory 
clergy took the merit of having prophesied the downfall, of 
the Engagers,. and stirred up the more zealous Presbyterians 
to take possession of the government. Argyle drew to arms 
in the Highlands, whilst the western peasantry assemUing, 
and headed by their divines, repaired to Edinbui^h. This 
insurrection was called the Whigamores' Raid, from the word, 
tv&tg, whig, that is, get an, get an, which is used by the 
western peasants in driving their horses, — a name destined 
to become the distinction of a powerful party in British history. 

The Earl of Lanark was at the head of some troops on 
the side of the Engagement, but afraid of provoking the Eng- 
lish, in whose hands his brother Hamilton was a prisoner, he 
made no material opposition to the Whigamores. Argyle 
became once more the head of the government. It was during 
this revolution that Cromwell advanced to the Borders, when, 
instead of finding any enemies to fight with, he was received 
by the victorious Whigamores as a friend and brother. Their 
horror at an army of Sectaries had been entirely overpowered 
by their far more violent repugnance to unite with Cavaliers 
and Malignants in behalf of the King. Cromwell, on that oc- 
casion, held much intimate correspondence with Argyle; which 
made it generally believed that the Marquis, in their private 
conferences, acquiesced in the violent measures which were to 
be adopted by the successful General against the captive King, 
whose fate was now decided upon. The unfortunate Marquis 
always denied this, nor was the charge ever supported by 
any tangible evidence. 

During these miUtary and political transactions, Charles 
had been engaged in a new treaty with the English Parliament, 
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whkfc was eondUGted at Newport in the Isle of Wight. It waa 
set on foot in consequenee of Cromti^eirs abeen^e with Yoa ar- 
my, which reiMored the PM^fianent to soine fretfdofn of debate, 
and the Presbyterian members to a portion of then* Mittenee. 
If any thing could have saved that unforrtnnate Prmce, it 
might have been by accomplishing an agreement with the 
House of Commons, while Hamilton's army was yet entire, 
and before the insarrection of the Royaliistfs had been entirely 
suppressed. But he delayed closing the treaty uUfH the lurmy 
returned, flushed with vimory over the Eng^ Cavaliers and 
Scottish Engag<M, imd denouncifi^ vengeanoe oh the head of 
the King, whom they accused of being the sole aiithor of the 
civil war, asid liable to punishment as such. Thfair beeame the 
language of the whole party. The pulpitis ruttg with ikt 
exhortations of the military preachers, demanding that the 
King should be given of^ti as a public enemy, to a public 
iriAl 

It was in vain that Charles bad at length, with lingering re- 
luctance, yielded every request which the Parliament could 
demand of him. It was equally in vain that the Parfiament 
had publidy declared that the concessions made by the King 
wef« suflktent to form the basis of a satisfactory peace. The 
.army, stirre* up by their ambitious officers and fanatic prea- 
chers, were resolved that Charles should be put to an opeii 
and igttominrous death ; and a sufficient force of sokfiery was 
stationed in and around London to make resistance impossible, 
either on the part of the Presbyterians or the RoyaBsts. 

In order io secure a majority in the House of Commons, 
Colonel Pride, a man who had been a brewer, drew up his 
reghnent at the doors of the Bouse of Parliament, and in the 
streets adjacent, and secured the persons of upwards of one 
hundred and fifty members, who, being supposed fiivourable 
to reconciliation with the King, Were arrested and thrown info 
prison. This act of violence was called Pride's Purge*. At 
the same time, tke House of Lords was shut up*. The re-^ 
mainder of the. House of Commons, who alone were permit- 
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ted to sit and vote, were all of the Independent party, and 
ready to do whatever should be required by the soldiers. 
This remnant of a Parliament, under the influence of the swords 
of their own soldiers, proceeded to nominate what was called 
a High Court of Justice for the trial of King Charies, chained 
with treason, as diey termed it, against the people of England. 
The Court consisted of one hundred and thirty persons, chosen 
from die army, the Parliament, and from sneb of the citizens 
of London as were well affected to the proposed change of 
government from a kingdom to a commonwealth. Many of 
the judges so nominated refused, notwithstanding, to act upon 
such a commission. Meantime, the great body of the English 
people beheld these strange preparations with grief and terror. 
The Scots, broken by the defeat of Hamilton and the success 
of the Whigamores^ Raid, had no means of giving assis- 
tance. 

Those who drove this procedure forward were of different 
classes, urged by different motives. 

Thehigher officers ofthe army, Cromwell, Ireton, and others, 
seeing they could not retain their influence by concluding a 
treaty with Charies, had resolved to dethrone ilnd put him to 
death, m order to establish a rililitary government in their own 
persons. These men had a distinct aim, and they in somo 
degree attained it ttiere were others among the Indepen-^ 
deAt party, who thought they bad offended the King so far 
beyond forgiveness, that deposition and death were necessary 
for their own safety. The motives of these persons are aba 
within the grasp of common apprehension. ' 

But there were also among the Ittd^ndent memb«fi9 of 
Partiament men of a nobler character. There were statesmen 
who had bewildered themsdves with meditating upon theo- 
retical sdbemes, till they had fancied the possibility of erecting 
a system of republican government on the foundation of the 
ancient monarchy of England. Such men, imposed on by a 
splendid dream of unattainable freedom, imagined that the 
violence put upon the Patfiament by the soHiery , and the death 
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of the King, when it should take place, were but necessarjr 
steps to the establishment of this visionary fabric of perfect 
liberty, like the pulling down of an old edifice to make room for 
a new building. After this fanciful class of poUticians, came 
enthusiasts of another and coarser description, influenced by 
the wild harangues of their crack-brained preachers,who saw 
in Charles not only the head of the enemies with whom they 
had been contending for four years with various fortune, but 
also a wicked King of Amalekites, delivered up to them to be 
hewn in pieces in the name of Heaven. Such were the va- 
rious motives which urged the actors in this extraordinary 
scene. 

The pretext by which they coloured these proceedings was 
that the King had levied war against his people, to extend 
over them an unlawful authority. If this had been true in 
point of fact, it was no ground of charge against Charles in 
point of law;, for the constitution of England declares that the 
King can do no wrong, that is, cannot be made responsible for 
any wrong which he does. The vengeance of the laws, 
when such wrong is committed, is most justly directed against 
those wicked ministers by whom the culpable measure is 
contrived, and the agents by whom it is executed. The con- 
stitution of England wisely rests on the principle, that if the 
counsellors and instruments of a prince-s pleasure are kept 
under wholesome terror of the laws, there is no risk of the 
monarch, in his own unassisted person, transgressing the 
Umits of his authority. 

But in fact the King had not taken arms against the Par- 
liament to gain any new and extraordinary extent of power. 
It is no doubt true, that the Parliament, when summoned 
together, had many just grievances to complain of; but these 
were not, in general, innovations of Charles, but such exer- 
tions of power as had been customary in the four last reigns^ 
when the crown of England had been freed from the restraint 
of the Barons, without being sufficiently subjected to the control 
of the House of Commons, representing the people at large. 
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They were, however, very had precedents ; and, since the 
King had shown a desire to foQow them, the Parliament were 
most justly called upon to resist the repetition of old en- 
croachments upon their Uherty. But before the war broke out, 
the King had relinquished in favour of the Commons all they 
had demanded. The ultimate cause of quarrel was, which 
party should have the command of the militia or public force 
of the kingdom. This was a constitutional part of the King's 
prerogative; for the executive power cannot be said to exist 
unless united with the power of the sword. Violence on each 
side heightened the general want of confidence. The Par- 
liament, as has been before stated, garrisoned, and held out 
the town of Hull against Charles; and the King infringed the 
privileges of the Commons, by coming with an armed ti*ain 
to arrest five of their members during the sitting of ParUament. 
So that the war must be justly imputed to a train of long-pro- 
tracted quarrels, in which neither party could be termed 
wholly right, and still less entirely wrong, but which created 
so much jealousy on both sides as could scarcely terminate 
otherwise than in civil war. ^ . 

The High Court of Justice, nevertheless, was opened, and 
ihe King was brought to the bar on 19th January, 1649. The 
soldiers, who crowded the avenues, were taught to cry out 
for justice upon the royal prisoner. When a bystander, af- 
fected by 4he contrast betwixt the King's present and former 
4^ondition, could not refrain from saying aloud, " God save 
your Majesty,'' he was struck and beaten by the guards 
around him — '^ A rude chastisement," said the King, '' for so 
slight an offence. " Charles behaved throughout the whole 
of the trying scene with the utmost dignity. He bore, without 
complaining, the reproaches of murderer and tyrant, which 
were showered on him by the j^Otous soldiery ; and when a 
ruffian spit in: his face^' the captive monarch wiped it off with 
his handkerchief, and^only said, ^Poor creatures! for half a 
erown they would do the same to their father. " 

When the deed of aecuss^n, stated to be in the name of 
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the people erf* England, was read, a voice from o&e of the 
galleries exeiaimed, '^oot the teadi part of tbem!" Again, 
as the names of the judges were called over, when that of 
General FairfieuL occurred, the same voice replied, '' He has 
more sense than to be here. ^' Upon the officer who com- 
manded the guard ordering the musketeers to fire into the 
gallery from which the interruptioii came, the speaker was 
discovered to be Lady Fairfax, wife of Sir Thomas, die Ge- 
neral of the forces, and a daughter of the noble house of 
Vere, who in this mamier declared her rescsitment si the 
extraordinary scene. 

The King, when placed at the bar, looked around on the 
awfiil preparations for trial, on the bench, crowded with 
avowed enemies, and disjdaying what was still more painful, 
the fisbnes of one or two ungrateful friends, without losing his 
steady composure. When the pubfio accuser began to speak, 
he touched him with his staff, and sternly admonished him 
to forbear. He afterwards displayed both talent and boldness 
in his own defence. He disowned the authority of the novel 
and incompetent court before which he was placed; reminded 
those who sat as his judges, that he was theu* lawful King, 
answeraUe indieed to God for the use of his power, but 
declared by the constitution incapable of doing wrongs E^eii 
if the ai^hority of the people were sn^bneoi to pkoe him 
before the bar, he defied that such authority had been ob- 
tained. The act of violence, he justly stated, was ib^ deed, 
not of the. English naiioa, but of a few daring men, who had 
violated, by military force, the freedomi4>f the House of Com- 
mons, and ali^etber destroyed and abolished the House of 
Peers. He declared that he spoke not for ttimself, hui for the 
sake of the laws and liberties of Eaglaad. 

Though repeatedly interrupted by Bradshaw, a lawyer, 
presidexit of the pretended High Court of Justioe, Ckurles 
pronounced his defence in a memly, yet temperate manner. 
Being then three times called oa to aaswer to the diarge, he 
as often declined the jurisdictioa of die Court. Sentence of 
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death was then pronounced, to be executed in front of the 
royal palace, lately his own. 

On the 30th January, 1649, Charles I. was brought forth 
through one of the windows in front of the Banqueting House 
at Whitehall, upon a large scaffold hung with black, and 
closely surrounded with guards. Two executioners in masks 
attended (one wearing a long grey beard), beside a block 
and cushion. Juxon, a bishop of the Church of England, as- 
sisted die King's devotions. As Charles kid his head on the 
block, he addressed to the bishop, emphatically, the word 
remember, and then gave the signal for the fatal stroke. 
One executioner struck the head from the shoulders at a 
single blow ; the other held it up» and proclaimed it the head 
of a traitor* The soldiers shouted in triumph, but the mul- 
titude generaQy burst out into tears and lamentations. 

This tragic spectacle was tar from accomplishing the pur- 
pose intended by those who had designed it. On the contrary, 
the Kill's serene and religious behaviour at his trial and exe- 
cution excited die sympathy and sorrow of many who ha4 
been his enemies when in power; the injustice and brutality 
which he hiire with so much dignity, overpowered the remem- 
brance of the errors of which he had heem ginlty ; utd (he 
almost universal sense of the iniquity of Us sentence, was a 
principal cause of the subsequeAt reslorati<m of his family to 
the throne. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

Monbtue make* a Deteent vpon the Highlands^ it taken pritcner, and 
Executed — Charles II,, being declared King, arrives in Scotland — 
Cromwell's Invasion qf Scotland — Battle of Dunbar — Coronation of 
Charles II. — He takes the Contmand qf the Army, marches into Eng- 
land, is defeated ai Worcester, and Escapes aJbroad — War in Scot- 
land under General Morde — Cromwell makes hrmselfLord Protector 
•f the Republics ofChreat Britain and Ireland — Gleneaim's Rising — 
Exploits qfEvan Dku, qfLochiel, Chufqf the Camerons, 

The death of Charles I. was nowhere more deeply resented 
than in his native country of Scotland ; and their national 
pride was the more hurt, that they could not but be con- 
scious that the surrender of his person by the Scottish army at 
Newcastle, was the event which contributed immediately to 
place him in the hands of his enemies. 

The government, since the Whigamores' Raid, had con* 
tinned in the hands of Argyle and the more rigid Presbyterians ; 
but even they, no friends to the House of Stewart, were bound 
by the Covenant, which was their rulcf in all things, to 
acknowledge the hereditary descent of their ancient Kings, 
and call to the throne Charles, the eldest son dfthe deceased 
monarch, providing he would consent to unite with his sub- 
jects in taking the Solemn League and Covenant, for the 
support of Presbytery, and the putting down of all other forms 
of reUgion. The Scottish ParUament met, and resolved ac- 
cordingly to proclaim Charles II. their lawiiil sovereign; but, 
at the same time, not to admit him to the actual power as 
such, until he should give security for the reUgion, unity, 
and peace of the kingdoms. Commissioners were sent to wait 
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'«pon Charies, who had retreated to the Continent, in order 
to offer him the throne of Scotland on these terms. 

The young Prince had abeady around him counsellors of 
a different charaioter. The celebrated Marquis of Montrose, 
and other Scottish nobles^ few in number, but animated by 
their leader's courage and zeal, advised him to reject the pro- 
posal of the Presbyterians to recall him to the regal dignity 
on such conditions, and offered their swords and fives to 
place him on the throne by force of arms. 

It appears that Charles IL, who never had any deep sense 
of integrity, was wiUing to treat with both of these parties at 
one and the same time; and that he granted a commission to 
the Marquis to attempt a descent on Scotland, taking the 
chance of what might be accomplished by his far-famed for- 
tune and dauntless enterprise, while he kept a negotiation 
afloat with the Presbyterian conunissioners, in case of Mont- 
rose's fiedlure. 

That intrepid but rash enthusiast embarked at Hamburgh, 
with some ai*ms and treasikre, supplied by the northern courts of 
Europe. His fame drew around him a few^ of the emigrant 
Royalists, chiefly Soottidi^ and he recruited about six hundred 
German mercenaries. His first descent was on the Orkney 
islands, where he forced to arms a few hundreds of unwarlike 
fishermen. He next disembarked on the mainland} but the 
natives fled, from him, remembering the former excesses of his 
army. Strachan, an officer under Lesley, came upon the Mar- 
quis by surprise, near a pass called InV^rcharron, on theconfines 
of Ross* shire. The Orkney men made but little resistance; the 
Germans retired to a wood^ and there surrendered; the few 
Scottish companions of Montrose fought bravely, but in vain. 
Many gallant cavaliers were made prisoners. Montrose, when 
the day was irretrievably lost, threw off his cloak bearing the 
star, and afterwards changed clothes with an ordinary High- 
land kern, that he might endeavour to effect his escape. 
Exhausted with fatigue and hunger, he was at length taken 
by a Ros»-shire chief, MacLeod of Assint, who happened id 
n. u 
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be oat with a party of hlfl men in arms. The Mi»H}uis dis- 
covered himself to diis man, thinking himself s^ure of favour^ 
since Assint had beeii once his &wn foHower. Bnt tempted 
hy a reward of four hundred b<^s of meal, this wretched chief 
deliv^ed his old commander into the unfriendly hands of 
David Lesley. 

The Covenanters, when he who had so often made them 
tremble was at length delivered into their hands, celebrated 
their victory with all the exultation of mean, timid, and suli^i 
fiqpirits, suddenly released from apprehension of imminent 
danger. Montrose was dragged in a sort of triumph from town 
to town, in the mean garb in which he had disguised himself 
for flight To the honour of the town of Dundee, which, you 
-^n recollect, had been partly plundered, and partly burnt by 
Montrose^s forces, during his eventfiil progress in 1645, the 
citizens of that town were the first who supplied their fallen 
foe with clothes befitting his rank, with money, and with ne- 
cessaries. The Marquis himself must have felt this as a severe 
rebuke for the wastefiil mode in which he had carried (m hi& 
warEstre; and it was a still more^piercing reproach to the un- 
wordiy victors, who now triumphed over a heroic enemy itt 
the same manner as they would have done over a delected 
felon. "^^ 

While Montrose was confined in the" house of the Laird of 
Grange, in Fifeskire, he had almost made his escape thfough 
the boU strati^pcm of the Laird's wife, a descendant^ the 
house of SomerviUe. This lady^» address had drenched the 
guards with liquor; and the Marquis, disguised in female 
attire, with which she had furnished him, had already passed 
the sleq>ing sentinels, when he was challenged and stoj^d 
by a hatf^drunkan soldier, who had keen ramUing about 
without any duty or purpose,^ The alarm being given, he 
was again secured, and the lady's plot was. o£ no a\saiL ^ She 
escaped punifihm6i;t only by her husband's conaexion wilh 
the rulipg party. 

Before Montrose reached Edinburgh, he had been eoii^ 
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dekimed by the Pbrlidmeiit to Ihfe death of a traitor. The sen- 
tence was pronouneed, without further trial, upon an act of 
attainder paissed whikt he wals phinderidg Argyle in the winter 
of 1644 ; Mid it was studiously aggravated by every species 
ofinfkmy. 

The MurquiS waS, a'c^cording to the special order of Par- 
liament, met 6t the gates by the idagistrates, attended by the 
common hangman, who ^as ciad for the time in his own 
livery. He was appointed, as the most infamous mode of 
execution^ t6 be hanged on a gibbet thirty feet high, his head 
to be fixed on the tolbooth, or pHson of Edinburgh, his body 
to be quartered, and his limbs to be placed over the gates 
of the prin<iipal towns of Scotland. According to the sen- 
tence, he was tonduisted to jail on a cart, whereon was fixed 
a high bench on which he was placed^ bound and barehead- 
ed, the horse led by the executioner, wearing his bonnet, 
and tfa^ noble pi^isoiier exposed to the scorn of the people^ 
who were expected to hoot at him and revile him. But the 
i*abble, who came out with th^ rudest purposes, relented 
when they saw the digidty of his bearing'; and silence, accom- 
panied by the bighs and teai^ of the crowd, attended the 
progress, whibh his enemies had designed should excite other 
amotions. The only observation he made was, that ''the 
ceremonial of his entrance had been somewhat fatiguing and 
tedious.^' 

He was next brought before the ParUament, to hear the 
terms of his sentence, where he appeared with the same 
manly indifference. He gazed around on his assembled ene- 
mies with as much eoknposure as the most unconcerned 
spectator; heard Loudoun, the Chancellor, upbraid him, in 
a long and Violent declamation, with the breach of both the 
fii^ilmd second Covenant; with his cruel wars at the head 
of the savage Irish and Highlandmen; and with the murders, 
treasofns^ and conflagrations, which they had occasioned. 
When the Chancellor had finished, Montrose with difficulty 
obtained permission to reply. 

12* 
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He told the Parliament^ with his usual boldness, that if he 
appeared before them uncovered, and addressed them with 
respect, it was only because the King had acknowledged 
their assembly, by entering into a treaty with them. He ad- 
mitted he had taken the first, or National Covenant, and had 
acted upon it so long as it was confined to its proper pur- 
poses, but had dissented from and opposed those who had 
used it as a pretext for assailing the royal authority. *' The 
second, or Solemn League and Covenant," he said, ** he had 
never taken, and was therefore in no respect bound by it. 
He had made war by the King's express commission ; and 
although it was impossible, in the course of hostilities, abso- 
lutely to prevent acts of military violence, he had always 
disowned and punished such irregularities. He had never,'' 
be said, ^' spilt the blood of a prisoner, even in retaliation 
of the cold-blooded murder of his officers and friends — nay, 
he had spared the lives of thousands in the very shock of 
battle. His last undertaking," he continued, '* was carried 
on at the express command of Charles U., whom they had 
proclaimed their sovereign, and with whom they were 
treating as such. Therefore, he desired to be used by them 
as a man and a Christian, to whom many of them had been 
indebted for life and property, when the fate of war had 
placed both in his power. He required them, in conclusion, 
to proceed with him according to the laws of nature and 
nations, but especially according to those of Scotland, as 
they themselves would expect to be judged when they stood 
at the bar of Almighty God." 

The sentence already mentioned was then read to the 
undaunted prisoner, on which he observed, he was more 
honoured in having his head set on the prison, for the cause 
in which he died, than he would have been in having his pic- 
ture in the King's bedchamber. As to the distribution of his 
limbs, he said he wished he had flesh enough to send some 
to each city of Europe, in memory of the cause in which he 
died. He spent the night in reducing these ideas into poetry. 
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Early on Ae morning of the next day he was awakened by 
the drums and trumpets calling out the guards, by orders of 
Parliament, to attend on his execution. " Alas!" he said, ^^l 
have given these good folks much trouble while alive, and do 
I continue to be a terror to them on the day I am to die P" 

The clergy importuned him, urging rq>entance of his sins, 
and offering, on his expressing such compunction, to relieve 
him from the sentence of excommunication, under which he 
laboured. He calmly replied, that though the excommuni- 
cation had been rashly pronounced, yet it gave him pain^ and 
he desired to be freed from it, if a relaxation could be obtained^ 
by expressing penitence for his offences as a man; but that he 
had committed none in his duty to his prince and country, and, 
therefore, had none to acknowledge or repent of. 

Johnstone of Warriston^ an eminent Covenanter, intruded 
himself on the noble prisoner, while he was combing the 
long curled hair, which he wore as a cavalier. Warriston, a 
gloomy fanatic, hinted as if it were but an idle employment 
at so solemn a time. '^ I will arrange my' head as I please to* 
day, while it is still my own," answered Montrose ; ^^ to-mor- 
row it will be yours, and you may deal with it as you list." 

The Marquis walked on foot from the prison to the Grass- 
market, the common place of execution for the basest felons, 
where a gibbet of extraordinary height, with a scaffold co- 
vered with black cloth, were erected. Here he was again 
pressed by the Presbyterian clergy to own his guilt. Their cruel ^ 
and illiberal officiousnes could not disturb the serenity of his 
temper. To exaggerate the infamy of his punishment, or 
rather to show the mean spite of his enemies, a book, con- 
taining the printed history of his exploits, was hung around 
his neck by the hangman. This insult, likewise, he treated 
with contempt, saying, he accounted such ai record of his ser- 
vices to his prince as a symbol equally honourable with the 
badge of the Garter, which the King had bestowed on him. 
In all other particulates, Montrose bore himself with the same 
calm dignity, and finally submittedto execution with such re-^ 
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solved eaucage, that niany, eren of his^ bittevcet anemi^Sy Mrept 
on tke oocasian. He suffered ga the Slat of Miaiy, I6&€t 

Argyfe, themortal foe of Monirose, exubed in priyate o;irer the 
death of his enemy, hut abstained from appearing- in ParHar 
ment -wkeit he was Gondeauied, and from -witnessing Us exe-r 
culjon. He is even said to, have died tears when he keaod the 
scene rehearsed. His son, Lprd Lorn, was less scrupulous.; 
he looked onfai&f(^udal enemy's last moments, and even n^atohtfd 
the hlow& of the e:i^^cutioner's axe^ while he dussevered the 
head fco^L the body. Ui^ eruelty was requited in the. siihsefr 
quenl reign; and indeed Heaven sooa after made manifeel the 
klbf, as we)l as guiU, which destroyed this ce^bre^ed coivrr 
manner, at a time when approafihing was mig^t ha.ve ren- 
dered his talents invaluable to his. country. 

Otihisr noble Scottish blood was, spdi at the same time^ both 
at home and in. England; l^he Marquis of Huntly^ wha had 
alfWaya acted for the King, though he had injured Im-. afl^m 
by his hesitation to. ooop^sit^ with Monteose, wasi beheaded 
at Ediabuvgh; andUrjry, who. bad been somethn^&tJKe enemy^ 
sometimes the follower* of Alontro^, was executedrvi^ otfaerft 
of the. ]\lai^iiis!s priocipa}) foHpnArers. 

The unfortunajte Duke qC Hawltoo, a, man of a gentle but 
iadtfcisiye oharac^er, was. t^en, as I have. told. youi^ in^hisafrr. 
tempt to invade England, and d^U^^or the King, whon^he seema 
to.l^veiierYed withfidelity^ though h^ fdi under* hia:sn6piaQB^ 
andi ev€»ii $ufferQd a hmg im^iaoument by the royal: oedwv 
While he. was Qwfine4a^ Windsor, Charles, poeviousi to hi£fe 
trial^ wa& brought there by tbe.soldiera. l^he. dethnoned' I^mg^ 
was permitted a momentary interview with: the subject^ ^nhok 
hadi lost foriiineaiid.liberty in his cause. ItamiltQnt bui^tiiiitoi 
team, and flung himself at the King!&feet, exchuiiiiiigf '^]% 
dear master !" — '^Ihayebeen a dear master tp^ youindeodi!^ 
said Charles^ loudly rairiag him. After the^xj^utip% ojltbf^ 
Kiwg, HawJtom with the Sari ofj Hftljan^j Wd Cajel, mik 
otb^cS) wljp had ppqipotj^d the risinft of the ]f(^y^lis4f^ W.4i(r 
fiEf eut point?, were Qoo4em9^ to. be bebqc^]^. A, js^tQ^i^ql^ 
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imvttUeF»£wi€lfnOw«%^9<riBu)<Hi»ofllMlium WbUkitlit 

Mlrteitce was prmounoed^ ke exdakatod it \(ra8 » great honour 
toa poor Wekb knight to be bdieaded with so rauty BoMes^ 
addiog, with an oath, ** I thought they would hftve huiged 
floe." The gaiOant old man's life was sparedi wheft his com- 
f9mm» in misfortuBe were executed. 

While diese bloody scenes were proceeding, the Commis- 
sioaevs of the Scottish Parliament continued to carry on the 
treaty with Chwles II. He had nearly brdcen it off, when 
Montrose's execution was reported to him ; but a sense of his 
owndtt^idty in maintain!^ atreaty wUh &e Parliament, while 
he gave Montrose a commission to invade and make war on 
tbem^ smothered his complaints on the sutject At length 
Chaiies, seeing no other resource, agreed to accept the crown 
of Scotland on the terms offered, whidi were those of the 
most absehite compliance with the will of the Scottish Par* 
linnent in civil Btbim^ and with the pleasure of the General 
Assembly of the Kirk in ecelesinstica} concerns* Above ail, 
the young King promised to take upon, him the obligations of 
the Solemn League and Covemmt, andtefurther them by every 
mean^- in his power. On tiiese conditions* the treaty was con*- 
ehided; Charles^ sailed from Holland, and arpivmg on the coast 
of Scotland, Itmded near the moutk of the river Spey, and 
advanced to Stiiiing« 

Scotland was at tins time divided into three pai*ties9 highly 
inimical- to each other. There was, first,, the rigid Pres- 
byterians,. oS whom Argyle was the leader. This was tl|e 
faction whieh had, since the Whignmores' Raid, been in 
possession of the supreme power of government, and with 
its leaders the King had made the treaty in Holland. Si^ 
ooNDLY, the moderate Presbyterians, catted the Engagers, 
who had joined with Hamilton in his incursion into England. 
These were headed by the Earl of Lanark, who succeeded 
te the dukedom of Hamilton on the execution of his brother; 
by Lauderdale, a man of very considerable talents ; Dun- 
fermline and others. Thudly, there was the party of the 
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Absolute Loyalists, friends and followers of Montrose ; sudii 
a« the Marquis of Huntly, Lord Ogilvy, a few other nobles 
and gentlemen, and some Highland chiefs, too ignorant and 
too remotely situated to have any influence in state affisdrs. 

As all these three parties acknowledged, with more or less 
warmth, the sovereignty of King Charles, it might have 
seemed no very difficult matter to have united them in the 
same patriotic purpose of maintaining the national indepen- 
dence of the kingdom. But successful resistance to the 
English was a task to which the high Presbyterians, being 
the ruling party, thought themselves perfectly competent. 
Indeed they entertained the most presumptuous confidence 
in their own strength, and their clergy assured them, that so 
&r from the aid of either Engagers or Malignants being 
profitable to them in the common defence, the presence of 
any such profane assistants would draw down the curse of 
Heaven on the cause, which, if trusted to the hands of true 
Covenanters only, could not fail to prosper. 

Argyle, therefore, and his friends, received the young King 
with all the outward marks of profound respect. But they 
took care to give him his own will in no one particular. 
They excluded from attendance on his person all his English 
adherents, suspicious of their attachment to Prelacy and 
malignant opinions. The ministers beset him with exhor- 
tations and sermons of immoderate length, introduced on all 
occasions, and exhausting the patience of a young prince, 
whose strong sense of the ridiculous, and impatience of 
serious subjects, led him to receive with heartfelt contempt 
and disgust the homely eloquence of the long-winded orators. 
The preachers also gave him offence, by choosing frequently 
for their themes the sins of his father, the idolatry of his 
mother, who was a Catholic, and what they frankly termed 
his own ill-disguified disposition to malignity. They numbered 
up the judgments which, they affirmed, these sins had brought 
on his father's house, and they prayed that they might not 
be followed by similar punishments upon Charles himself. 
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These iU-timed and ill-judged admonitions were so often 
repeated, as to impress on the young King's mind a feding 
of dislike and disgust, with which he remembered the Pres^ 
byterian preachers and their doctrines as long as he lived. 

Sometimes their fanaticism and want of judgment led to 
ridiculous scenes. It is said, that on one occasion a devout 
ladyt who Uved opposite to the royal lodgings, saw from her 
window the young King engaged in a game at cards, or some 
other fiivolotts amusement, which the rigour of the Co- 
venanters denounced as sinful. The lady communicated this 
important discovery to her minister, and it reached the ears 
of the Commission of the Kirk, who named a venerable 
member of their body to rebuke the monarch personally for 
this act of backsUdii^^. The dei^man to whom this deli^ 
cate conunission was intrusted, was a shrewd old man, who 
saw no great wisdom in the proceedings of his brethren, but 
executed their commands with courtly dexterity, and summed 
up. his ghostly admonition with a request, that when his 
Majesty indulged in similar recreations, he would be pleased 
to take the precaution of shutting the windows. The King 
laughed, and was glad to escape so well from the apprehended 
leicture. But events were fast af^roaching which had no 
jesting aspect. 

England, to which you must now turn your attention, had 
totally changed, its outward constitution since the death of 
the King. Cromwell, who, using the victorious army as his 
took, was already in the real possession of the supreme power, 
had stiU more tasks than one to accomplish, before he dared 
venture to assume the external appearance of it. He suffered, 
therefore, the diminished and mutilated House of Commons 
to exist for a season, during which the philosophical Re- 
publicans of the party passed resolutions that monarchy should 
never be again established in England; that the power of 
the Executive Government should be lodged in a Council of 
State; and.that the House of Lords should be abolished. 

Meantime, Cromwell led in person a p^rt of hi& victorious 
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«my io^ Iffeb»d, wUcfe haik been tke iceiie of more frii^ilfiil 
disovdiefs dMM Englattd^ or ^ci» Soothnd. These had Iwgm 
b]r the CatisoKc inhahitaiils. risiBg upon the ProlMtnits^. and 
murdering many theasands. of Aem im what tt. termed' the 
kish Massacce. Thia had been fDDowed hy^ a: ifenend war 
helween the opposite partka ia seligion, bnt ai laigth- flie 
address of the Duke o£Orau)nd,.a9i devoted a loyaBstaflrMent* 
r^e, Gonteived to engage a. hrge portster of Am CalbolMa oil 
the side of Chariest; and Ireland beeaaw the ptaserof refipge 
t0i alt the Cairaliers, or remainsi ef tba roysd parl^ ndie 
b€^n to masume m formidable appearanee nt that isiaiidi 
The- arrwal aS Cromwell suddenly ehanged thia gleam of 
fiittune into' doud and stnrrat Wberemv thia feited 6enaid 
appeared, he wae victorious;. and in Ir4daad; m^ovdep perhaps 
ta« strike tenror lotoa fieree people (ft>v CNifrer CreawreH vms 
not hfasMUhirsty ky diaposiiion), he< made dreadfat eiceeutimi 
among the^ vatupiished,. paviiculariy at the storming^ of the 
timm of DnQgheda^ where his-troopa spaaed neither sex* nor 
age>. He now rMumadi to Efflghmd^. wiih even; gveeiet tetPer 
atiaehed' to hk naflue than before; 

Irhe. saw GenaBomueahb o£ England) hai^ no intonllon.that 
this son of the Kin^ whe» they had. put todeatb, shouM be 
suffered to establish himself quietly in the sister kittgdom<of 
SifOHltland, and eiijey the; powev^.whienioppertontlTfiolfeved, 
pf egaaa ealUngi to aama hi« muneDonstadhcrento inEngiand^ 
s«A disturbing or pei^af>a desttroymg their new-^modeHed 
>a9iibUe^ They weee- resolved to phsvent: thisi dangeo by 
PKiaking war on Soottand^ whiki atilb weakened by hen dbmestic 
dmensionsn and conqiellittg; hen to adept the eenstittitioia of 
St. n^fsuklifiy and to become, oonfederated witfai their own. This 
proposal waa)oiI course haughtily rejeoto4: hy tha Soota^ as 
il imjdied a^renunciation.at.onee of King.and,Kirk,.aiidL&totel 
alteration of the Seottish consLitution ini ebsrilandveeclesiaatiQal 
goyemmcHii. The ruling parties of: hedfe na^oUr thsrefonr, 
prepared for the conteat« 

Xhe rigid PnesbyterJMift in Seotiand showed) tt«w> a double 
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anxiety to enolude trom their army ali, however otherwise 
w€ll qualifiecl to s^maM in such a wm^ whom they regained 
as susfi^i^iis whether as absohite Mafigvants, or as approaek* 
iag iiearer to their own dootrines, by professtag only a mo- 
derate aad tolerant attachment taPresli^epy. 

Yet even withoact the afisistance of these excluded parties, 
the Convention at ^3tate» assembled' a fine army > full of meitk 
entjuiaiastie in thaeause in which they were about t^ fight ; 
and faeling att die impulse which could be give» by the mde 
elmiuen^e. of their favourite ministers. Unfoftunately the 
pocM^rs wjere ii/^t disqposed ta limit themselVeS'ta the task 
of anioifiting tbe courage of the soli^ers^ l^ut were so pre^ 
SHmjpteious as to interfere wit& and control the plans of 1^ 
General^ and movements ol the army. 

Th&annyof Etagknd^ consisting almost entirety of Indepen- 
dettt^, amongs^whem aii]&pianwho> ehese might exert tbeoffioe 
o£aolevgyma|i,resemble4Ae>Presb^riank*oopsof S^p^Mid ; 
for bo& ai^miefi pvofessed' to appeal' to Hean^enfor the* justice 
o£ their cause, andt both resounded with psahns, prayers, ex- . 
hottations^ and religioua exeretees, to coBfirm- die futh, and 
^nHB^jiir. the^zeal of the soUieni. Bptb likewise used' the same* 
kuagiMge iut their prodamationa againsli eaeh^other^ aad> itwas^ 
«ttck asi iiQpIied a war redier on account of religion than ef 
temporaLiAleBesta. The, Soottisk preehimations dedaredthe' 
^iynjccQ iiM i Stf i a deA by CromweH to hcia wvm of tW i7(iostpei>' 
vegse b^eti^aliSeeteities,.ofjeveiry difEeoe»l2 persuasion, agoee^ 
ing iflk ttoihin^siixkig tbeir desire to effect du^ruiu ofithe*iinhy 
and djBoifdti^e.of tlie Christian* Chuiseh and the destiniciioA ot 
the^ CoA^eoaat^ to which most oftjbeir leaders had>sworn< fide^ 
litj^Ti The> acmy o£ Cromwell replied, to> tbem in^ the same 
slyk* They dedared that they vahied^ the^ Christian Cburck 
teu; thousand! time» more than their own li^es. They pr»^ 
tested that they were not only a rod of iron to dash asunder^ 
thft oommon. enemies, but. a h^dge. (though- imwortky) about 
tbediyJoe vineyaodl As forthei Co^enai^;. they pDotesteditfaati, 
W^iie»it: nofefiir making itian object of idolatry? they vi^uH be 
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content, if called upqn to encounter the Scots in this quarrel, 
to place that national engagement on the point of their pikes, 
and let God himself judge whether they or their opponents 
had best observed its obligations. 

Although the contending nations thus nearly resembled each 
other in their ideas and language, there was betwixt the Scot- 
tish and English soldiers one diflTerence, and it proved a ma- 
teria one. In the English army the officers insisted upon 
being preachers, and though their doctrine was wild enough, 
their ignorance of theology had no effect on military events. 
But. with the Scots, the Presbyterian clei^ were unhappily 
seized with the opposite rage of acting as officers and generals, 
and their skill in their own profession of divinity could not re^ 
deem the errors which they committed in the art of war. 

Fairfax having declined the command of the English army, 
his conscience (for he was a Presbyterian) not permitting him 
to engage in the war, Cromwell accepted with joy the supreme 
military authority, and prepared for the invasion of Scotland. 

The wars between the sister kingdoms seemed now about 
to be rekindled after the interval of two thirds of a century; 
and notwithstanding the greatly superior power of England, 
there was no room for absolute confidence in her ultimate 
success. The Scots, though divided into parties, so far as- 
church government was concerned, were unanimous in ac- 
knowledging the right of King Charles, whereas the EngUsh 
were far from making common cause against his claims. On 
the contrary, if the stern army of Sectaries, now about to 
take the field, should sustain any great disaster, the Cava- 
hers of England, with great part of the Presbyterians in that 
country, were alike disposed to put the King once more at the^ 
head of the government ; so that the fate not of Scotland alone,, 
but of England also, was committed to the event of the pre- 
sent war. 

Neither. were the armies and generals opposed to each, other 
unworthy of the struggle. If the army of Cromwell consisted 
of veteran soldiers, inured to constant victory, that of Scot- 
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land was fresh, numerous, and masters of their own strong 
country, which was the destined scene of action. If Crom- 
well had defeated the most celebrated generals of the CaVii- 
liers, David Lesley, the effective commander-in-chief in Scot- 
land, had been victor over Montrose, more renowned perhaps 
than any of them. If Cromwell was a general of the most 
decisive character, celebrated for the battles which he had 
won, Lesley was, by early education, a trained soldier, more 
skilful than his antagonist in taking positions, defending pas- 
ses, and all the previous arrangements of a campaign. With 
these advantages on the different sides, the eventful struggle 
commenced. 

Early in the summer of 1650, Cromwell invaded Scotland 
at the head of his veteran and well-disciplined troops. But, 
on marching through Berwickshire and East Lothian, he 
found that the country was abandoned by the population^ 
and stripped of every thing which could supply the hostile 
army. Nothing was to be seen save old spectre-looking 
women, clothed in white flannel, who told the English offi- 
cers that all the men had taken arms, under command of the 
Barods. 

Subsisting chiefly on the provisions supplied by a fleets 
which, sailing along the coast, accompanied his movements, 
the English General approached the capital, where Lesley 
had settled his head-quarters. The right wing of the Scottish 
army rested upon the high grounds at the rise of the moun- 
tain called Arthur's Seat, and the left wing was posted at 
Leith; while the high bank, formerly called Leith Walk, 
made a part of his lines, which^ defended by a numerous 
artillery, completely protected the metropolis. Cromwell 
skirmished with the Scottish advanced posts near to Restalrig^ 
but his cuirassiers were so warmly encountered, that they 
gained no advantage, and their General was obliged to with- 
draw to Musselburgh. His next effort was made from the 
westward. 
The English army made a circuit from the coast proceed^ 
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ing inland to Colinton, Redhall^ and other plao^ near to the 
eastern BKtremity of the Pentland HiUsi horn wUieb Cronlwdl 
hoped to advance on Edinblifffa. But Ldstey was iihitie- 
diately on his guard* He left hk position betl^rkt Edinburgh 
and Leith, and took one whieh eovered the dty to the wbsi^ 
ward, and was protected by the Watfer of Leith, and the 
several cuts, drains^ and tniU-lefeidB, at Saughton, Coltbridgev 
and the houses and villages in that quarter^ Here Crotnwelt 
again found the Scots in order of battle, and again was 
oUiged to withdraw after a distant cannonade. 

The necessity of returning to the neighbourhood of his 
fleet, obliged Cromwell to march back to his encataupment at 
Musselburgh. Not* was he per ittittcid to remain there in quiet. 
At the dead of night, a 6ti*ong body of oavalry, called the 
regiment of the Kirk, well armed at all points, broke into 
the English lines, with loud cries of, '* God and the Kirk! 
all is oursr* It was with some difficulty that Cromwell i^al- 
Ued his soldiers upon this sudden alarm, in which he sus- 
tained considerable loss, though the assailants were finally 
eomfelled to retreat 

The situation of the English army now became critical; — 
their provisions were nearly exhausted, the communieafion 
with the fleet grew daily more precarious, while Lesley, with 
the same prudence whidi had hitherto guided his defenei^, 
baffled all the schemes of the English leader, without ejkpos-* 
ing his army to the risk of a general action; until Cromwell^ 
iaiiiy out^generalled by the address of hiiT en^my, was conn 
petted to retire towards England. 

Leidey^ on his part, left his enoampment without d^Iay^ 
for the purpose of interceptkg the retreat of the English.- 
Mcmng by a shorter hae than Cromwell, who was oUigeid 
4o keep the coast, he took possession with his iffmy of the 
«kirts of Lanimermoor, a ridge of hiUs terminatitig on the &ea 
near tb^ town of Dunbar, ahoundii^ with diffieult passesy aH 
of which he occupied strongly. Here he proposed to swait 
Ihe a^>aek of the English, with ef cry chance, nay, alMost 
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with the eeitaintyt ^ gaining a great and decisive victory^ 

Cromwell was roduoed to much perplexity. To force his 
way t it was necessary to attack a tremendous pass called Ck)ck- 
bum's path, where, according to Cromweirs own description, 
one man might do more to defend, than ten to make way* 
And if he engaged Jn this desperate enterprise, he was liable 
to be assaulted by the numerous forces of Lesley in flimk and 
rear. He saw all the danger, and entertained thoughts of 
embarking his foot on board of his ships, and cutting his 
own way to England as he best could, at the head of his ca- 
valry. 

At this moment, the interference of the Presbyterian prea-^ 
ehers, and the influence which they possessed over the Scot- 
tish army and its General, ruined this fair promise of success.. 
In spite of all the prudent remonstrances of Lesley, they in- 
sisted that the Scottish army should be led from their strong 
position, to attack the Enghsh upon equal ground. This, in 
the language of Scripture, they called going down against the 
Philistines atGilgal. 

Cromwell bad slept at the Duke of Roxburgbe's house, 
called Broxmouth, and his army was stationed in the park 
there, when he received news that the Scots were leaving 
their fastnesses, and about to hazard a battle on the level 
f4ain. He exclaimed, "that God had delivered them into his 
bands;" and calling for his horse, placed himself at the head 
of his troops. Coming to the head of a regiment of Lan- 
cashire men, he fomid one of their officers, while they were in 
the act of marching to battle, in a fit of sudden enthusiasm 
holding forth or preaching to the men. Cromwell also listened, 
and seemed affected by his discourse. At this moment the 
sun showed hisbroad orb on the level surface of the sea^ which 
ia close to the scene of action* " Let the Lord arise,'^ he said^ 
"and let his enemies be scattered v" and presently after, look- 
ing upon the field where the battle had now conuu^ou^ed, he 
added, " I (Hro£ess they flee.'" 

CromwelUs hopes did not deceive him. The hastily raised 
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Scottiish levies, thus prel^umptuously opposed to the v^t^raM 
soldiers of the English Commander, proved unequal to stand 
the shock. Two regiments fought bravely, and were almost 
all cut off; but the greater part of Lesley^s army fell into con- 
fusion without much resistance. Great slaughter ensued; and 
many prisoners were made, whom the cruelty of the English 
govemnaient destined to a fate hitherto unknown in Christiim 
warfare. They transported to the English settlements in 
America those unfortunate captives^ subjects of an indepen- 
dent kingdom, who bore arms by order of their own lawful- 
government, and there sold them for slaves. 
' The decisive defeat at Dunbar opened the whole bf the south 
of Scotland to Cromwell. The Independients found a few 
friends and brother sectaries among the gentry, who had been 
hitherto deterredj by the fear of the Presbyterians, from mak- 
ing their opinions public. Almost all the strong places on 
the south side of the Forth were won by the arms of the Eng- 
lish, or yielded by the timidity of their defenders. Edinburgh 
Castle was surrendered, not without suspicion of gross treach-*- 
ery ; and Tantallon, Hume, Roslin, and Borthwick, with other 
fortresses, fell into their hands. 

Internal dissension added to the calamitous state of Scot-^ 
land. The Committee of Estates, with the King, and the re^ 
mainder of Lesley's army retreated to Stirling, where they 
Btill hoped to make a stand, by defending the passes of the 
Forth. A^Parliament, held dt Perth, was in this extremity 
disposed to relax in the extreme rigour of its exclusive doc- 
trines, and to admit into the army; tvhich it laboured to rein- 
force, such of the moderate Presbyterians, or Engagers, and 
even of the Royalists and Malignants, aS were inclined to 
make a formal confession of their former errors. The Roy- 
alists readily enough complied with tbis requisition; but as 
their pretended repentance was generally regarded as a mere 
farce, submitted to that they might obtain leave to bear arms 
for the King, the stricter Presbyterians looked upon this com- 
promise with Malignants as a sinful seeking for help from 
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Egypt. The Presbyterians of the western counties, in parti- 
cular, carried this opinion so far, as to think this period of na- 
tional distress an auspicious time for disclaiming the King's 
interest and title. Refusing to allow that the victory of 
Dunbar was owing to the military skill of Cromwell, and the 
discipUned valour of his troops, they set it down as a chas- 
tisement justly inflicted on the Scottish nation for espousing 
the Royal cause. Under this separate banner there assembled 
an army of about four thousand men, commanded by Kerr 
and Strachan. They were resolved, at the same time, to op- 
pose the English invasion, and to fight with the King's forces, 
and thus embroil the kingdom in a threefold war. The 
leaders of this third party, who were called Remonstrators, 
made a smart attack on a large body of English troops sta- 
tioned in Hamilton under General Lambert, and were at first 
successful ; but falling into disorder, owing to their very suc- 
cess, they were ultimately defeated. Kerr, one of their leaders, 
was wounded, and made prisoner ; and Strachan soon after- 
wards revolted, and joined the EngUsh army. 

Cromwell, in the meanwhile, made the fairest promises to 
all who would listen to him, and laboured, not altogether in 
vain, to impress the rigid Presbyterian party with a belief, 
that they had better join with the Independents, although 
disallowing of church-government, and thus obtain peace 
and a close alUance with England, than adhere to the cause 
of the King, who, with his father's house, had, he said, been 
so long the troublers of Israel. And here I may interrupt 
the course of public events, to tell you an anecdote not ge- 
nerally known, but curious as illustrating the character of 
Cromwell. 

Shortly after the battle of Dunbar, Cromwell visited Glas- 
gow; and on Sunday attended the Presbyterian service in the 
principal church of that city. The preacher, a rigid Pres- 
byterian, was nothing intimidated by the presence of the 
English General ; but entering freely upon state aflGsurs, which 
were then a common topic in the pulpit, he preached boldly 

11. 13 
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OR the errors and heresies of the Independent sectaries, 
insisted on the duty of resisting their doctrines, and even 
spoke with little respect of the person of Cromwell hinoself. 
An officer who sat behind Cromwell, whispered something in 
his ear more than once, and the General as often seemed to 
impose silence upon him. The curiosity of the congregation 
was strongly excited. At length the service was ended, and 
Cromwell was in the act of leaving the church, when he cast 
his eyes on one Wilson, a mechanic, who had long resided at 
Glasgow, and called on him by name. The man no sooner 
saw the General take notice of him than he ran away. Crom- 
well directed that he should be followed, and brought before 
him, but without injury. At the same time he sent a civil 
message to the clergyman who had preached, desiring to see 
him at his quarters. These things augmented the curiosity 
of the town's*people ; and when they saw Wilson led as 
prisoner to the GeneraFs apartments, many remained about 
the door, watching the result. Wilson soon returned, and 
joyfully showed his acquaintances some money which the 
English General had given him to drink his health. His 
business with Cromwell was easily explained. This man had 
been son of a footman who had attended James YI. to Eng- 
land. By some accident Wilson had served his apprenticeship 
to a shoemaker in the same town where Cromwell's father 
lived, had often played with Master Ohver while they were 
both children, and had obliged him by making balls and other 
playthings for him. When Wilson saw that his old companion 
recognised him, he ran away, because, recollecting his father 
had been a servant of the royal family, he thought the General, 
who was known to have brought the late King to the block, 
might nourish ill-will against all who were connected with him. 
But Cromwell had received him kindly^ spoken of Iheir 
childish acquaintance, and gave him some money. The fa- 
miliarity with which he seemed to treat him, encouraged 
Wilson to ask his former friend what it was that passed be- 
twixt the officer and him, when the preacher was thundering 
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(rom the pulpit ag»nst the sectaries and theirGeneral. ^ He 
ealled the clergyman an insolent rascal/' said Cromwell, not 
unwilling, perhaps, that his forbearance should be made 
public, ^^and asked my leave 4o pull him out of the pulpit by 
die ears ; and I commanded him to sk still, telling him the 
minister was one fool, and he another. ** This anecdote 
serves to show Crotiiweli's recollection of persons and faces. 
He next gave audience to the preacher, and used arguments 
with him which didnotreach the public; but were so convinc- 
ing, that the minister pronounced a second discourse in the 
evening, in a tone much mitigated towards Independency and 
its professors. 

While the south of Scotland was overawed, and the 
Western Remonstrators were dispersed by Cromwell, the 
Scottish Parliament, though retired beyond the Forth, still 
maintained a show of decided opposition. They resolved 
upon the coronation of Charles, a ceremony hitherto de- 
ferred, but which they determined now to perform, as a 
solemn pledge of their resolution to support the constitution 
and religion of Scotland to the last. 

But the melancholy solemnity had been nearly prevented 
by the absence of the principal personage. Charles, disgusted 
with the invectives of the Presbyterian clergy, and perhaps 
remembering the fate of his father at Newcastle, formed a 
hasty purpose of flying firom the Presbyterian camp. He had 
not been sufficiently aware of the weakness of the Royalists, 
who recommended this wild step, and he actually went off to 
the hills. But he found only a few Highlanders at Clova, 
without the appearance of an army« which he had promised 
himself, and was easily induced to return to the camp with a 
party who had been dispatched in pursuit of him. 

This excursion, which was called the Start, did not greatly 
tend to increase confidence betwixt the young King and his 
Presbyterian counsellors. The ceremony of the coronation 
was performed with such solemnities as the time admitted, 

13" 
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but mingled with circumstances which must have been highly 
disgusting to Charles. The confirmation of the Covenant was 
introduced as an essential part of the solemnity; and the co- 
ronation was preceded by a national fast and humiliation^ 
expressly held on account of the sins of the Royal Family. A 
suspected hand, that of the Marquis of Argyle, placed an inse- 
cure crown on the head of the son, whose father he had been 
one of the .principal instruments in dethroning. 

These were bad omens. But, on the other hand, the King 
^ly^y^^ more libepty than before; most of the Elngagers had 
resumed their seats in Parliament ; and many Royalist officers 
were received into the army. 

Determined at this time not to be tenqpted to a disadvan- 
tageous battle, the King, who assumed the command of the 
army in person, took up aline in front of Stirling, having in 
his front the. river of Carron. Cromwell approached, but 
could neither with prudence attack the Soots in their lines, 
nor find means of inducing them to hazard a battle, unless on 
great advantage. After the armies had confronted each other 
for more than a month, Cromwell dispatched Colonel Overton 
into Fife, to turn the left flank of the Scottish army, and 
intercept theirsuppUes. He was encountered near the town 
of Inverkeithing by the Scots, commanded by Holborn and 
Brown. The first of these officers behaved basely, ^nd per- 
haps treacherously. Brown fought well and bravely, but 
finally sustaining a total defeat, was made prisoner, and after- 
wards died of grief. 

The situation of the main Scottish army, under Charles in 
person, became hazardous after this defeat, for their position 
was rendered precarious by the footing which the English 
obtained in the counties of Fife and Kinross, which enabled 
them to intercept the King's supplies and communications 
from the north. In this distressed situation Charles adopted 
a bold and decisive measure. He resolved to transfer the 
war from Scotland to Ei^hmd, and, suddenly raising his 
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camp, he moved to the south-westwsird by rapid^ marches; 
hoping to rouse his friends in England to arms, before Crom- 
weD could overtake him. But the cavaliers of England were 
now broken and dispirited, and were, besides, altogether un- 
prepared for this hasty invasion, which seemed rather the 
effect of despair than the result of deUberate and settled 
resolution. The Presbyterians, though rather inclined to the 
Royal cause, were still less disposed to hazard a junction with 
him, until terms of mutual accommodation could be settled; 
They were divided and uncertain, while the repubUcans were 
resolved and active. 

The English militia assembled under Lambert to oppose 
Charles in front, and Cromwell followed close in his rear, to 
take every advantage that could o/fer. The Scots reached 
without much opposition the city of Worcester, where, 3d 
September, 1651, the militia, o^ommanded by Lambert, and 
the regular forces under Cromwell, attacked the Royalists 
with double the number of their forces. Clarendon and other 
English authors represent the Scottish army as making little 
resistance. Cromwell, on the contrary, talks of the battle of 
Worcester, in his peculiar phraseology, as "a stiff business 
— a very glorious mercy — as stiff a contest as he had ever 
beheld," But, well or ill disputed, the day was totally lost. 
Three thousand men were slain in the field, ten thousand were 
taken, and such of them as survived their wounds, and the 
horrors of over-crowded jails, were shipped off to the planta* 
tions as slaves. 

Charles escaped from the field, and concealed himself in 
obscure retreats, under various disguises. At one time he 
was obliged to hide himself in the boughs of a spreading 
oak-tree ; hence called the Royal Oak. At another time he 
rode before a lady, Mrs. Lane, in the quality of a groom; 
and in this disguise passed through a part of the ParUament 
forces. After infinite fatigue, many romantic adventures; 
and the most imminent risk of discovery, he at len^h escaped 
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by sea, and for eight years continued to wander from one 
foreign cpnrt to another, a poor, neglected, and insulted ad- 
venturer, the claimant of thrones which he semed destined 
never to possess. 

The defeat at Worcester was a death-blow to the Resis- 
tance of the King^s party in Scotland. The Parliament, driv- 
en from Stirling to the Highlands, endeavoured in vain ta 
assemble new forces. The English troops, after Cromweir^ 
departure, were placed under the command of General Monk,, 
who now ^egan to make a remarkable figure in those times. 
He was a gentleman of good birth, had been in arms for the 
King's service, but being made prisoner, had finally embraced 
the party of the Parliament, and fought for them in Ireland. 
He was accounted a br^ve and skilful commander, totally 
free from the spirit of fanaticism so general in the army of 
Cromwell, and a man of detp sagacity, and a cold reserved 
temper. Under Monk's conduct, seconded by that of Qver- 
ton, Alured, and other parliaaientary officers, the cities^ 
castles, and fortresses of Scotland were reduced one after 
another. The partial resistance of \be wealthy seaport of 
Dundee, in particular, was punished with the extremities of 
fir^ and sword, so that other towns beciane terrified, and- 
surrendered without opposition. 

The castle of Qunottar, in Kincardineshire, the hereditary 
foitr^ss of the Earls Marischal,.^ made an honourable defence 
uncier George Ogilvy of Barras. It is situated upon i|i rock, 
almost separated from the land by a deep ravine on the one 
side, and overhanging the oqean on the other. In this strong^ 
foi*tress the Honours of Scotland, as they were called, had 
bi^en deposited after the battle of Dunbar^ These were the 
crown, sceptre, and sword of state, the symbols of Scottish 
sovereignty jwhijcb-iis^ere regarded ^jy the nation with p^puliar 
yf^V^^tvi^^^ The terror was gr^ait lest pledges, wi[& whick 
i]kO n^Qf^l hononr was so intimately connected, should f^ 
frto th^ hands of foreign schi^imaUp^ aftd republicans. Oa 
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(he other hand, the English, ardently desirous to possess 
themselves of these trophies (the rather that they had formed 
a disproportioned idea of their intrinsic value), besieged the 
castle closely, and blockaded it by sea and land. As their 
provisions began to fail, the Governor foresaw that further 
defence must speedily become impossible; and, with the as* 
sistance of Mr. Granger, minister of Kinneff, he formed a 
stratagem for securing the ancient and venerable reg€Uia 
from the dishonour which threatened them. The first 
preparation was to spread a report, that these national trea- 
sures had been carried abroad by Sir John Keith, a younger 
son of the Earl of ]|Marischal, ancestor of the family of 
Kintore. Mrs. Granger, the Minister's wife, was the princi- 
pal agent in the subsequent part of the scheme. Having 
obtained of the English general the permission to bring 
out of the castle some hardg (or bundles) of lint, which she 
said was her property, she had the courage and address to 
conceal the regalia within the hards of lint, and carried them 
boldly through the English camp, at the risk of much ill 
usage, had she been discovered in an attempt to deprive the 
greedy soldiery of their prey. Mrs. Granger played her part 
so boldly, that she imposed on the General himself, who court- 
eously saluted her, and helped [her to mount on horseback 
as. she left the encampment, little guessing with what a va- 
luable part of his expected booty she was loaded. Arriving 
with her precious charge at Kinneff, the minister buried the 
relics of royalty under the pulpii of his church, and visited 
them from time to time, in order to wrap them in fi^sh pack- 
ages, and presei've them from injury. Suspicion attached 
to the Governor of Dunottar; and when the castle was finally 
surrendered for want of provisions, he was rigorously dealt 
with, imprisoned, and even tortured, to make him discover 
where the regalia were concealed. His lady, who had been 
active in the stratagem, was subjected to similar severities, 
as were also the minister of Kinneff and his courageous spouse. 
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All, however, persisted in keeping the secret. Rewards were 
distributed, after the Restoration, to those who had been 
concerned in saving the Honours, but they do not appeair to 
have been very accurately acconunodated to the merits of 
the parties. Sir John Keith, whose name had only been 
used in the transaction as a blind, to put the English on a 
wrong scent, was created Earl of Kintore, and Ogiivy was 
made a baronet; but the courageous minister, with his he-* 
roic wife, were only rewarded with a pension in money. 

The towns and castles of Scotland being thus reduced, the 
national resistance was confined to a petty warfare, carried on 
by small bands, who lurked among the mountains and moras- 
ses, and took every advantage which these afforded to annoy 
the English troops, and cut off small parties, or straggling sol- 
diers. These were called Moss-troopers, from a word for- 
merly appropriated to the freebooters of the Rorder. Rut 
the English, who observed a most rigid discipline, were not 
much in danger of suffering from such desultory efforts; and 
as they seldom spared the prisoners taken in the skirmishes, 
the Scots found themselves obliged to submit, for the first 
time, to an invader more fortunate than all the preceding 
rulers of England. Their resistance ceased, but their hatred 
watched for a safer opportunity of vengeance. The Highland- 
ers, however, being strong ia the character of the country 
and its inhabitants, continued refractory to the English au- 
thority ; and if the soldiery ventured to go though the coun- 
try alone, or in small parties, they were sure to be surprised 
and slain, without its being possible to discover the actors. 
The English officers endeavoured to obtain from the neigh- 
bouring chiefs, who pretended complete ignorance of these 
transactions, such redress as the case admitted of, but their 
endeavours were in general ingeniously eluded. 

For example, an English garrison had lost cattle, horses, 
and even men, by the incursion of a Highland clan who had 
their residence in the neighbouring mountains, so that the in- 
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censed governor demanded peremptorily, that the actors of 
these depredations should be delivered up to him to suffer 
punishment. The Chief was in no condition to resist, but was 
not the less unwilling to deliver up the men actually concerned 
in the creagh, who were probably the boldest, or, as it was 
then termed, the preuiest, men of his name. To get easily 
out of this dilemma, he is said to have selected two or three old 
creatures, past all mihtary service, whom he sent down to the 
English commandant, as if they had been the caterans, or 
plunderers, whom he wanted. The EngUsh officer caused them 
instantly to be hanged in terrarem^ which was done accord- 
ingly, no protestations which they might make of their inno- 
cence being understood or attended to. It is to be hoped that 
other refractory chiefs found more justifiable means of pre- 
serving their authority. 

In the mean time, Oliver Cromwell accomplished an extra- 
ordinary revolution in England, which I can here but barely 
touch upon. He and his Council of Officers, who had so often 
offered violence to the Parliament, by excludii^ from the sit- 
tings such members as were obnoxious to them, now resolved 
altogether to destroy the very remnant of this body. For this 
purpose Cromwell came to the House while it was sitting, told 
them, in a violent manner, that they were no longer a Parlia- 
ment, and, upbraiding several individuals with injurious names, 
he called in a body of soldiers, and commanded one of them 
to '^ take away that bauble," meaning the silver mace, which is 
an emblem of the authority of the house. Then turning the 
members forcibly out of the hall, he locked the doors, and thus 
dissolved that memorable body, which had made war against 
the King, defeated, dethroned, and beheaded him, yet sunk at 
once under the authority of one of their own members, and 
an officer of their own naming, who had, in the banning of 
these struggles, been regarded as a man of very meaa con- 
siderations. Oliver Cromwell now seized . the supreme powec 
into his hands, with the title of Protector of the Republics of 
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Great Britain and Ireland, under which he governed these 
islands till his death, with authority more ample than was 
€ver possessed by any of their kwful monarehs. 

The confusion which the usurpation of CromweH was ex- 
pected to have occasioned in Elngland, determined the Roy^ 
alists to attempt a general rising, in which it was expected 
that great part of the Highland chieftains would join. The 
successes of Montrose were remembered, although it seems to 
have been forgotten that it was more his own genius, than 
his means, that enabled him to attain them. The Earl of 
Glencaim was placed by. the King's commissiMi at the head 
of the insurrection; he was joined by the Earl of Athole, by 
the son. of the heroic Montrose, by Lord Lorn, the son of the 
Marquis of Argyle, and other nobles. A romantic young 
English cavalier, named Wogan, joined this insurgent army at 
the head of a body of eighty horse, whom he brought by a toil- 
8(mie and dangerous march through England and the Lowlands 
of Scotland. This gallant troop was frequently engaged with 
the Republican forces, and particularly with a horse regi* 
ment, called ^' the Brazen Wall,'' from their never having 
been broken. Wogan defeated, however, a party of these 
invincibies, but received several wounds, which, though not 
at first mortal, became so for want of good sui^eons ; and 
thus, in an obscure skirmish, ended the singular career of an 
enthusiastic Royalist. 

The army under Glencaim increased to Gve thousand men, 
numbers much greater than Montrose usually commanded. 
Their leader, however, thotigh a brave and accomplished no* 
bleman, seems to have been deficient in military skill, or, at 
any rate, in the art of securing the good-will and obedience 
of the various chiefs and nobles who acted under him. It was 
in vain that Charles, to reconcile their feuds, sent over, as 
their commander-in-chief, General Middleton, who, aft^ hav- 
ing fought against Montrose in the cause of the Covenant, had 
at length becoitie dn entire Royalist, and was trusted as such. 
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But his military talents were not adequate to surmount the 
objections which were made to his obscure origin, and the 
difficultiies annexed to his.situatkm. 

General Middleton met with hut an indifferent weloome 
from the Highland army, as the following some, which took 
place at an entertainment given by him on taking the com- 
mand, will show. Glencaim had spoken something in praise 
of the men he had assiembled for the King's service, especially 
the Highlanders. In reply^ up started Sir George Miinro, 
an officer of some rq[>utation, but of a haughty and brutal 
temper, and who, trained m the wars of Germany, despised 
all irregular troops, and flatly swore that the men of whom 
the Earl thus boasted, were a pack of thieves and robbers, 
whose places he hoped to supply with very different soldiers. 
Glengarry, a H^hland chief, who was present, arose to 
resent this insolent language ; but Glencaim, preventing him, 
replied to Munro, '^You are a base Uar! — these men are 
neither thieves nor robbers, but gallant gentlemen, and brave 
soldiers." 

In s^ite of Middleton's attempts to preserve peace, this al- 
tercation led to a duel They fought on horseback, first with 
pistols, and then with broadswords. Sir George Munro, hav* 
ing received a wound on the bridle-hand, called to the Eari 
that he was unable to command his horse, and therefore de- 
sired to continue the contest on foot. ^' You base churl,'' an- 
swered Gtencairn, ^4 will match you either on foot or on 
horseback." Both dismounted, and encountered fiercely on 
foot, with their broadswords, when Munro received a wound 
across his forehead, from which the blood flowed so fast into 
his eyes, that he could not see to continue the combat. Glen- 
cairn was about to thrust his enemy through the body, when 
the Efu^l's servant struck up the point of his master's sword,, 
saying, " You have enough of him, my Lord — you have gained 
the day." Glencaim, still in great anger^stnudc the intrusive- 
peace-maker across the shouUersv, but returned to his qnar-* 
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ters, where he was shortly after laid under arrest, by order 
of the General. 

Ere this quarrel was composed, one Captain Livingstone, 
a friend of Munro's, debated the justice of the question betwixt 
the leaders so keenly with a gentleman, named Lindsay, that 
they must needs fight a duel also, in which Lindsay killed 
Livingstone on the spot. General Middleton, in spite of 
Glencaim's intercessions, ordered Lindsay to be executed by 
martial law, on which Gleucairn left the army with his' own 
immediate followera, and soon after returning to the Low- 
lands, made peace with the English. His examjple was fol- 
lowed by most of the Lowland nobles, who grew impatient 
of long marches, Highland quarters, and obscure skirmishes, 
which were followed by no important result 

Middleton still endeavoured to keep the war alive, although 
Cromwell had sent additional forces into the Highlands. At 
length he sustained a defeat at Loch-Gary, 26th July, 1654, 
after which his army dispersed, and he himself retired abroad. 
The English forces then marched through the Highlands, and 
compeUed the principal clans to submit to the authority of the 
Protector. And here I may give you an account of one in- 
dividual chieftain, of great celebrity at that time, since you 
will learn better the character of that primitive race of men 
from personal anecdotes, than from details of obscure and 
petty contests, fought at places with unpronounceable names. 

Evan Cameron ofLochiel, chief of the numerous and power- 
ful clan of Cameron, was born in 1629. He was called 
Mac-Connuill Dhu (the son of Black Donald), fi*om the pa- 
tronymic that marked his descent, and Evan Dhu, or Black 
Evan, a personal epithet derived from his own complexion. 
Young Lochiel was bred up under the directions of the Mar- 
quis of Argyle, and was in attendance on that nobleman, who 
r^^ded him as a hostage for the peaceable behaviour of his 
clan. It is said, that in the civil war the young chief was 
converted to the side of the King by the exhortations of Sir 
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Robert SpoUiswood, then in prison at St. Andrews, and 
shortly .afterwards "executed, as we have elsewhere noticed, 
for his adherence to Montrose. 

Evan Dhu, having embraced these principles, was one of 
ihe first to join in the insurrection of 1652, of which I hav^ 
just given a short account. During the best part of two years 
he was always with his clan, in the very front of battle, and 
behaved gallantly in the various skirmishes which took place. 
He was compelled, however, on one occasion, to withdraw 
from the main body, on learning that the English were ap- 
proacbiog Lochaber, with the purpose of laying waste the 
country of Lochiel. He hastened thither to protect his own 
possessions, and those of his clan. 

On returning to his estates, Lochiel had the mortification 
to find that the EngUsh had established a garrison at Inver- 
lochy , with the purpose of reducing to submission the Royalist 
clans in the neighbourhood, particularly Ins own, and the 
MacDonaJds of Glengarry and Keppoch. He resolved to 
keep a strict watch on their proceedings, and dismissing the rest 
of his followers, whom he had not the means of maintaining 
without attracting attention to his motions, belay in the woods 
withaboutfifty chosen men, within a few miles of Inveriochy. 

It was the constant poUcy of CromweU and his officers, 
both in Ireland and Scotland, to cut down and destroy the 
forests in which the insurgent natives found places of defence 
and concealment. In conformity with this general rule, the 
commandant of Inveriochy embarked three hundred men in 
two light-armed vessels, with directions to disembark at a 
place called Achdalew, for the purpose of destroying LochieFs 
cattle and felling his woods. Lochiel, who watched their 
motions. closely, saw the English soldiers come ashore, one- 
half having hatchets and other tools as a working party, the 
other half under arms, to protect their operations. Though 
the difierence of numbers was so great, the chieftain vowed 
that he would make the red soldier (so the English were 
ealled fromi their uniform) pay dear for every bullock' or tree 
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which he shofuld destroy oa the black soldier's property (al- 
luding to the dark colour of the ^tartan, and perhapa to his 
own complexion). He then demanded of some of his follow- 
ers who had served under Montrose, whether they had ever 
seen the Great Marquis encounter with such unequal numhers. 
They answered, they could recoDect no instance of such te- 
merity. " We will fight, nevertheless," said Evan Dhu, "and 
if each of us kill a man, which is no mighty matter, I will 
answer for the event. " That his iamily might not be destroyed 
in so doubtful an enterprise, he ordered his brother Allan to 
be bound to a tree, meaning to prevent his interference in the 
conflict. But Allan prevailed on a little boy, who was left to 
attend him, to unloose the cords, and was soon as deep in 
the fight as Evan himself. 

The Camerons, concealed by the trees, advanced so close 
on the enemy as to pour on them an unexpected and destruc- 
tive shower of shot and arrows, which slew thirty men ;. and 
ere they could recover from their surprise, the Highlanders 
were in the midst of them, laying about them with incredible 
lury with their ponderous swords and axes. After a gdlant 
resistance, the mass of the EngUsh began to retii^e towards 
their vessels, when Evan Dhu commanded a piiper and a 
small party to go betwixt the enemy and their barks^ and 
then sound his pibroch and war-cry, till their clamour made 
it seem that there was another body of Ifighlanders in ambush 
to cut off their retreat. The English, driven to ftiry and 
despair by this new alarm, tui^ned back, like brave men, upon 
the first assailants, and, if the working party had possessed 
military weapons, Lochiel might have had Uttle reason to con- 
gratulate himself on the result of this audacious lArati^em. 

He himself had a personal rencontre, strongly characteristic 
of the ferocity of the times. The chief was siuj^ed out by an 
Engtish officer of great personal strength, and; as they were 
separated from the generd strife, they fought in smgle combat 
for some time. Lochiel was dexterous enough to disarm the 
Ei^lishman; but his gigantic adversar^y suddenly closed on 
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him, smd in tbe straggle which ensued both fell to the groundi 
the officer uppermost He was in the act of grasping at his 
sword, which lay near the place where they lay in deadly 
struggle, and was naturally extaiding his neck in the same 
direction, when the Highland chief, making a desperate effoi^, 
grasped his enemy by the collar, and snatching with his teeth 
at the bare and out-stretched throat, he seized it as a wild- 
eat might have done, and kept his hold so fast as to tear out 
the windpipe. The officer died in this singular manner. 
Lochtel was so £iir from disowning, or being ashamed of this 
extraordinary mode of defence, that he was afterwards heard 
to say, it was the sweetest morsel he had ever tasted. 

When Lochiel, thus extricated from the most imminent 
danger, was able to rejoin his men, he fonnd they had not 
only pursued the English to the beach, but even into the sea^ 
cutting and stabbing whomsoever they could overtake. He 
himself advanced till he was chin^deep, and observing a man 
on board one of the armed vessels take aim at him with a 
musket, he dived his head under the water, >escaptng^ so 
narrowly that the bullet grazed his head. Another marksman 
was foiled by the affection of the chiefs ibster-brother, who 
threw himself betwixt the Englishman and the object of his 
aim, and was killed by the ball designed for his lord. 

Having cut off a second party, who ventured to sally from 
the fort, and thus, as he thought, sufficiently chastised the 
garrison of Inverlochy, Lochiel again joined Middleton, but 
was soon recalled to Lochaber, by new acts of devastation. 
Leaving most of his men with the Royalist General, Evan Dhn 
returned with such speed and secrecy, that^he again surprised 
a strong party when in the act of felling his woods, and as^ 
saulting them suddenly, killed on the spot a hundred men^ 
and all the officers, drivihgthe rest up to the very widls of the 
garrison* 

Middleton's army being disbanded, it was long ere Lochiel 
could bring himsdf to aoeept of peace from the hands of the 
EngUsh. He continued to harass them by attacks on detached 
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parties who straggled from the fort, — on the officers who 
went out into the woods in hunting-parties,— -on the engineer 
officers, who were sent to survey the Highlands, of whom he 
made a large party prisoners, and confined them in a desolate 
island, on a small lake, called Loch Ortuigg. By such exploits 
he rendered himself so troublesome, that the English were 
desirous to have peace with him on any moderate terms. 
Their overtures were at first rejected, Evan Dhu returning 
for answer, that he would not abjure the King's authority, 
even though the alternative was to be his Uving and dying in 
the condition of an exile and outlaw. But when it was hinted 
to him that no express renunciation of the King's authority 
would be required, and that he was only desired to live in 
peace under the existing government, the chief made his 
submission to the existing powers with much solemnity. 

Lochiel came down on this occasion at the head of his 
whole clan in arms, to the garrison of Inverlochy. The Eng- 
lish forces being drawn up in a line opposite to them, the 
Camerons laid down their arms in the name of King Charles, 
and took them up again in that of the States, without any 
miention of Cromwell, or any disowning of the King's au- 
thority. In consequence of this honourable treaty, the last 
Scotsman who maintained the cause of Charles Stewart sub- 
mitted to the authority of the republic. 

It is related of this remarkable chieftain, that he slew with 
his own hand the last wolf that was ever seen in the High- 
lands of Scotland. Another anecdote is recorded of him by 
tradition. Being benighted, on some party for the battle or 
the chase, Evan Dhu laid himself down with his followers to 
sleep in the snow. As he composed himself to rest, he ob- 
served that one of his sons, or nephews, had rolled together 
a great snowball, on which he deposited his head. Indignant 
at what he considered as a mark of efieminacy, he started up 
and kicked the snow-ball from under the sleeper's head, ex- 
claiming, — '^ Are you become so luxurious that you cannot 
sleep without a pillow?" 
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After the accession of James II., Lochiel came to court to 
obtain pardon for one of his clan, who, being in command 
of a party of Camerons, had fired by mistake on a body of 
Athole men, and kiUed several. He was received with the 
most honourable distinction, and his request granted. The 
King desiring to make bi^Ei « kpig^t^ ^ked the chieftain for 
his own sword, in order to render the ceremony still more 
peculiar. Lochiel had ridden up from Scodan.d, being, theii 
the only mode ofti^^vclliag, and^a constant r^n had so Fueled 
his trusty broadsword, that at ih>& moment no ma& could 
have unsheathed it. Lochiel, affronted at the idea which 
the Qourtiers might ocmoeive fr«ixi his not being, abb. tO) draw 
his own swoi^d) burat iatQ teargv 

" Do mi Mgwd it, my faitWW friend," mi Kaog imk^ 
with reftdj* awirt«esy-*-r^* your aw^wrdwouW have left thei^osib^ 
b«f4 of itself, had the Royal cai^a requii^d it.^' 

Wilh: that be faesjtosmd: the ioteiid/sd bonotir with hi» own 
sword, wfaiolt he presented todwi new knight as sooii as; thd 
^^r^saoBy was t)erfor4aed. 

Sir Evi!»».X>hu, suppKMrted, for die last dqtie, the oaiKMs of the 
Stewart fiimily in die battle oSi KiKeorsnkia Afteit tha^ iim\ 
atri^ w«s «iidedv be grew- old m p«ac^,. and Aurviived until 
1719, aged about ninety, and so much deprived of his strengtlii 
aiid faGuhi^0, that)'tbii{^ ^i^ee fi»naBiid«U« w^iriop tif^ fed hke 
ap. infant, apd Ub^ an, infant vooM m a t^vndl^. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Admhdgtraiion of PubUc Justice in Scotland, under CrontweU— Heavy 
Tnxet impoied fly him — Ckurtk ^oira — Re$ohUieniiti and Renum- 
itratarg—TriaU far Witckerqfi. 

We ^1 now take a general glance of Scotland, reduced 
as the country was to temporary submission under Cromwell^ 
whose power there and elsewhere was founded upon mili- 
tary usurpation only. He built strong citadels M Leith, Ayr, 
Inverness, and Glasgow. Eighteen garrisons were maintained 
throughout the kingdom, and a standing army of ten thousand 
men kept the country in subjection. Monk, so often inen- 
tioned, commanded this army, and was, besides, member of 
a Council of State, to whom the executive government was 
committed. Lord Broghiil was President of this body, and 
out of nine members, two only, Swinton and Lodkhart, were 
natives of Scotland. 

To regulate the administration of public justice, four 
English, and three Scottish judges, were appointed to hear 
causes, and to make circuits for that purpose. The English 
judges, it may be supposed, were indifferently versed in the 
law of Scotland f^ but they distributed justice with an impar- 
tiality, to which the Scottish nation had been entirely a 
stranger, and which ceased to be experienced when the na- 
tive judges were again restored after the Restoration. The 
.peculiar rectitude of the men employed by Cromwell being 
pointed out to a learned judge, in the b^^inning of the next 
century, his lordship composedly answered, ^^ Devil thank 
them for their impartiality ! a pack of Unless loons — for my 
part, I can never see a cousin or friend in the wrong.'' 
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iThis ^hamelul partiafity in the Scottmh courts of justice 
revived, as just noticed, with the Restoration, when the Judges 
*were to be gained^ not only by the solicitation of private friends 
and by the influence of kinsfolk, bat by the interference ^f 
persons in power, and the application of downright bribery. 

In point of taxation^ Oliver CromwelPs Scottish govern- 
ment was intolerably oppressive, since he appears to have 
screwed out of that miserable country an assessment of 
j^lO,000 per months which^ even when gradnaUy diminished 
to <£72,000 yearly^ was paid with the Utmost difficulty. 
Some alleviation was indeed introduced by the Circulation of 
the money with which England paid her soldiers and civil esta- ' 
blishment, which wad at One time calculated at half a million 
yearly, and was never beneath the moiety of that sum. 

With regard to the Presbyterian Church, Cromwell pru- 
dently foresaw, that the importance of the preachers would 
gradually diminish if they were permitted to abuse each other, 
but prevented from stirring up their congregations to arms. 
They continued to be rent asunder by the recent discord, which 
had followed upon the King*s death. The majority were Re- 
solutionidts, who owned the King^s title, anci l^ould not be 
prohibited from praying for him' at aliy risk. Th^ Remon- 
strants, who hadnever been able to see any sufficient reason 
for embracing the cause, or acknowledging the right,of Charles 
the Second, yielded obedience t6 the English government, and 
disowned all notiee of the King m their public devotions. 
The Independents treated both with contemptuous indiffe- 
rence, and only imposed on them the necessity of observing 
toleration towards each other; 

But though divided into difie^jfnt classes^ Presbyterianism 
continued on the whole predominant. The temper of the 
Scottish nation seemed altogether indisposed to receive any of 
the various sects which had proved so prolific in England; 
The quiet and harmless Quakers were the only sectaries who 
gained some proselytes of distincti<Hi. Independents of othel* 
denominations made small progress, owing to the vigilanc^ 

14* 
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with i^diicb ihe Presbyterian clergy iMMAteine^ib^ uiiity of the 
CbMrch* 

Evai^ Croo^weU was caiapetted tp show defereuoe to the 
prevailing opinions in favour of Presbyiei^ in S(30tland, thou^ 
contrary to bis principles as an Independent He named a 
con^^sion of abou( thirty ministers from the class of Re- 
monstratorSy and declared that, without certifie^tos frpm three 
qr four of these sel^t persons, no minister, though be might 
be called to a d»urcb, should eiyoy a stipaid. This put the 
keys of the Church (so &r as emobuu^nt wa^ concerned) en- 
tirely into the hands of the Presbyterians j aod it may be pr9- 
sunned, tbat sucb of the Commissioners a$i. aqt^d (for pififQ^ 
declined the office, thinking the duties, of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission too much resembled the doniination of T^pisco- 
p^y); took c^re to admit no mUuster whosf opinii3^s did not 
qoipi^de with their owp. The sectaries who wer^ concernied 
in civil affairs were ftlso thwarted and epptpmn^d ; and on the 
whole, in spite.of the victories of the Injdependents in t^e field, 
tb^ir doctrines mad^ Uttle progress in ScotlsAd- 

During the four years wbich ensued betwixt the finaj ipeft- 
s^t^p ^ th(9 Civil Wfir^ by the dispersipn of the royalist 
army, and the Restoration of Monarchy, there occurred no 
public event Ts^orthy of ^o^. Tl^e spirit ^f tbe country 
was d^pre^ped and broken. The nobles, who hitherto had 
yields b^t iinperfect obedience tQ. their, native mpnaFchfi, 
were now compelled to crouch under the rod of an En^ish 
usurper. Most of them retired \o tl^evr cpu|OJtry i^ea^ or 
castles, s^d lived in obscvrity, enjoyijp^g such lij9afted dom^7 
nion over their vassals as the neighbourhood of the English 
garpisfcms permitted them to retail^ Th^^e, of comrse, pre- 
cluded all cf4)ing of the people t9 arms, and exiesrw^ of 0^ 
privil^g^, 09 the part of th^ barons,, of niakiW: open w^ o^ 
each Qtbeip, 

Tb^s fftr j^^ subjection of tbe f^npi^ wa^ of adyaptftge tp 
the tep$i9tf?y and lower d^ss^s, who e^jo^ m^r^. pe^$^ #^ 
tjranqiiinity durmy this period of mtii^i^ Si^fcgitg«ition» tbw 
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bad beetf tbeir l©t diipitig «ier dvH -wJlrs. But Ih^ ^fefghi of^ 
ojp^p^eiiMt^ Uneat, ceHea^d t^ iri^Aiis of fl tdftUp^ soldieryv 
aiitf Hie ^eM seme 6if dejgffidiltidii, arising from the rule. 
of A foreign ]^ower, eoufiferbalanced for the time tbe *ttri-* 
mttiOiir of feinial oppfosilioi^. 

In the absence of other matter, I may here mention a sub^ 
jeet which is interesting, as pecoliarly characteristic^ of the 
matiners of SeodKnd. I mean the frequent recurrence of 
prosecutions for witt^hcraft, which distinguishes this period. 

Scripture refers tndre ftan onceto the existence of witches; 
sQid though divines have dodbted concerning their nature and 
character, yet most European nations have, during the 
ditrker periods of their history, retained itr their statutes laws 
founded upon the text of Exodus, " Thou shalt not suffer a 
Witch to live." The Reformers, although rejecting tJie mi- 
raetes of the Catholic Chi!ffdi, retained wtfli tenacity the 
befBef of the existence of such sorceresses, and zealously ^- 
ferced ttie p^niihie^ agaiiist att nnfoi'tunate creatures whom 
Aey believed to fall under the description of witches, wizards, 
dt the like. The increase of general information and cOtn- 
ihon senses has, at a later period, occasioned the annulling 
of those cruel laws in most countries of Europe. It has been 
judiciously thought, that, since the Almighty has ceased to 
manifest his own power, by direct and miraculous suspension 
of the ordinary laws ofnattire, it is inconsistent to ^iippose^ 
<Srat eviF spirits^ should be left at Hberty in the present day to 
form a league HK^ith wretched mortals, and impart m' them 
supern£(turat powers of injuring or tormenting others. Xiid 
the truth of thin reasoning has been proved by the general' 
fact, t&at where the laws against witchcraft have been abo- 
lished, witches are rarely heard of, or thought of, even 
amongst the lowest vulgar. 

But in the seventeenth century, the belief in this imaginary 
citoie'was generaf, and the prosecutioiik, especially in ScOt- 
fand, wwe^ vfery freiqfuent. James Vf., who^c^fen ti/riied the 
learning h& MA ac^ired tb a very' fdle use; was' at '^e 
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trouUe to write a treiUifte against witdbcrMit as ha composed 
another against f moldng tohfl^coa; and the Presbyterian cler-r 
gy^ however Uttle apt to GQipcide with thi^ Monarch's senti- 
meoiM, gave full acceptation to his opinion on the first pCHn^ 
of doctrine, and very many persons were put to death as 
ginliy of thi^ in^agiiiary crime. 

} nmst^ howeveri observe, that some of those executed for 
^itchci::(^ft ^ell deserved their £pite. Impostors of both sexes 
were fpvnd^ yiho deluded credulous persons, by pretending 
an iiit^rcourse widi supernatural powers, and furnished those 
iji^ho consulted them with potions, for the purpose of revengn 
ing themselves on their enemies, which were in fact poiso-: 
j^ov^ compounds, sure tp prove fatal to those who partook of 
them, 

Among many other instances, I may n^eption that of a lady 
of high rank) the second wife of a northern es^rli who, being 
desirous of destroying her husband's eldest son by the former 
marriage, in order that her own son might su^K^eed to the 
fE^thqr's title and estate, procured drugs to offecther purpose 
from a H^hlaud woman, who pretended to be a witch or 
sorceressi. The fatal ingredients were mixed with ale, and 
set aside by the wicked countess, to be 'given tp her victim on 
the fir^t fitting opportunity. But Heaven disappointed her 
purpose, and^ at th^ same time^ inflicted on her a dreadful 
punishment- (I^ own son, for \(rboae i^dvantage ejhe medi-^ 
tated this horrible crime^ returning fatigued and thirsty from 
huntingt lighte4 by chance on this fatM ciqp of liquor, drank 
it without hesitation, and died in consequence. The wretch- 
ed mixer of the poison wai^ tried ^d executed; but, al- 
though no op^ ^ould he sorry that the agent in such a deed 
was brought to punishn^ent, it is clear she 4^erved death| 
not as a witch, but as one who was an accomplice in murder 
hy poison. 

, But m^st of the poor creatures who suffered death for witchr 
craft ^ere aged persons, usually unprotected females, livings 
alone, in ^ poor wd miserable condition, and disposed, from. 
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the peevishness of age and infirmity, to rail against or desire 
evil, in their froward humour, to neighbours by whom they 
were abused or slighted. When such unhappy persons had 
unwittingly given vent to impotent anger in bad wishes or 
inqirecations, if a child fell sick, a horse became kme, a bul- 
lock died, or any other misfortune chanced in the family 
against which the ill-will had been expressed, it subjected 
the utterer instantly to the charge ot witchcraft, and was 
received by judges and jury as a strong proof of guilt If, in 
addition to this, the misa*able creature had, by the oddity of 
her manners, the crossness of her temper, the habit of 
speaking to hersdf, or any other signs of the dotage which 
attends comfortless old age and poverty, attracted the suspi- 
cions of her credulous neighbours, she was then said to have 
been bdd and reputed a witch, and was rarely permitted to 
escape being burnt to death at the stake. 

It was equally fatal for an aged person of the lower ranks, 
if, as was frequently the case, she conceived herself to pos- 
sess any peculiar receipt or charm for curing diseases, either 
by the application of medicines, of which she bad acquired 
the secret, or by repeating words, or using spells and charms, 
which the superstition of the time supposed to have the power 
of reUeving maladies that were beyond the skill of medical 
practitioners. 

Such a person was accounted a whiu witch ; one, that is, 
who employed her skill for the benefit, not the harm, of her 
feDow-creatures. But still she was a sorceress, and, as such, 
was liable to be brought to the stake. A doctress of this kind 
was equally exposed to a like charge, whether her patient 
died or recovered) and she was, according to circumstances, 
condemned for using sorcery whether to cure or to kill. Her 
allegation that she had received the secret from family tradi-t 
ticm, or from any other source, was not admitted as a de- 
. fence; and she was doomed to death with as little hesitation 
ior having attempted to cure by mysterious and untawfol 
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meatrs, as if she had1>eeb charged, asin the instance already 
feiv6n, "tilth having assisted to 'coramit murder. 

The ^fijBb wing example df such a case 4s "worthy df noticfe. 
If i^bsts dh tradition, but is very likely to 'be true. An eminent 
jfenfglfeh judge was travelling thecircuit, when an old woman 
wisU5^brought"before*him^for using a spell 'to cure dimness of 
^ij^ht, 'by hanging a elew of yartiromid the neck of the patient. 
MarvcBous things "were '<6ld by 'the ^witnesses, df the cures 
-which this spell had pei'formed on tpatieiits far beyond the 
reailr dPordiffdry mediciile. The *poor*wotnan made nadther 
defence than by protesting, that if there was «ny witchcraft 
in the ball of yarn, i^he knew nothing of it. It had been- given 
her, she said, thirty years 'before, by a "young^ Oxford stu- 
dent, forthe cureof one of her own fatilily, who having used 
it with advantage, for a disorder in her eyes, she had seen 
no harm in lending it -for the relief t)f others who laboured 
sunder similar 'mfirmity, or 'in accepting a small gratuity for 
doing ^o. Her defence was little attended' to by the jury ; but 
'*he judge was much agitated. He asked the woman where 
*sh^ rei^nded When she obt£»ned possession of 'this ^valuable 
^r^Kc. -^e- gave • the name of a village, In whi^ rshe had in 
'formertimes'^befpt tt'petty^alehouse. He then lodked at the 
clew very earnestly, and'at'tength addressed 'the jury : *^ Gen- 
tlemen,"' he said, '^ we are on the point of committing a great 
injustice to -this'po^^lftM woman; and^to prevent it, I must 
*piiblicly cotafess^a* piece of early'folly, which floes mie no 
honoflrr. At t*p&<imfe>tWs^poor-cr*Atnre spe^ks'of, ^I was^t 
'college, heading >^ 4dlea[nd Careless* Itfe, »whicb, 'had^Pnot 
"be^^ given grace to correct it, mnsthave made-it highly «ttij^- 
b^HMe^idt-ever'I should have attaineil my 'presettt' sitttation. 
f I Chanced to* remain^ for a Way and nighfe in^-fiils' Hiroman's aile- 
*4youse, 'without 'having ^money to discharge %iy ret^boning. 
Not Imowing what to do, and3«Bftdg''hermiieb<*e«upied<#iih 
a ehiid whohad we^keyes, Lhad the^nManneBsito-preCMMt 
< tlK^t I' «otrld write out a' spefl that ^vould m^nd her idatightei^s 
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itf^t, if ^ke would accept it instead of ber bill. Tke ignorant 
w&man restSBy -a^eed; and i 45craWIed some iignres on a 
piece of parchm^it, and added two lines of nonsensical dog- 
gcel, in ridicnle of ber credulity, and caused her to mske it 
iq)%i that clew which has so nearly cost her her life. To 
prtrvcflte trtfth oflhis, let the yarn be unwonnd, and you may 
judge eif ^the efficacy of the spriH?' The clew was unwound 
aecordingly^ and the following pithy couplet was found on the 
encloaed bit df parchment — 

'' 7ke d«vil Mratcli oiit h^ik diiiie «y«8, 
And 4pit is4o ^ heJ^ Ifjp^iirui**" 

It was evident that those wlio were cured by such a speU, 
must have been indebted to nature, with some asjsistance, 
perhaps, from imagination. But the users of such diarnui 
were not always so lucky as to %ht upon the pei!Son who 
drew them up ; and doubtless many innocent and unfortunate 
creatures were executed, as the poor alewife would have beeq, 
had she not lighted iipon her former customer in the .unex- 
pected character of her judge. 

Another old woman is said to have cured many catde of 
the murrain, by a repetition Qf a 'Certain verse. The fee 
which she required, was a loaf of bread and a silver penny; 
and when she was commanded to reveal the magical verses 
which wrought such wonders, they were found to be thf& 
following jest on the credulity of her customer^ : — 

""My loaf in my lap, and my penny in my porse^ 
Thou^rt ncvci' tke better, and I never the worse.*' 

'It was not medicine only which witchery was supposed to 
'mingle with ; butany remarkable degree of dexterity m an art 
'or eraft, whether attained by skill or industry, subjected those 
^ii*o possessed it to simihir suspicion. Thus it was a dan-. 
gerous^ng to possess mor^**hi^iving cows than those vit tfie 
^neigbtartifhood, though their superiority was attained inerdly 
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by paying greater attention lo feeding and cleaning the aninuds. 
It was often an article of suspicinn, that a woman had spun 
considerably more thread than her less laborious neighbours 
chose to think could be accomplished by ordinary industry; 
and, to crown these absurdities, a yeoman of the town of 
Mailing, in Kent, was accused before a Justice of Peace as a 
sorcerer, because he used more frequently than his4iompanions 
to hit the mark which he aimed at This dexterity, and some 
idle story of the archer^s amusing himself with letting a fly 
hum and buzz around him, convinced4he judge, that the poor 
man's skill in his art was owing to the assistance of some imp 
of Satan. So he punished the marksman severely, to the 
great encouragement of archery, and as a wi$e example to 
all Justices of the Peace. 

Other charges, the most ridiculous and improbable, were 
brought against those suspected of witchcraft. They were 
{Supposed to have power, by going thrdugh some absurd and 
impious ceremony, to summon to their presenee the Author 
of Evil, who appeared in some mean or abstird shape, and^ 
in return for the invokers renouncing their redemption, gave 
them the power of avenging themselves on their enemies; 
which privilege, with that of injuring and teazing their fellow 
creatures, was almost all they gained from their new master. 
Sometimes, indeed, th^y were said to obtain from him the 
pow^r of flying through the air on broom-sticks, when the 
Foul Fiend gave public parties ; and the accounts given of the 
ceremonies practised 6n such occasions are equally disgusting 
and vulgar, totally foreign to any idea we can have of a 
spiritual nature, anci only fit to be invented and beheved by 
the most ignorant and brutal of the human species. 

Another of these absurdities was, the belief that the evil 
spirits would attend if they were invoked with certain profane 
and blasphemous ceremonies, such as reading the Lord's 
Prayer backwards, or the like ; and would then tell the future 
fortunes of those who had raised them, as it was cdled, or 
inform thepi what was become of articles w\kio\k had been lo^ 
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or stolen. Stories are toU of such exploits by grave authors, 
which are to the full as ridiculous^ and indeed more so, than 
any thing that is to be found in fairy tales, invented for the 
aouisemeiit of children. And for all this incredible nonsense^ 
unfortu|iate creatures were imprisoned, tortured, and finally 
bjamt alive, by the sentence of their judges. 

It is strange to find, that the persons accused of this ima- 
ginary crime in most cases paved the way for their owil 
condemnation, by confessing and admitting the truth of all 
the monstrous absurdities which were chained against them 
by their accuscirs^ Thi^ may surprise you ; b|it yet it can be 
accounted for, 

Many of these poor creatures were crasy, and infirm in 
mind as w^U as body ; «id, hearing themselves charged with 
such jnonstrous enormities by those whom they accounted 
wise and learned, becaqie half persuaded of their own guilt, 
and assented to all the nonsensical questions which were put 
to tl^em. But this was not all. Very many made these con-* 
fessions under the influence of torture, which was apptied to 
thein with cruel severity. 

It is true, the ordinary courts of justice in Scotland had 
not the power of examining criminals under torture, a pri*^ 
vilf^^ which was reserved for the Privy Ck>vncil. But this 
was a flight protection *, for witches were seldom tried before 
the ordinary Criminal Courts, because the Judges and law- 
yers, though they could not deny the existence of a crime for 
which the law had assigned $i punishment^ yet showed a 
degree of incredulity respecting witchcraft) which was sup- 
posed frequently to lead to the escape of those accused of 
this unpopularcrime, when in the management of professional 
persons. To avoid the ordinary jurisdiction of the Justici^iry, 
and other regular crimiival jurisdictions, the trial of witchcraft 
in the provinces was usually brought before commissioners 
ajppointed by the Privy Council These commissioners were 
commonly couatry-gentlem^ and clergymen, who, fp<mi 
igiforanc^ on the one side, misdirected leai^ing oi^ the other. 
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and bigotry on both, wtre as «ager hi the prosecution as die 
vulgar eottid desire. By thelir eonnntsston they had the power 
of tortiire, and e]i4>loyed it uDScmpttlously, usually eaUidg in 
to dieir assistance a witch-finder; a Mow, that is, who mttit 
money by pretending to ha^e peculiar art and excellence in 
discovering these ofifettders, and who sometimes undertook 
to rid a parish of township of witches at so much a^head, as 
if they had been foies, wild*ca*s, or other Termin. These 
detestable impostors directed the process of the torture, which 
frequently consisted in keeping ^e aged and weary beings 
from sleep, and compelling them to walk up and down llheir 
prison, whenever they began to close their eyes, and in run^ 
ning needles into their flesh, under preteni3e of discovering a 
mark, which the witch-finders affirmed the devil had impressed 
on their skin, in token that they were his property and subjects. 
It is no wonder that wretched creatures, driven mad by want 
of deep and pain, confessed any thing whatsoever to obtain a 
moments reKef, though they were afterwards to die for it. 

But, besides the imbecJBty of such victims, and the torture 
to which they were subjected, shame and weariless of life 
often caused their pleading guilty to accusations in themselves 
absurd and impossible. You must consider, that the persons 
aconsed of witchcraft were almost always held guilty by the 
public and by their neighbours, and that if the court scrupled 
to ^ondeten them, it was a common thing for the mob to take 
the execution into their own hands, and duck the unhappy 
Wretches to death, or otherwise destrdy them. The fear of 
(sudf a fate might determine many of the accused, even thougfr 
they were in tfieri' sound miud, and unconstrained by bodily 
toi^ture, to plead guilty at once, and rather lose their wretched 
life by the sentence of the law, than expose themselves to the- 
ftiry of the prejudiced multitude. A singular story is told to 
this effect. 

An oM woman and her daughter were tried as witches, ad 
Haddington. The principal evfdence of the critiie was, tfiat 
though miserably- poor, the two ibmaTes had contrived" to IbOk 
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>' fresh and fair,'^ during the progress o£ a terribly bmine, 
wbicipi reduced event the better oU^^e^ to atraits, and brought 
all indigeiit people to the poiut of fitarviBg ; while, duriag the 
UQiversal distreBs, these two womeB liv^ on in their usual 
way, and never either begged for fl^sist0iiee» or seeded to 
sufibr by the geoisrai calawty. The jury were perfectly 
satisfied that this eeuld not take place by any natural meani^; 
aodft as the ecousqd persoiis, on undergoing the discipline of 
pae Klncaid, a wileh-rSader, readily, admitledi aU that wa^ 
4sked about their intercourse with the devil, the jury, on th^r 
confession^ browht them in guilty of witchcraft wilhout 
besitatic«k 

The Kmg's A4vocate Cor tbe time (I believe Sir (jkerg/e 
Mactou^e is named) was sceplieal on the snbjeot of wiAdi- 
craft. He visited the women in privaite, and. urged them io 
teU the real truth. They continued at first te maintnin. ihe 
s^ry they hadgiycsa in their duafessioflu Bat Ibe AdvidcatQ, 
perceiving them to bo women of more senee. than ordiaary, 
nrgied upon ihem the crime of betng acoessoiry to their own 
death, by persisting in accusing themselves of impessibilkies, 
and proinised th^m Ufo. a^4 protcf^iiiQny providing theyr wOuld 
unfold the true se<H*et which they ufi^d for thieir snhsistenco. 
The poor women looked wifst&Hy o«i each other, like people 
thi|t iifere in perplc^iiy^ M l^o^th, the mo(ther said, '^ Yon 
are very good, liiy lord, and I diw*o say your- power: is very 
^eat, but you cannot be. of nse^ i0, my daughter and me^ If 
y(m wore to set us at liberty irom thie bar, you could nob free 
m &om the suspicion of being xi^bes. As sooii as we retem 
to oiir hut, we shaQ be w^bmed by the violeiice and abune 
of # ow neighbours, who, if^ey do aot beat our braioa outv 
Oir drown u^ on ^ spot, wW r^ain hatred and malice ag(mnt 
us, wUch 1^)11^ h^ ^own on< ev^ry occaikm, aitd m^e our 
Itfoso ttiseraUk that wo hnve mado up our minds to prrfer 
death at once." 

"Do ni^ be i^raid of yomrri|^(|iW»onpa,'' sftid the. Advocate. 
'^ tf.yon will tmst yonr secret viiitb me, I will take care o£ you 
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for the rest of your lives, and send you to an estate of mine 
in the North, where nobody can know any thing of your 
history, and where, indeed, the people's ideas are such, that, 
if they even thought you witches, they would rather regard 
you with fear and respect than hatred. '^ 

The women, moved by his promises, told him, that, if he 
would cause to be removed an old empty trunk which stood in 
the corner of their hut, and dig the earth where he saw it 
had be^n stirred, he would find the secret by means of which 
they had been supported through the famine; protesting to 
Heaven, at the same time, that they were totally innocent of 
any unlawful arts, such as had been imputed to them, and 
which they had confessed in their despair. Sir George 
Mackenzie hastened to examine the spot, and found concealed 
in the earth two firkins of salted snails, one of them nearly 
empty. On this strange food the poor women had been 
nourished during the famine^ The Advocate was as good 
as his word ; and the story shows how little weight is to be 
laid on the frequent confiessions of the party in cased of 
witchcraft. 

As this story is only traditional, I will mention t#o others 
of the same kind, to which I can give a precise date. 

The first of these instances regards a woman of rank, 
much superior to those who were usually acctised of this 
imaginary crime. She was sister of Sir John Henderson of 
Fordel, and wife to the Laird of Pittardo, in Fife. Notwith-^ 
standing her honourable birth and connexions, this unfortunate 
matron was, in the year 1649, imprisoned in the common 
jail of Edinburgh, from the month of July till the middle of 
the month of December, when she was found dead, with 
every symptom of poison. Undoubtedly the infamy of the 
charge, and the sense that it must destroy her character and 
disgrace her family, was the cause which instigated her to 
commit suicide. 

The same sentiment which drove this poor lady to her 
death, was expressed by a female, young and handsome. 
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etecutdd at Paisley in 1697, in the following short ansiKist* 
to some of her friends, who were blaming her for not beitig 
sufficiently active in defending herself upon her trial. ^* They 
have taken away my character," she said, *^ and my life is 
hot worth preserving. " 

But the most affecting instance of such a confession being 
made, and persisted in to the last, by an innocent person, is 
recorded by one who was a diligent collector of witch stories, 
and a fiuthfiil betieverin them. He says, that in the village 
of Lauder, there was a certain woman accused of witchcraft, 
who for a long time denied her guih. At length, when all 
her companions in prison had been removed, and were ap- 
pointed for execution, and she herself about to be left to 
total solitude, the poor creature became weary of life, and 
made a fidse confession, avowing that she was guilty of cer- 
tain facts, which, in the opimons of the times, amounted to 
witchcraft. She, therefore, made it her petition that she 
should be put to death with the others on the day appointed 
for their execution. Her clergyman and others, on consider- 
ing this young woman's particular case, entertained, for 
once, some doubts that her confession was not sincere, and 
remonstrated strongly with her upon the wickedness of causing 
her own death by a false avowal of guilt. But as she stub- 
bornly adhered to her confession, she was condenmed, and 
appointed to be executed with the rest, as she had so earnestly 
desired. Being carried forth to the place of execution, she re*^ 
mained silent during the first, second, and third prayer, and 
then perceiving that there remained no more but to rise and 
go to the stake, she lift up her body, and with a loud voice 
cried out, ** Now, all you that see me this day, know that I 
am now to die as a mtch, by my own confession ; and I ft*ee 
all men, especially the ministers and magistrates, of the 
guilt of my blood. I take it wholly upon mysdf — ^my Mood 
be upon my own head; and, as I must make answer to the 
God of Heaven presently, I declare I am as free of witchcraft 
as any child; but being delated by a malicious woman, ^nd 
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put ia pcisQii under the name^ of » witdi«--disew|ied % ipy 
husband and friendB^ and seeing no ground of hope of i^y 
comkig out of prison, or ever coming ia credit again„tI^iroiig^ 
the iemptaition of the devil I m^ up that confession,, on pur^ 
pose to destroy my own Ufe, beiug weary of it^ and chopsic^ 
rather to die than Uve."— And so died. 

It was remarkable that the number of si^posed wili^h^^ 
seemed to increase in proportion to the increase of punish^ 
ment On the 22d of May, 1650, the SooUisfa P^iai^^ot 
named a committee, for in^iry into the dispositions of no 
less than ftfty-four witehes, with power ta grant such comr 
missions as we have already described, to proceed with^tl^ir 
tpial,>condemnatiop, and execution. Siqipgysii^ th#^ ^r^aded 
sorceresses to exist in such numbers^ ftod to passc^si the 
pawers of injury imputed ta theni» it W4i& Oo b^ etfieeted^ 4# 
Reginald Scot e^i^esses humdi, that " th^^: v^vjui neither 
be butter in the churn^: j^ ^w kn the olo^OvHor o&m iathe 
field, nor fair weather withotftt^ ft^r health wiihius iim^'' 
Indeed the extent to which people indulged thc^ir horrors^ aM 
suspicions, was in itself the proof of their being. £^c^i4 U9 
in a small province, or even a petty Uy^t theiie haArCxisted 
^ores of people po^se^ed of supernatural pow^r^ ther resuk 
iitould be, that the tows of nature would have becb liable t0 
constant interruption. 

The English judges appointed for Scotland in QromweH's 
tima^ saw the cruelty wd absnrdiiy oC ^vvitish^tiMb, 9Rfedii«vh 
deavoured to. put a stop to them ; but the thslaW wbioh dscy 
teeeived were oeiy. refl^tiona on ihm ftmcij^m af tokmi- 
i^ouy the benefit of which, in the opiulcHi of the Sodis, was 
exited, b|y this lenity, not odiy. tp hea^Qties of evevy imkor 
minaltionfr hut even^ to those wlu> worshippod lh« denviL. 
JSome went still farther, and aef^aaed the Seetorias' of holding 
inteiecQurse with evil spirits in their devotiolMl.: This iw^ 
partioulavly xepovted and believed of the QuAkeyi^. die mon 
^impte and moral of all dissei|t0rsi from the Church. 

Wiser and better views oat the subject begun to prevail 10 
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ilie ^ncLof the seventeenth centttry, and ca{ntdi prosecutions 
for this imaginary erime were seen to decrease. The last 
instance of execution for witchcraft, took place in thie remote 
province of Sutherland, in 17274 under the direction of an 
ignorant provincial jndge^ who was censured by his Superiors 
for the proceeding. The victim was an old woman in her 
last dotage, so silly that she was delighted to warm her 
wrinkled hands at the &rm which was to consume her; and 
who^ while they were preparing for her execution, repeatedly 
said, that so good a hlaze, and so many neighbours gadiered 
round it, made the most cheeHul sight she had seen for many 
years 1 

The laws against witchcraft, both in England lind Scotland^ 
were abolished; and persons who pretend to fortune-tellingj 
the use of spells, or similar mysterious feats of skill, are now 
punished as common knaves and impostors. Since this has 
been the case, no one has ever heard of witches or witch-' 
craft, even among the most ignorant of the vulgar; so that 
the crime must have been entirely imaginary, since it ceased 
to exist so soon as men ceased to hunt it out for punishmenti 



CHAPTER XV. 

^tomneWs System of Ga^emmefU — Ms Death — Richard Cromwell^s Ac^ 
cession to the Protectorate^ and Retirement from it — Anecdotes of him 
— General Mohk'i Advaftee to London — Dissolutioii of the Long Parlia- 
ment-^Sir John GrenvHle*s interview with M^nk, and Proposal for the 
Recall <(f the Sunied Stewarts-^JlkeRestorati&n'-Arrival of Charles Id 
at Dover* 

Oliver Crq&iwell^ who^ in the extraordinary manner 1 
have told you, raise4 hipas^lf to the supreme sovereignty 6i 
tu la 
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Eoglaiid, Scol)m4> aii4 Ireland, wda a mm of great talenisy 
and, as has hem 4lrQa4gr s^i^.QOt natiiraUy of a sev^e or 
revengeful disp<(^Qt>* He made tke kingdoHis wbiefa he 
rul^d fornudahle to fore^n ppwer^.; and perhaps no gov^n- 
ment was ever more i^espacied abroad thas thai of tbfe Lord 
Protector. 

At home Croop^w^ had. a very difficult task to perform, in 
order to maij(itai|!i hi^ u^gurped authoriiy^ He was oUiged oa 
several occasions,, as has been sueeessfnUy done in other 
countries by usurpers of his dass, to convoke some kind of 
senate or parlisntteat, eonsiadng of his own creatures, who 
might appear to divide with him the power, and save him, 
in aj^earance at lea^^.the odiisun of governing by his sole 
authority. Bu^ su<^ was^ the s^'irik of tho English nation, that 
whenever GromweU coavokad a Pafflianettt, though in a 
l^reat measure consisting of hi^ own partisans^ imd though 
the re/st were studiously chos^a as: mean and ignorant per- 
sons, the instant that they met they began to ifiqum into the 
ground of tlpe Protector's authority, and proposed mea^iires 
which. int#i;{ered with his assumption of suprone powe^; 

In addition to this, the various factions into which the 
country was divided, all agreed in hating the usurped power 
of the Protector, and were frequently engaged in conspiracies 
against him, which were conceived and carried on not only 
by Cavaliers and Presbyterians, but by Republicans, and 
even by soldiers among his own ranks. 

Thus hard pressed on every side, the Protector displayed 
the utmost sagacity in his mode of defending himself. On 
two or threie occasions, indeed, he held what he called High 
Courts of Justice, by whose doom both Cavaliers and Pres- 
byterians suffered capital punishment for plots against his 
governpient. But it was with reluotance Cromwell resorted 
to such severe measures. His general poUcy was to balance 
parties against each other, and make each of them desirous 
of the: subsistence of his authovityj rather than- run the risk 
of seeing it changed for some other than their own. At 
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great exfieitse^ and fay ceitstanl} assiduity, he nbiaintamed spies 
in the eouneils of every faoHm of the state, and often the 
leiist suspected^ aind Apparently most vebemcfnt, among th^ 
hostile parties, were, in private, 4lie mercenary tools of Crowi- 
weH. • ■ 

In the wandering conrt of Charles II. in particular, ohe of 
the most noted Cavaliers was Sir Richard Willte, who hsid 
icfBgbt bravely, and suffered inucb, in the cause both of the 
late King and of his son. There was no mari among the 
Royalists wboi attended on Charleses peihson so mucb trusted 
and honoured as this gentleman, whfo, nevertheless, enjoyed 
a large pension from Cromwell^ and betrayed to him what- 
Iher sehemes were proposed ftnr the restoration of the exiled 
monarch. By this and similar intercourse, the Protector had 
the means of pi'eventing the numerous conspiracies against 
him from coming to a head, and alsa of opposing the machi- 
nations of one discontented party, by means of the others. 

It is believed, howler, that, with all his art, the Protector 
wodid not have beett able io' maintain his power for maiiy 
years. A people long ac(3tistomed to a free government were 
generally incensed at b(9i^ diAjected to the unlimited autho- 
rity of one man, and the discoifitttot became universal. It 
seemed that, towards the conclusion of his life^ Cromwell wai^ 
nearly at the end of his expedients ; and it is certain, that his 
own conduct then displayed an apprehension of danger which 
he had never before exhibited. He became morose and me- 
lancholy, always wore secret armour under his olrdinai^y 
dress, and shifted his bedchamber repeatedly, from the di^ead 
of Assassination. His health broke ddWn under these gloomy 
apprehensions; aad on the 3d of September, 1658, he died 
at the age of sixty. His death was accompanied by a general 
and fearful tanpest; and by another circumstance equally 
striking in those superstitious! times, namely, that he died on 
the day and month in which he had gained his decisive vic- 
tories at Ehmbar and Worcester. 

The sceptre, which Oliver had held with so firm a grasp, 
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was transferred to that of bis son, Richard Cromwell ; whiTe 
the funeral of the deceased Protector was solemnized at am 
expense superior far to what England had bestowed on the 
obsequies of any of her kings. But this apparent transmis- 
sion of OUvcfr^s authority to his son was only nominal. A 
Parliament, which Richard assembled that they might vote 
him suppUes, commenced an inquiry into the nature of the 
new Lord Protector's title ; and a council of officers whom he 
convoked, became refractory, and assumed an authority which 
he dared not dispute with them. These military despots 
compelled Richard to dissolve the Pariiament, and subse- 
quently obliged him to resign the office of Protector. He^ 
descended quietly into humble Ufe, burdened not only 0^ 
many personal debts, but ako by the demands of those who 
had suppUed the exorbitant expenses of his father's funera!, 
which the State unworthily and meanly suffered to descend 
upon him. 

Richard Cromwell, removed from the dangers and the 
guilt of power, Uved a long and peaceable life, and died iA 
1713, at the age of eighty-six. Two anecdotes respecting 
him are worth mentioning. When he was obUged to retire 
abroad on account of his debts, Richard Cromwell was led, 
from curiosity, to visit Pezenas, a fine place in LangnedoC. 
The proprietor was the Prince of Conti, a French prince of 
the blood royal, who, hearing an English traveller was in the 
palace, had the curiosity to receive him, that he might learn 
the latest news from England, which at this time astonished 
Europe by its frequent changes of government. The French 
prince spoke to the stranger of Otiver Cromwell as a wicked 
man, and a lawless usurper of the government; but thon he 
acknowledged his deep sagacity, high talents, and courage in 
danger, and admired the^art and force with which he had 
subjected three kingdoms to his own individual authority. 
" He knew how to command," continued the prince, " and 
deserved to be obeyed. But what has become of the poor 
poltroon, Richard — the coward, the dastard, who gave up, 
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xvithoui a blow or struggle, all that bis fatber bas gained P 
Have you any idea bow tbe nq^n oould be sucb a fool, and 
mean-spirited caitiff ?^' Poor Ricbard, glad to remain unknown 
wbere be was so Uttle esteemed, only replied, ^ tbat tbe 
abdicated Protector bad been deceived by tbose in wbom 
be most trusted, and to wbom bis fatber bad sbown most 
kindness." He tben took leave of tbe Prince, wbo did not 
. learn till two days afterwards, that be bad addressed so un- 
pleasing a discourse to the person wbom it principally re- 
garded. 

Tbe other anecdote is of a later date, being subsequent to 
1705. Some lawsuit of importance required that Ridiard 
Cromwell should appear in tbe King's Bench Court. The 
judge wbo presided showed a generous deference to fallen 
greatnesS) and to tbe mutability of human affairs. He re- 
ceived with respect the man wbo had been once Sovereign 
of England, caused a chair to be placed for him within the 
bar, and requested him to be covered. When the counsel 
on the opposite side began his speech, as if about to allude 
to Richard's descent from the obnoxious Oliver, tbe judge 
checked him with generous independence. ^^ I will bear no- 
thing on tbat topic, sir," he said ; ** speak to the merits of the 
cause before us." After his appearance in court, Richard 
Cromwell's curiosity carried him to tbe House of Peers, where- 
be stood below the bar, looking around him^ and making ob- 
servations on the alterations which be saw. A person who 
heard a decent looking old man speaking in this way, said^to 
him civilly, ^' It is probably a long while, sir, since you have 
been in this house ?" — ^^ Not since I sat in that chair," an- 
swered tbe old gentleman, pointing to the throne^ on which 
be bad been, indeed, seated as severe^, when, more than 
fifty years before, he received tbe addresses of both Houses^ 
of Parliament^ on bis succeeding to his father in tbe supreme 
power. 

To return to public affairs in London, where, after th(v 
abdication of Richard^ changes. succeeded with as little pet*^' 
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nmaew^ a« the reflection of faces presented to st mirror^ the 
attempt of the officers of the army to establish a purely mili- 
tary gpyernment, was combated by the return to Parliament 
Qf thf^^p republican members whom Oliver CromweH had 
^:|^peUe4, and whom the common people, by a vulgar but 
ei^Pfres^ive Qjclqatone, now called the Rump Parliament. This^ 
assei^bly, so called because it was the sitting part of that 
w))ich Gopamenced Uie civil war, was again subjected to mi- 
litary yiolenc^, and dissolved by General Lambert, a person 
who unquestionably designed in his own person to act the 
part of Oliyer Croniw^U, though without either the talents 
Qr high reputa^tion of the origintil performer. But a general 
change had taken place in the sentiments of the nation. 

The public bad been to a certain degree patient under the 
government of Oliver, to whom it was impossible to deny all 
t)ie prai$e which belongs to firmness and energy; but they 
saw with disgust these feeble usurpers, by whom his vigorous 
government was succeeded, bustle amongst th^nselves, and 
push each other from the rudder of the state, wi^l^out con- 
suking the people at large. Remembering the quiet and 
peaceful condition of the kingdom before the civil wars, when 
its ki^g$ SMCceeded by hereditary right to a limited power^ 
ai^d wh^n the popular and monardiical branches of the con- 
s^tytiop so judicJlQusly balanced each other, that the whole 
British pation iqaked back ta the period as one of Uberty, 
pefipe, ^Qd lawful order; and comparing this happy and set- 
tled i^^te pf public affairs with the recent manner in which 
every §]^coess<ve &iCtion seized upon power wheh they ecaM 
siu^tch it, and again yielded it up to the grasp of another and 
^f^MfS^K party, all men were fitted with dissatislaction. 

Upon the whole, the thoughts of all the judicious part of 
th/^ nation were turned towards the exiled Prilioe, and there 
Wf^ a general desire to call him back to the exercise of the 
government, an inclination which was only suppressed by the 
strong hand of the armed fanatics. It was absohitely ne- 
cessary that some military force 'should be on foot, iii order 
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to oop« with these wavlike Saint*, as they called themselves, 
before the ^neral dispositiaii of the kmgdom could htcve 
room or freedom ixy express itsetf. 

As it. WHS the disturbanceB in Scothmd which first shooik 
t^ Ihrone of CSharles the First, so it wto from the same 
country that the movement took place which eventually re- 
placed OB the throne his son and heir. We have already no- 
tided, that the kingdom of Scotland had been finally subdued 
by the efforts of General M<mk, who afterwards governed 
it during die protectorate of Cromwell, and in obedience to 
his authority. 

Monk was a man of a grave, reserved, and sagacious cha- 
racter, who had gained general esteem by the manner in 
which he managed Scottish affairs. He had taken care to 
model the veteran troops under his command in that king- 
dom, so as to subject them to his own separate control, and 
to detach from their command such officers as were either 
violent enthusiasls, or peculiarly attached to Lambert and his 
council of officers. Thus having under his immediate com- 
mand a moveable force of between seven and eight thousand 
men, besides those necessary to garrison Scotland, Monk 
eagerly watdied the contest of the factions in London, in 
order to perceive and seize on the fit opportunity for action . 
This seemed to arrive, when the army under Lambert 
again thrust the Rump Parliament out of doors, and com- 
menced a new military government, by means of a committee 
of officers, called the Council of Safety. Monk then threw 
aside the mask of indifference which he had long worn, as- 
sembled his forces on the Borders, and declared for the free- 
dom of Parliament, and against the military faction by which 
they had been suppressed. The persuasion was universal 
throughout Britain, that Monk, by th^se general expressions, 
meant something more effectual than merely restoring the 
authority of the Rump, which had fallen into the common 
contempt of all men, by the repeated acts of violence to 
5rhich they had tamely submitted. But General Monk, al- 
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lowing all parties to suppose what they thought most pn^ 
bable, proceeded to make his preparations for marching 
towards England with the greatesit deU^ration, without suf^ 
fering even a whisper to escape cmiceming the ultimate 
ohjects of the expedition. He assembled the Scotdsh Con-^ 
vention of Estates, and asked and received from it a supply 
of six months.^ pay, for the maintenance of his troops. The 
confidepce entertained of his intentions was such, that the 
Convejiitioti offered him the support of a Scottish army of 
^wenty-four thousand men; but Monk declined assistance 
which would have been unpopular in England. He then 
proceeded in his plan of new-modelling his army, with more 
boldness tha^ before, dismissing many of the Independent 
officers whom be had not before ventured to cashier, and 
supplying their places with Presbyterians, .and even with* 
secret Royalists. 

The news of these proceedings spread through Engllmd-, 
s^n,d were generally received with joy. Universal resistance 
wa$L made to the payment of taxes; for the Rump Parliament 
had, on the eve of its expulsion by Lambert, declared it high 
treason to levy money without consent of Parliament, and the 
provinces, where Lambert and his military council had no 
power of enforcing their illegal exactions, refused to obey 
the^. The Council of Safety wanted money, therefore, even 
fov t^e payment of their troops, and were reduced to extreme 
perplexity. 

LaQihert himself, a brave man, and a good officer, saw the 
necessity of feting with promptitude; and placing himself at 
the head of ^ considerable force of veteran soldiers, marched 
towards Scotland^ Hisi numbers were enhanced by the re- 
port of the various spies and agents whom he sent into Monk'js 
army under the guise of envoys. " What will you do ?'* said 
Qi^e of these persons, addressing a party of Menkes soldiers; 
'' Lambert is coming down against you with such numeroufi 
forces, Ihat your army will not be a breakfieist for him.'^ 
<* Xhe No^^th must baye given Lambert a good appetite," an-* 
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swered one of Monk's veterans, ^^ if he be willing to chew 
bnllets, and feed upon pUces and musket barrels.'' 

In this tone of defianee the two armies moved against each 
other* |jambert took up his head-quarters at Newcastle. 
Monk, on tho^ other hand, placed his. at Coldstream, on the 
Tweed, a place which- commanded the second best passage 
over that river, Berwick being already in his hands. Cold- 
stream, now a thriving town, was then so miserable, that 
Monk could get no supper, even for his own table, but was 
fain to have recourse to chewing tobacco to appease his 
hunger. Next day provisions were sent from Berwick; and 
the camp at Coldstream is still kept in memory in the English 
army, by the second regiment of guards, which was one of 
those that composed Monk's vanguard, being called to this day 
the Coldstream regiment. 

The rival generals at first engaged in a treaty, which Monk, 
perceiving Lambert^s forces to be more numerous than his 
own, for sometime encouraged, aware that want of pay, and 
of the luxuries to which they were accustomed in London, 
would soon induce his rival's troops to desert him. 

Disaffection and weariness accordingly began to diminish 
Lambert's forces, when at length they heard news from the 
capital by which they were totally dispirited. During Lam- 
bert's absence, the presidency in the Military Committee, and 
the command of such of the army as remained to overawe 
London, devolved on General Fleetwood, a weak man, who 
really was overcome by the feelings of fknaticism, which others 
only affected. Incapable of any exertion, this person suffered 
the troops under his command to be seduced from his interest 
to that of the Rump Parliament, which thus came again, and 
for the last time, into power. With these tidings came to 
Newcastle others of a nature scarce less alarming. The cele- 
brated General Fairfax had taken arms in Yorkshire, and was 
at the head of considerable forces, both Cavaliers and Presby- 
terians, who declared for calling a free Parliament, that the 
national will might be consulted in the most constitutional 
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manner, for once more regainkig the blessing of a settled go- 
vernment The soldiers of Lamb^ disconceKed by these 
events, and receiving no pay, began lo break up; and ^en 
Lambert himself attempted to lead Aem back to London^ they 
left him in such numbers, that bis army seemed actually to 
melt away, and leave the road to the cafutal open to Monk and 
the forces from Scotland. 

That General moved on accordingly, without opposition, 
carefully concealing his own intentions, receiving favourably 
all the numerous applications which were made to him^ for 
calling a new and free Parliament, in order to regenerate the 
national constitution, but returning no reply which could give 
the slightest intimation of his ultimate purpose. Monk ob- 
served this mystery, in order, perhaps, that he might reserve 
to himself the power of being guided by circumstances — at all 
events, knowing well, that if he were to declare in favour of 
any one party, or set of principles, among the various factious 
opinions which divided the state, the others would at onee 
unite against him, a course which they would beloath to ado]rt, 
while each as yet entertained hc^s- that he might turn to their 
side. 

With the eyes of all the nation fixed upon him and his 
forces, Monk advanced to Barnet, within ten miles of London, 
and from thence caused the ParUaaient to understand that 
they WQuld do well to send from the city the remains of the 
army of Fleetwood, in case of discord between his troops and 
those which at present occupied the capital. The Rump 
Parliament had no alternative but to take the hint, unless 
they had resolved to try the fate of battle at the head of those 
insubordinate troops, who had more than once changed sides 
between Lambert and Fleetwood on one side, and themselves 
on the other, against the steady veterans of the Scottish wars. 
The late army of Fleetwood, excepting two regiments* com- 
manded by men whom Monk, could perfectly trust, were 
ordered to leave the city, and the general of the aiiny of 
Scotland entered at the head of his troops, who, rough from 
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a toilso^le march, 4li4 bearing other marks of severe service^ 
m^dp a far more har^y.mid serviceable, though a less showy 
appearance, than those who had so long bridled the people 
of liQu^on. 

General Monk, and the remnant of the Parliament, met 
each other with ext^nal civility, but with great distrust on 
both sides. Th^y propounded to him the oath of abjuration, a& 
it ^as called, by which he was to renounce and abjure all 
allegiaiice to the House of Stewart, and all attempts to restore 
Ch^t^l^s II. But the General declined taking the oath; too 
n^any oaths, he said, had been already imposed on the public, 
ui^les^ they had been better kept. This circumstance seemed 
to throw Ught on Mpiik's intentions, and the citizens of Lon- 
dpQ, pow as anxious for the King's Restoration as ever they 
had been for the expulsion of his &ther, passed a vote in 
Common Council, by which they declared they would pay no 
taxes or coptnbtttionsi to this shadow of a Parliament, until 
the vacant seatsi in it should be filled up to the full extent of a 
g^i\uine House of Commons. 

The flump Parliamfint had now, they conceived, an op- 
portunity of ascertaining Monk's real purpose, and forcing 
him to a decisive measure. They laid their express commands 
on him to march into the city, s«a3e upon the gates, break 
iowi^ th^ portcullises, destroy the ports, chains, and other 
mc^fs pf defeaidipg the streets, and take from the contuma- 
cious citizens all means of protecting in future the entrance 
into th^ capital. 

Monk,^ to the astpnishmeot of most of his own officers,, 
pbeyed the commands thus imposed on him. He was probably 
desirous of ascertainipg whether the disposition of his troops, 
wpuld indite them to consider the task as a harsh and 
un\yorthy pne. Accordingly, he no sooner heard his soldiers 
exclaiming at the disgrace of beocaaaing the tools of the ven- 
geance of the Rump members against the City of London, 
thap h^ seemed tp adopt their feelings and passions as his 
own, and like them complained, and complained aloud, of 
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having been employed in an unjust and unpopular task, for 
the express purpose of rendering hiin odious to the citizens. 

At this crisis, the rashness of the ruling junto, for it would 
be absurd to term them a Parliament, gave the General, whom 
it was their business to propitiate if possible, a new subject of 
complaint* They encouraged a bddy of the most £ainatical 
sectaries, headed by a ridiculous personage called Praise-God 
Barebones, to present a violent petition to the House, de- 
manding that no one should be admitted to anyolBce of pubUc 
trust, or so much as to teach a school, without his having 
taken the abjuration oath ; and proposing, that any motion 
made in Parliament for the Restoration of the King should 
be visited with the pains of high treason. 

The, tenor of this petition, and the honour and fistvour 
which it received when presented, gave Monk the further 
cause of complaint against the Rump, or Remnant of the 
Parliament, which perhaps was what he chiefly desired. He 
refused to return to Whitehall, where he had formerly lodged, 
and took up his abode in the City, where he found it easy to 
excuse his late violence upon their defences, and to atone 
for it by declaring himself the protector and ally of the ma-* 
gistrates and community. From his quarters in the heart of 
London, the Genera] wrote to the Parliament an angry ex- 
postulation, charging them with a design to arm the more 
violent fanatics, and call in the assistance of Fleetwood and 
Lambert against the army he had marched from Scotland ; 
and recommending to them, in a tone of authority, forthvntb 
to dissolve themselves, and call a new Parliament, which 
should be open to all parties. The Parliament, greatly alarmed 
at this intimation, sent two of their members to communicate 
with the General ; but they could only extract from him, that 
if writs went instantly forth for the new elections, it would be 
very well ; otherwise, he and they were likely to disagree. 

The assurance that General Monk had openly quarrelled 
with the present rulers, and was disposed to insist for a free 
and full Parliament, was made public by the printing and 
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dispersing of the General's letter, and the tidings filled the 
city ^ith most extravagant rejoicings. The rabble rung all 
the bells, lighted immense bonfires in every street, and danced 
around them^ while they drank healths to the General, the 
secluded members, and even to the King. But the principal 
part of their amusement was roasting rumps of poultry, ot 
fragments of butcher^meat cut into that form^ in ridicule of 
their late rulers, whose power they foresaw would cease^ 
whenever a fiill Parliament shoidd be convened. The revelry 
lasted the whole night, which was that of 1 1th February, 
1660. 

Monk, supported at once by military strength and the 
consciousness of general popularity, did not wait until the 
new Parliament should be assembled, or the present dissolved^ ' 
to take measures for destroying the influence of the junto now 
sitting at Westminster. He compelled them to open their 
doors, and admit to their deliberations and votes all the 
secluded members of their body, who had been expelled from 
their seats by military violence, since it was first practised on 
the occasion called Colonel Pride's Purge. These members, 
returning to Parliament accordingly, made by their numbers 
such a predominant majority in the House, that the fifty or 
sixty persons, who had lately been at the head of the Govern- 
ment, were instantly reduced to the insignificance, as a party^ 
from which they had only emerged by dint of the force which 
had been exercised to exclude the lai^e body who were now 
restored to their seats* 

The first acts of the House thus renovated were to disband 
the refractory part of the army, to dispossess the disaffected 
officers, of whom there were very many, and to reduce the 
country to a state of tranquillity ; after which they dissolved 
themselves, having first issued writs to summon a new Par- 
liament, to meet on the 25th of April. Thus then finally 
ended the Long ParUament, as it is called, which had sat for 
nearly twenty years; ^the most eventful period, perhaps, in 
British history. 
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While this important revolution wa» oit the eve of tdtktg 
plaee. Chicles the Second's stairs seemed to be at a h'Wet 
ebb than they had almost ever been before. A general Itl^tf r- 
rection of the Cavaliers had been defeated by Lambefrt a few 
months before, and the severe measures which followed bad, 
for the time, totally sabdued the spifit, and almost mHished (he 
party of the Royalists. It was in vain thai Cbarks bad ttindtA 
advances to Monk whOe in Scotland, both through the Generail^s 
own brother, and by means of Sir John Grenviile, atui of his 
nearest and niost valued relatives and friends. If MtnA-s 
mind was then made ujp concerning the part which he did- 
s^ed to perform, he, at least, was deteranared' to keep his 
purpose secret in his own bosoms, and declined, tfaen^me; 
though civilly, to hear any proposition on the pj^t of the 
banished family. The accounts which the Uttle exiled^ eontt 
received oonceittk^ Monk's advance into England wi^l^e 
equally disconsolate. AU intei^caurse with the Cavahers bad 
been carefully avoided by the cloudy and mysterious soldier, 
in whose bands Fortune seemed to place the £aite of the British 
kingdoms^ The general belief was^, that Monk would renew, 
in his own person, the attempt in which CrbmweU Imdr snC'^ 
ceeded and Lambert had failed, and again: place a! militiBiry 
commander at the head of the Government; and Aas opinion 
seemed confirmed by his harsh treatment of the City< 

VfhAe Charles and (us attendants were in this state of 
despondence, they were suddenly astonished' by the arriivai* 
from England of a partisan, named BaiHie, an Iri&h RoydUbt^ 
who had travelled with extreme rapidity to bring tine exiled 
Prince the news of Mouk^s decided breach with the remnant 
of the Long Parliament,^ amd the temper which had been 
4isplay^d by the City of London' when hi^ letter became pul^fit;: 
The Kitfg and his small Council listened to the messenger as 
they would' have done to one speaking in a dre^km. Otei^ 
wearied and fatigued by the journey, and strongly excited by 
the importance of the intelligence which he brought them, 
the officer seemed rather like one under the influence of 
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iQioporary d^angement or intoxication, than the deliberate 
bearer of great tidjjigs. His character was, however, known 
as a geodeaian of fidelity and firmness, and they heard him 
with wonder again and again affirm, that London was blazing 
with bonfires, that the universal wish of the people of all sorts, 
baldly and freely ex^presseil, demanded the restoration of the 
King to his authority, and that Monk had insisted upon the 
summoning of a free ParUament^ whieh the junto called the 
RuBftp had no longer the power of opposing. He produced 
also a copy of Monk^s letter to the Parliament, to show that 
the General had completely broken with that body. 

Other me^ngers sooa confirmed the joyful tidings, and 
Sir John Grenville was dispatched to London in all haste, 
widi fidi powers to offer the General eyery thing which could 
gratify ambition or love of wealth, on condition of his proving 
the. friend of Charles at this crisis^ 

This faithful and active Royalist reached the metropolis, 
and cautiously refiasing to op^i bis commission to any one, 
obtained a private interview with the mysterious and reserved 
General. He boldly leommunicated bi^ eredentials and re^ 
mained unappalled, when Monk, stepping back in surprise, 
asked himy with some emotion, how he dared become the 
bearer of such proposals. Sir John replied firmly, that all 
danger whick might be incurred in obedience to his Sove- 
reign's command bad beoimie familiar to him from frequent 
practice, and that the King, from the course which Monk 
had hitherto pursued, entertained the most confident hope of 
hu» loyal service. On this General Mont either laid aside the 
ma^k which, he. had- always worn, or only now formed his 
determination upon- a line of conduct that had hitherto been 
undecided in his own mind. He accepted of the high offers 
tendered to him by the young Prince y and, from that mo- 
ment, if not earlier, made the interest of Charles the prin- 
cipal object of his thoughts. It has been indeed stated, that 
he had expressed his ultimate purpose of serving Charles 
before leaving Scotland ; but whatever may have been his 
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secret intentions, it Mems improbable that he made any ott^ 
his confident. 

At the meetkig of the new Parliament, the House of Peers, 
which regained under this new aspect of things the privileges 
which Cromwell had suspended^ again assumed their rank 
as a branch of the legislature. As the Royalists and Pres- 
byterians concurred in the same purpose of restoring the 
King, and possessed the most triumphant majority, if not the 
whole votes, in the new House of Commons, the Parliament 
had only to be informed that Grenville awaited without, 
bearing letters from King Charies, when he was welcomed 
into the House with shouts and rejoicings ; and. the British 
constitution, by King, Lords, and Commons, after having 
been suspended for twenty years, was restored at once and 
by acclamation. 

Charles SItewart, instead of being a banished pretender, 
whose name it was dangerous to pronounce j and whose cause 
it was death to espouse, became at once a lawful, belovedf 
almost adored prince, whose absence was mourned by the 
people, as they might have bemoaned that of the sun itself; and 
numbers of the great or ambitious hurried to Holland, where 
Charles now was, some to plead former services, some to 
excuse ancient delinquencies, some to allege the merit of 
having staked their lives in the King's cause, others to enrich 
the Monarch, by sharing with him the spoilai which they had 
gained by fighting against him. 

It has been said by historians, that this precipitate and ge- 
neral haste in restoring Charles to the throne, without any 
conditions for the future, was throwing away all the advantage 
which the nati6n might have derived from the Civil Warsy 
and that it would have been much better to have readmitted 
the King upon a solemn treaty, which should have adjusted the 
prerogative of the Crown, and the rights of the subject, and 
settled for ever those great national questions which had been 
disputed between Charles the First and his Parliament. This 
sounds all well in theory; but in practice there are maQ^ 
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things, and perhaps the Restoration is 4>iie of them, whieh 
may be executed easily and safely, if the work is commenced 
and carried through in the enthusiasm of a favourable mo- 
ment, but which is li]^ely enough to miscarry, .if protracted 
beyond that happy conjuncture^ The ardour in favour of 
monarchy, with which thecnass of the English nation was at 
this lime agitated, might probably have abated during such 
a lengthened treaty, providing for all the ddiicate questions 
respecting the settlement of the Church and State, and neces- 
sarily involving a rtnewal of all the discussions which had 
occasioned the Civil War. And supposing that the old dis- 
cord was not rekindled by raking among its ashes^ still 
it should be remembered that great part of Cromwell's army 
was not yet dissolved^ and that even Monk's troops were not 
altogether to be confided in. So that the least appearance of 
disunion, such as the discussions of the proposed treaty 
were certain to give rise to, might have afforded these warlike 
enthusiasts a pretext for again assembling together^ and rein- 
stating the military despotism, which they were please^ to 
term the Reign of the Saints. 

A circumstance occurred which showed how very pressing 
this danger was, and how little wisdom there would have 
been in postponing the restoration of a legal government to 
the event of a treaty. Lambert, who had been lodged in the 
Tower as a dangerous person, made his escape from that state 
prison, fled to Daventry, and began to assemble forces* The 
activity of Colonel Ingoldsby^ who had been, like Lambert 
himself^ an officer under Cromwell, but who was now firmly 
attached to Monk, stifled st spark which might have raised a 
mighty conflagration. He succeeded in gaining over and 
dispersing the troops who had assembled under Lambert, 
and making bis former commander prisoner with his own 
hand, brought him back in safety to his old quarters in the 
Tower of London. But as the roads were filled with soldiers 
of the old Cromwellian army, hastening to join Lambert, it 
Was clear that only the immediate suppression of his forcCf 

16 
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and the capture o(bi& peraoD, peevsnted the renewal of ge- 
neral hostilities^ 

IniBO delicate a state of affiiirs, it was of impovtence thait 
the Restoration, beuig the measure txij^ which aU wise OMOi 
looked as the only radical cure tor the distresses and disor^ 
ders of the kingdom, should be executed hastily, leaving it in 
future to the mutual prudence of the King and his sul^scts to 
avoid the renewtd of those points of quarrel which had given 
rise to the CivS War of 1641 ; since which time, both Roy- 
idists and Parliamentarians had suffered such extn^ne misery 
as was likely to make them very cautious how the one made 
unjust attempts to extend die power of the Crown, or the 
other to resist it while within its constitutional limits. 

The King landed at Dover on 39th May, 1660, smi wm 
received by General Monk, now gratified and honoured with 
the dukedom of Albemarle, the Order of the Garter, and th» 
command of the army. With the King came his two brofr 
thers, James Buke of York, of whom we shall have much to 
say, Mid the Duke of Gloucester, who died early. They were 
received with such extravagant shouts of welcome, that the 
King said to those around him, '' It must surely have been 
our own fault, that we have beeai so long absent from a 
country where every one seems so glad to see us.'' 
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[CHAPTER XVI. 

Cftnroei^ V'Olarltw iL^Mmdtehm ^^t tu Bi^h nmamiim&Aer to Scot- 
icaUl'^MeasM^ V <Ae ScoUit^ Pimiianmft M ^ JiOrm^tim oj 
Epistopacy — TViVrf and Emcutian qf the Marquis of Argyle — 'VriQ^ qf 
Judge Stvinton and others — Act qf Un\formity — the Nonconforming 
Clergy displaced — The Earl of LoMderdale succeeds to the power of 
Middteton, 

Oif CBarles the Second, who thus unexpectedly, and as it 
were by miracle, wias I'cplaced on his father's throne, in spite 
^f so many 6bsfades as x^ithin even a week or two of the event 
seemed to render it incredible, 1 have not much that is advan- 
tageous' to tell you: He was a prince of an excellent under- 
diandin^, of which he made less use than he ought to have 
ddne; agwiceful addvess, much ready wit, and no deficiency 
.of courage. Unfortunately, he was very fond of pleasure, 
and, in his "iseoX to pursue it, habitually neglected the interests 
of hfs kingdom, lie was very selfish too, like all whose own 
gratification is their sole pursuit ; and he seems to'have cared 
Hftlie what became of friends or enemies, providing he could 
maintlBiin himself on the throne, get money to supply the ex- 
penses oPii luxurious and dissolute court, and enjoy a life of 
ea<9y and dishonourable pleasure. He was goodnaturi^d in 
general ; but any apprehension of his own safety easily in- 
dium him to be severe and even cruel, for his love of self 
predominated above both his sense of justice and his natural 
clemency of temper. He was always willing to sacrifice sin- 
cerity to convenience, and perhaps the satirical epitaph 
<ffiritten updn him at his own request, by his witty favourite, 
A» 'EaA ^f Ro(5bester, h not more severe than just— 

16* 
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Here lies our Sovereign Lord the King, 

Whose word no man relies on ; 
Who neyer said a foolish thing, 

And never did a wise one. 

After this sketch of the King's character, we must return to 
Scotland, from which we have been absent since Monk's 
march from Coldstream, to accompUsh the Restoration. 

This great event was celebrated with the same general and 
joyful assent in Scotland which had hailed it in the sister 
country. Indeed the Scots, during the whole war, can hardly 
be said to have quitted their sentiments of loyalty to the mo- 
Xiarchy. They had fought against Charles I., first to establish 
Presbytery in their own country, and then to extend it into Eng- 
land ; but then even the most rigid of the Presbyterians had 
united in the resistance to the English invasion, had owned the 
right of Charles the Second, and asserted it to their severe 
national loss at the battle of Dunbar. Since that eventful over- 
throw, the influence of the Church of Scotland over the people 
at large had been considerably diminished, by disputes among 
the ministers themselves, as they espoused more rigid or 
more moderate doctrines, and by the various modes in which 
it had been Cromwell's policy to injure their respectability, 
and curb their power. But the Presbyterian interest was 
still very strong in Scotland. It entirely engrossed the wes- 
tern counties, had a large share of influence in the south and 
midland provinces, and was only less predominant in the nor- 
thern shires, where the Episcopal interest prevailed. 

The Presbyterian church was sufficiently alive to their own 
interest and that of their body ; for they had sent to Monk's 
army, ere it had reached London, an agent or commissioner 
to take care of the affairs of the Scottish Chureh in any re- 
volution which should take place in consequence of the Ge- 
neral's expedition. 

This agent was James Sharpe, famous during his life, and 
still more in his deplorable death. At this time he wa» a man 
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competently learned, bold, active, and amhitioiis,. displaying 
much zeal for the interest of the Church, and certainty by no 
means negligent of his own. This Master James Sharpe 
quickly found, whUe inLondon, that there was little purpose of 
establishing the Presbyterian religion in Scotland. It is true^ 
that King Charles had, on his former expedition into Scot-^ 
land, deliberately accepted and sworn to the Solemn League . 
and Covenant, the principal object of which was the estabUsh^ 
ment of Presbytery of the most rigid kind. It was also true, 
thatthe Earl of Lauderdale, who, both from his high talents, 
and from the long imprisonment which he had sustained evcE 
since the battle of Worcester, had a peculiar title to be con^ 
suited on Scottish affairs, strongly advised the King to suffer 
his northern subjects to retain possession of their darUng form 
of worships and though he endeavoured to give this advice in 
the manner most agreeable to the King, ridiculing bitterly the 
pedantry of the Scottish ministers, and reprobating the uses 
made of the Covenant, and in so far gratifying and amusing 
the King, still he returned to the point, that the Covenant 
and Presbyterian discipline ought not to be removed from 
Scotland, while the people continued so partial to them. They 
should be treatlsd, he argued, like froward children, whom 
their keepers do not vex by struggling to wrest from them an 
unfitting plaything, but quietly wait to withdraw it when sleep 
or satiety makes it indifferent to them. 

But the respect due to the King's personal engagement, as 
well aa the opinion thus dcEvered by this worldly-wise noble- 
man, were strongly contested by those Cavaliers who pro^ 
fessed absolute loyalty and devotion to the King, and affected 
to form their poUtical opinions on those of Montrose. They' 
laid upon the Presbyterian Church the whole blame of the 
late rebellion, and contended that the infamous transaction of 
delivering up Charles the First to the Parliamentary forces, 
was the act of an army guided by Presbyterian counsels. In 
short, they imputed to the Church of Scotland the whole ori* 
ginal guilt of the war, and though it was allowed that the)c 
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at length jomed the Royal caase, it ivas immedmtdy added, 
that their aceession only took plaiee wboi they were afraid of 
being deprived of their power over meii% omisdeneeBy hy 
CrMtiwdl and his independent scfaiflouitiee. the King wa» 
then reminded, that he had been received by the Presbyte* 
rians lei^ as their Prince than as a passive tool ami miginey. 
whom they determined to indidge in' nothing save the name 
of a Sovereign; and that his taking the Covenmt had been 
under a d^ree of moral restraint, viiuch rendered it as littf e 
bindisg as if imposed by personal vidaice. Lastly,^ thr 
Kinf was asaured that the whole people of Scotland were 
now fiO much defighted with his lu^py restoratioa, that the 
moment was highly &vourable for any innovation either in 
Church or stale, which might place the crown firmer on his 
head ; tb»t no change could be so mportant as the sufastitiition 
of Episcopacy for Presbytery ; and that tbt opportunity, if 
lost, might never return.. 

The King himself had personal reasons^ though they ought 
not to have ^ered into such a discussion, for recollecting 
with disgust the affronts and r^orous treatment which he had 
received from the Presbyterian leaders, before the battle of 
Dunbar bad dimini^ed their power. He had then adopted a 
notion that Presbytery ^as not a rdigicm ^^ for a gentleman^" 
and he now coinniitted to Lord Middleton, who was to behb 
High Commissioner and representative in the Scottish Parlia- 
ment, full powers to act in the matter of alterkig the natiimai 
r^iouf estabU^fament to. the Epiaoopal modd, as soon as he 
should tl^nk propfir. 

This determination was signing the doom of Presbytery a a 
£^ as Charles could do so ; £>r Middleton, though OUc^ in thje 
service of the Cov^anting Parliac^ent^ s^nd e^ such oppoi»ed 
tc> Montrose,' by whom he was b^t^Ji at ti^ Bridge of Dee,. 
ha4 afterwards been Major-General of the Ehik^ of H^mt- 
ton's iU^f^ted army^ which was destroyed at Uttpx^tpr MP 
164$, and ever since that period had fought bravely, though 
unsuccessfully* in the cause of Charles, maintaining at the 
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same time tbe tenelil of Ifae most extvavagani HoyiiUsm. He 
WBA'A goofl Hfl MiC P » hatm odwrrefectB anum of mferiot tah 
lonte, Irho had lived the life of all adventurer, and who, in en- 
joying the height of fortntfe wldteh he had attaited, was de- 
tenpiilied to indulge without control all bis frvamtte propen- 
aitita* These were, unhappily, &t a coarse and scandaloug 
nature* The Covenanlers had assumed an exterior of strict 
dsmeuBMNir and precise moridity, andihe Cavaliers, in order 
iQ show themselves their opposites in every respect, gave into 
tbe iaest ^oessive indulgences in wine and revelry, and con- 
oeived that in doing so they showed their loyalty to the King, 
and theur contempt of what they termed the formal hypo- 
crisy of his enemies. When the Scottish Parliament met, 
the members wmre, in many instances, under the influence of 
wine, and they were more than once' oMiged to adjourn, be- 
cause the Royal Commissioner was loo intoxicated to behave 
properly in the chair. 

While tbe Scottish Parliament was in this jovial humour, 
it haled not to drive forward the sdiemes of the Commissioner 
MiddletoB, and of the very violent Royalists, with a zeal which 
was equally imprudent and impolitic. At once, and by a single 
sweepmg resolution, it annulled and rescinded every statute 
and ordinance which had been made by those holding the 
anpreme authority in Scotland since the commencement of the 
civil wars; although in doing so, it set aside many laws useful 
to duB subject, many which had received the personal assent 
of the Sovereign^ and some that were entered into expressly for 
his defence, and the acknowledgment and protection of his 
right. By a statute subsequent to the Act Rescissory, as it 
was oaBed, the whole Prediyterian church government was 
destroyed, and the Episcopal institutions, to which the nation 
had shown themselves so adverse, were rashly and precipi- 
tately established. James Sharpe, to whom allusion has already 
been made, who had yielded to the high temptations held dut to 
him, was named Lord Bishop of Saint Andrews, aftd Pnmate 
of Sootiand; and other persons, either ancient meAibers of the 
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Episcopal Church, or new oonverU to the doctrines which 
seemed a sure road to preferment, were appointed Prelates, 
with seats in Parliament, and who afterwards attained great 
influence in the councils of the nation. 

It may seem wonderful that such great changes, and in a 
matter so essential, should have been made without more 
violent opposition. But the general joy at finding themselves 
delivered from the domination of England; the withdrawing 
the troops, and abandoning the citadels by which Cromwell 
bad ruled them, as a foreigti conqueror governs a subdued 
country ; and the pleasure of enjoying once more their own 
Parliament under the authority of their native prince, had a 
great effect, amid the first tumult of joy, in reconciling the 
minds of the Scottish people to the change even of the form of 
religion , ijehen proposed and carried through as the natural oon-n 
sequences (itwaspretended)of the restoration of royal power. 

The Scottish nobility, and many of the gentry, especially 
the younger men, had long resented the interference of the 
Presbyterian preachers, in searching out scandals and impro-^ 
prieties within the bosoms of families; and this right, which 
the clergy claimed and exercised, became more and more in^ 
tolerable to those who were disposed to adopt the gay and 
dissolute manners which distinguished the CavaKers of Eng- 
bi;c|, apd who had for some time regarded with resentment 
the interference and rebukes, with which the Presbyterian 
clergy claimed the right of checking their career of pleasure. 

The populace of the towns were amused with processions, 
lai^esses, free distribution of liquor, and such like marks of 
public rejoicing, by which they are generally attracted. And 
I cannot help mentioning as remarkable, that on 23d April, 
1661, Jepny Geddes, the very woman who had given the 
first signal of civil, broil, by throwing her stool at the Dean 
of Edinburgh's head, when he re«d the service-book on the 
memorable 23d July, 1637, showed her conversion to loyalty 
by contributing the materials of her green-stall, her baskets, 
^helves, forms, and even her* own wicker-chair, to. augment 
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a honfire kindled in honour of his Majesty's • corcMnation, and 
Iheprooeedings of his Parliament. 

There were many, howevw, in Scotland, who were very 
difier^idy affected by the hasty proceedings of Middleton and 
his jovial Parliament, of whose sentiments I shaU have much 
to say hereafter. 

The greatest evil to be apprehended from the King's return,, 
was the profoabiUty that he might be disposed to distinguish 
the more especial enemies of himself and his father, and per* 
petuate the memory of former injuries and quarrels, by taking 
vengeance for them. Charles tiad indeed published a pro- 
mise of indemnity and of obUvion, for all offences during the 
Gtvilwar, against his own or his father-s person. But this 
proclamation bore an exception of such persons as Parliament 
should point out as especially deserving of punishment Ac- 
cor^hngly, those who had been actively concerned in the 
death, or, as it may well be termed, the murder of Charles I., 
were, with one or two others, who had been peculiarly vio- 
lent during the late times, excepted from pardon ; and al^ 
though but few were actually executed, yet it had been bet- 
ter perhaps to have spared several even of the most obnoxious 
class. But that is a question belonging to English history. 
In order that Scotland might enjoy the benefit of similar 
examples of severity, it was resolved also to bring to trial 
some of the most active persons there. 

Among these, the Marquis of Argyle, whom we have so 
often mentioned, was by far the most considerable. He had 
repaired to London on the Restoration, hoping to make in-, 
terest with the King, but was instantly arrested, and impri-y 
soned in the Tower, and afterwards sent down to Scotland to 
undergo a trial, according to the laws of that country. There 
was a strong desire, on the part of the Cavalier party, that 
Ai^le should be put to detlth, in revenge for the execution of 
Montrose, towhom, you must rememb^, hehadbeena deadly 
and persevering enemy. Undoubtedly this powerful noble-* 
man had been guihy of much cruehy in suppressing the Royahst 
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parly ia tbe H^klaiMls; and kad, probaUy, been fitmtely 
accessary to Montrose's traf^oai fate, though h« seemed 
tp hold aloof from the eovncilft held on the snligect But 
it was dien gready too imte to caH him into judgment for liiese 
thh^. The fCing, when he came to Soodand, after MiiiBt- 
rose's execution, had acknowledged all that was doneagamat 
that illustrious loyalist as good serriee Fe&dered to hMHelf, 
had altered the gate of Edinburgh, orer which the featiireii 
of his faithful general were bfauckening in thfe sun, and had 
reemved, in such eireuDistances, the attendance and aisiitilattee 
of Argyle, as of a &ith&lai^ deserving subject Nay, be-* 
sides all this, which in effect implied a pardon for Argyle'a 
past offences, the Marquis was protected by the general Ad 
of Remission, granted by €harles in 1651, for all state of- 
tenees committed before that period. 

Sensible of. the weight of this defence^ the Crown Ce«mcd 
and Judges searched anxiously for someevidence of Argyle^a 
having communicated with the English army • subsequently 
to 1651. The trial was kflig protracted^ andAeaeoDaedwail 
about to be acquitted for want ai testimony to acts of more 
importanoe than that compulsory submission winak the ooifr^ 
qpering Englishmen demanded from all^ and which no one 
had the power to refuse. But just M^en the Marquis was 
about to be disdiarged, a knock was heard at the door of the 
court, and a dispatch just arrived from London was handed 
to the Lord Advocate- As it was discovered that the name 
of the messeng^ ^as Caiii|>bell9 it was cQueluded tht^ he bore 
the pardouy or remiaaion of the Marquis; but the eontents 
were very different^ being certaoi letters whioh had been 
writtm by Argyle to General Monk, wbw the latter wan 
acting under Cromwell, in which he naturally endeav^i^ad 
to gain tbeGenerars good opinim, by ei^pres^ing a ^eal for 
the English interest, then headed Md managad by bi^ ^rr0- 
spoftdent Mottkt H seema, had not ^tended to prodiM^ thefie 
letters, if other matter, bad occurred to secure ^rgyl^'a cop- 
demnation, desirous, doubtless, to avoid the ignominy pf so 
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lr«AchefOU8 an aotioii; yet lie resolyed to Mnd them, that 
they Wf^t be produced m evidence, rather dian that the ae-^ 
cnaad ahoald he aequhted. This transaetieii leaves a deep 
blot on (he character of the restorer of the English monarehy. 

These lettvsy so faithlessly brought forward, were re^ 
setved as fdlevideneeoftheMarquis's ready compUance with 
the English enemy; and being found guilty, though only of 
doing that which no man in Scotland dared r efiise to do at the 
time» be reoeived sentence of death by beheading. 

M Argyle rose fircNaot bis knees, on wtddi he had reoMved 
tha sentence, be said, ^* This reminds me^ that I was the first 
te adorn the head of his Majesty with a evown (meaning at 
the coronation at Seoue), and this is my reqnital. But may 
God give him a crown of glory!*' 

He faced death with a courage which other passages of his 
Hfe had not prc|)arod men to expect, for he was generally es- 
teemed lo be of a timorous disposition. On the scaiTold, he 
told a friend that he fek himself oapable of braving death like 
a Roman, but he preferred submitting to it with the patience 
of a Christian. The rest of his behaviour made his words 
good; and thus died the celebrated Marquis of Argyle, so 
knpprti^nt a person during this melancholy time. He was 
called by the Highlanders GiUespie Grumach, or the Grim^ 
from an obliquity in his eyes, which gave a sinister expression 
to his countenance. The Marquis's head replaced on the 
Umtr of the Tolbooth that of Montrose, his formidable ene- 
my, whose scattered limbs were now assemUed, and com- 
mitted with much pomp to an honourable grave. 

th>bn Swinton of Swinton, representative of a family which 
is repeatedy m^itioned in the preceding series of thei^ tales^ 
was destined to share Argyle's fate. fSe had taken the side 
pf Cromwell very early afiter the battle of Punbar, and it wa» 
by his. councils and those of Lockhart of Lee^ that the Usurper 
dbiefly managed the affairs of Scotland. He wad, therefore, 
bar more deeply engaged in compliances with Cromwell than 
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the Marquis of Argyle, though less obnoxious in other 
respects. Swinton w^as a man of acute and penetrating judg- 
ment, and great activity of mind ; yet, finding himself beset 
with danger^ and sent down to Scotland in the same ship 
with Argyle, he chose, from conviction, or to screen himself 
from danger, to turn Quaker, As he was determined that his 
family should embrace the same faith, his eldest son, when 
about to rise in the morning, was surprised to see that his 
laced scarlet coat, his rapier, and other parts of a £B»hionable 
young gentleman's dress at the time, were removed, and that 
a plain suit . of grey cloth, with a slouched hat, without 
loop or button, was laid down by his bedside. He could 
hardly be prevailed on to assume this simple habit. 

His father, on the contrary, seemed entirely to have 
humbled himself to the condition he had assumed; and when 
he appeared at the bar in the plain attire of his new sect, he 
declined to use any of the legal pleas afforded by the act^f 
indemnity, or otherwise, but answered according to his new 
religious principles of non-resistance, that it was true he had 
been guilty of the crimes charged against him, and many 
more, but it was when he was in the gall of wickedness and 
bonds of iniquity; and that now, being called to the light, he 
acknowledged his past errors, and did not refuse to atone 
for them with his life. The mode of his delivery was at once 
so dignified and so modest, and the sight of a person who 
had enjoyed great power, placed under such altered circum- 
stances, appears to have so much affected the Parliam^it be- 
fore whom he stood, that his life was spared, though he was 
impoverished by forfeiture and confiscation. The people in 
his own country said, that if Swinton had not trembled, he 
would not have quaked; but notwithstanding thi»pun, his 
conversion seems to have been perfectly sincere. It is said, 
4iat he had a principal share in converting to the opinions 
QftheFdends, the celebrated Robert Barclay, who afterwards 
po well defended their cause in the "Apology for the people 
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caHed, in scorn, Quakers/* Swinion remained a member of 
their congregation till his death, and was highly esteemed 
among them. 

The escape of Judge Swinton might be accounted almost 
miraculous, for those who followed him through the same 
reign, although persons chiefly of inferior note, experienced 
no clemency. Johnstone of Warriston, executed for high 
treason, was indeed a man of rank and a lawyer, who had 
complied with all the measures of Cromwell and of the fol^ 
lowing times. But it seemed petty viengeance which selected 
as subjects for capital punishment, Mr. Guthrie, a clergyman i 
who had written a book imputing the wrath of Heaven against 
Scotland to the sins of Charles I. and his house, and a man 
called Gfovan, merely because he had been the first to bring 
to Scotland the news of Charles's death, and had told it in 
terms of approbation. 

An act of oblivion was at length passed; but it contaitied A 
fatal clause, that those who might be entitled to plead the 
benefit of it, should be liable to certain fines, in proportion 
to their estates. The imposition of those fines was remitted to 
a committee of Parliament, who secretly accepted large bribes 
from those who were the most guilty, and inflicted severe 
penalties on such as were comparatively innocent, but who 
disdained to compound for their trespasses. 

A transaction of a still more daring character, shows the 
rapacious and reckless character of the commissioner Mid- 
dleton, in the strongest light. 

The Marquis of Argyle, as I have already said^ had been 
executed, and his son succeeded to the title of Earl of Argyle 
only. He had repaired to London, in order to make some 
interest at court, and had been persuaded that some of the 
minions of Lord Clarendon, then at the head of aflnirs, would, 
for a thousand pounds, undertake to procure for him that 
.minister's patronage and favour. Argyle upon this wrote a 
confidential letter to Lord Duflus, in which he told him, that 
roviding he could raise a thousand pounds, he would be able 
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to obtain the {mrotectioa of the English minister; that in soeh 
case be trusted the present woM prove but a gomfk storm ;• * 
and after some other depreciating expressions eoneemiiBV the 
prevailing party in the Scottirii Parfiameni, he added, Aai 
''then the King tronid see their tricks.'' 

This letler fell into the haads of Middlekm, \v)io detenmned, 
that for expressions so innooekit and siiaple, being in (aH the 
natur^d laoiguage of a rival courtier, Arg^ Aauld be broi^t 
to trial for Uatrng-'making ; a crime, the essence of which 
consisted in spreading dbroad falsehoods, tending to sow dicK 
session between the King and die people. Onlhisiyrannioal 
law* which had been raked up on purpose, but which never 
could have been mtisnded to ^ply to a (»ivate letter., Al!>gyfe 
was condemned to lose his head, and forfeufc his estate. But 
the aecount of sudi a triid and seittence for a vague expression 
of ill-humour, struck Charles and his Privy Coimcil widi asto* 
niahment when it rtoehed Englaiid, and the €3iancellor Cla- 
rendon was the first to exdaim in the King's presence, diat 
did he think he lived in a country where siich gross oppression 
eoidd be permitted, he would gei out of his Majesty's domi- 
nions as £Bist as the gout would pamit him. An ordor was 
sent down forbidding the execution of A^rgyle, who was 
nevertheless detained prisoner until the end of Middletour^s 
government, — a severe penalty for imputing triclcs to die 
royal ministry. He was afterwards restored to his liberty 
and estates, to become at a lat^ period a victim -to similar 
persecution. 

It was by drvting on the alteration of Church govemment 
in SfDoiland, that Middleton hoped to regain the phee in 
Charles's f»vour, and Clatvndon's good opin^n, which he 
had lost by his eneesses and severity. A general act of uni^ 
formity was passed for enforcing the observances ctf the 
Episcopal Church, and it was followed up l^y an order of 
the most violent character, framed, it is satd^ dnring the heat 

^ A short stoim^ snch as comes in the spring* Che season of the cnckoo, 
«pjbifch the Scotch call ihe^CNwk. 
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ol « drinikcii tw«\ at Glaigow. This fiinoii? tnaniale cmn- 
nandedy thatall budmIm^s who had not received a prawntotioii 
from their lay patrons, and spirituiJ indaetion into their hvuigi 
from the prelates, should be removed from them by military 
fence, if neeessary. AH their panshioners were prohibited 
from attending upon the ministry of such nonoonfotmists, or 
anknowledging them as clergymen. This was at one stroke 
disfdacang all Presbyterian ministeiB who might scruple at 
once to turn Episcopalians. 

It appeared by this rash action, that JMiddleton entertained 
an opinion that the ministere, however attached to Presby- 
terianism, would submit to the Episcopal model rather than 
lose th^ Uvings, which were the only means most of them 
had for the support of themselves and families. But to the 
great astoni^ment of the commissioners, about three hundred 
and fifty ministers resigned their churches without hesitatmiv 
and determined to submit to the last ex^emity of poverty, 
rather Aan enjoy eottifort at the priceof renouncing the tMieta 
of their Church. In the north parts of Scotland, in the mid- 
land counties^ and along the eastern side of the Borden^ 
many or most of the clergy oonliormed» But the western 
shires, where Prosbytery bad been ever most flouririiingt 
wero almost entirely deprived of their pastors ; and the result 
was, that a number equal to one third of the whole parish 
minislers of Scotland, were at once expelled from their livings', 
and the people deprive of their iBstmctions. 

The congrogations of the exiled preachers were strongly 
affected by this sweeping change, and by the fate of their 
dei^^ymen* Many of the hitter had, by birth or marriage^ 
relations and oeimexions in the parishes from which they 
were summarily bamihed, and they had all been the zealous 
instructors of the people in religion, and often tbeir advisers 
in secular matters lUso. It was not in nature that their con* 
gregations should have seen tlmm with indifferenee suddenly 
reduced from decent oolitfort to indigence, and submitting to 
it with pawnee, rather than sacrifice their conscientioui 
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scruples to their interest . Accordingly, they showed, in idmost 
every case, the deepest sympathy with the distresses of their 
pastors, and corresponding indignation against the proceed- 
ings of the government. 

The cause also for which the clergy suffered, was not 
indifferent to the laity* It is true, the consequences of the 
Solemn League and Covenant had been so fatal, that at the 
time of the Restoration none but a few high-flying and ri^d 
Presbyterians would have desired the re-establidhment of that 
celebrated engagement. It depended only on the temper and 
moderation of the court,, to have reduced what was once the 
idol of all true Presbyterians, to the insignificance of an old 
almanack, as it had been termed by the Independents. But 
there was great difference between suffering the Covenant (o 
fall into neglect, as containing doctrines too highly pitched and 
readily susceptible of misrepresentation, and in complying 
with the government by ridiculing as absurd, and renouncii|g 
as odious, adocument which had been once so much respected. 

The Parliament, however, commanded the Solemn League 
and Covenant to be burnt at the Cross of Edinburgh, and 
elsewhere, with every mark of dishonour; while, figures^ 
dressed up to resemble Western Whigamores, as they were 
called, were also committed to the flames, to represent a 
burning. of Presbyterianism in effigy. But as those who 
witnessed these proceedings could not but recollect, at the 
same time, that upon its first: being formed, the same Covenant 
had been solemnly sworn to by almost all Scotland, — ^nobility, 
gentry, clergy, burgesses, and people, with weeping eyes^ 
and uplifted hands, and had been solemnly taken by the King 
himself, and a very large proportion of the statesmen, in-r 
eluding the present ministers, — it was natural they should feel 
involuntary respect for that which once appeared so sacred 
to themselves, or to their fathers, and feel, the unnecessary 
insults directed against it as a species of sacrilege. 

The oaths, al^o, which imposed on every person in public 
oQice the duty of renouncing the Covenant, as an unlawfMt 
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•ngigtmeiit) wer^ JbtmoBing to tb6 coosoitiiMB of vmmfi 
particukurly ot the kmer dais; aftd^ in ^eiiwil, the ttkt^ 
made to render the Orenant odious and coatemqptiblef ntthtr 
revived its decaying interest with the Seottish public^ 

Thffire was yet another aggravotioii of the evib eenseftteiit 
im the expulsioii of die Prsebytorian olei^« So many pnlpits 
became vacant at onee, thait the prelates had no means of 
ftllii^ them «p with suitable persona, whoee tdentts and in-* 
fiuence might have suppUed the place of the exiled pvenehers. 
Numbers of balf-^educated youtfis were hastily sent for from 
the northern districts, in order that they mi|^t beeonns 
/ourates, wUdh was the term uted in the Scottish Episeopal 
Church fcMT a parish priest, although commonly applied in 
England to signify a clergyman hired to diisMsharge the dniy of 
another. From the unavoidable haste in filling the vaaaBcics 
in the Church, these raw students, so hastily caled into the 
spiritttid vineyard, had, -aeecNrding to the historians of the 
period, as little morahty as learning, and still less devotion 
than either. A northern country gentleman is said to have 
cursed the scruples of the Ihresbyterian clergy, beeavse, he 
said, ever since they threw up their Uvings, it was inqpossiUe 
to find n hoy to herd cows — they had all gone away to be 
euratea in the west. 

The natural consequences of all these adverse circiHflH 
stances were, that the Presbyterian congregations withdrew 
themselves in numbers from the parish churches, treated 
the curates with neglect and diiKspect, and, seeking out their 
ancient preachers- in the obscurity to which they had retired, 
fo^^ed and received from them the religious instruction 
which the depmed clergymen still thought it 'their duty to 
impart to those who needed and desired it, in despite of the 
additional severities imposed by the government up6n thenr 
doing so. 

The Episcopal Church Courts^ w Commission Courts, as 
Ihey "Were termed, took upon them to find a remedy for the 
deieetton occasioned by the scruples of the peojde. Nine 

II. 17 
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prelates, and thirty- five commissioners from^e. laity, of 
whom a bishop, ^ith four assistants, made a quorum, were 
intrusted with the power of enforcing the acts for the pre- 
servation . of the newly re-eatabUshed Episcopal Church. 
These oppressive ecclesiastical courts were held wherever 
there was a complaint of nonconformity; and they employed 
all the rigours of long imprisonment, heavy fines, and corpo- 
ral punishment upon those who either abandoned the worship 
of their own parish church, or went to hear the doctrine of 
the Presbyterian clergy, whose, private .meetings for worship 
were termed Conventicles. 

These Conventicles were at first held in private housesi, 
bams, or other buildings, as was the case in England, where 
(though in a much more moderate degree, and by milder 
measures), the general conformity, of the church was also 
enforced. But as such meetings, especially if numerously 
attended, were Usable to be discovered and intruded upon by 
peace officers and soldiers, who dispersed them rudely, some- 
times plundering the men of their purses, and the women 
of their cloaks and plaids, the Scottish Presbyterians had 
recourse to an expedient of safety, suggested by the wild cha- 
racter of their country, and held these forbidden meetings in 
the open air, remote alike from observation and interruption, 
in wild, solitary, and mountainous places, where it was neither 
easy to find them, nor safe to disturb them, unless the force 
which assailed the congregation was considerable. 

On the other hand, the Privy Council doubled their exer^ 
tions to suppress, or rather to destroy, the whole body of 
nonconformists. But the attention of the English ministers 
had been attracted by the violence of their proceedings. 
Middleton began to fall into disfavour with Charles, and was 
sent as governor to Tangier, in a kind of honourable banish- 
ment, where he lost the life which he had exposed to so many 
4angers in battle, by a fall down a staircasci 

Lauderdale, who succeeded to his power, had much more 
talent. He was ungainly in his personal appearance, being a 
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big man, wMi sthaggy red hair, coarse fealures, and a tongue 
which seemed too large for his mouth. But he possessed a 
great portion of sense^ learnings and wit He was originally 
zealous for the Covenant, and; his enemies at court had pressed 
forward the oaths by which it was to be renounced. with the 
more eagerness, that they hoped Lauderdale would scruple 
to take them; but he only laughed at the idea of. their sup^ 
posing themselves capable of forming any oath which could 
obstruct the progress of. his rise to poUtical pettier. 

Being. now in full authority, Lauderdale distinctly per- 
ceived that the violent courses adopted were more likely U> 
ruin Scotland, than to establish Episcopacy* But he also 
knew, that he could not retain the power he had obtained, 
unless by keeping on terms with Sharpe, the Primate of Scot- 
land, and the other bishops, at whose instigation these wild 
measures were adopted and carried on; and it is quite con- 
sistent with Lauderdale's selfish and crafty character^ to sup- 
pose that, he even urged them on to farther excesses, in order 
that, when the consequences had ^ ruined their reputation, he 
might succeed to the whole of tjiat power, of which, at pre- 
sent, the prelates had a large share. The severities against 
dissenters, therefore, were continued; and the ruinous pecu- 
niary penalties which were imposed on nonconformists, were 
raised by quartering soldiers upon the delinquents, who were 
entitled to have lodging, meat, and drink, in their houses, and 
forage for their horses, without any payment, till the fine was 
discharged. These men, who knew they were placed for the 
purpose of a punishment in the families where they were 
quartered, took care to be so insolent and rapacious, that if 
selling the last article he had of any value could raise money, 
to rid him of these unwelcome guests, the unfortunate landlord 
was glad to part with them at whatever sacrifice. 

The principal agents in this species of crusade against Cal- 
vinism, were the soldiers of the King's horse-guards, a body 
raised since the Restoration, upon the plan of the French 
household troops, the privates of which were accounted gentle- 
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men, b«iilg frequeAlty tlte youBger 9cm of mtfa d soitie pre- 
telisioii i» faitiily s catnlieiis by {A-ofeBsion^ ^M^udtomM t6 
practise the dehiiichery eMUMii uttHNig the tjiMolutift ymith 
of die period) and likely, from habit and iiielkatidiii to be a 
complete peit aad tortaient to any ^dspectaMe hoUM in HiAMh 
they might be qttAftered. Odier vegittMHts of hot«e, upott 
the otiKilify astliblishtneiit) wei« raised for th^ sADM parpose. 
The west of Scotland, and in partieutar Dnntfrtes-^nhirey 
Ayrshire, aftd Galloway, were peculiarly haMUMsM, as heUtg 
more tsiteree to &e Epis^opaliiini estal^httieiil, or, ai the 
Couneii terwed it« more refractory and obstinate than any 
odieni. For the pui^poso of pttfttohing those notteonfokmists^ 
Sir ladies Turner was ^ent tUthef with a ^nsidemble paKy 
of troops, and full ^onkmissiott from the Piriyy Ckmnc3 to im- 
pose and levy ftfe^ atid inflict aH th<^ other ponalties, fo^ en- 
forcing general compliance with the Epiiscopal system. Sir 
James wne a eoldi<K^t' of fortnm^ who ha^ sei^iied under IhttiA 
Lesley^ and afterwatds in tho army bf Ettgng^rs, under the 
Duke of Hamilton^ Ifc Was n man of Mm« fitemtmift, having 
wriitten a treatise on the Art of War, and somo other wotfts, 
besides his own Memoirs. Nevertheless, he appi^arS, by Vbe 
acconnt he gitw #f huMirtf te his Memotm^ to have been im 
onscnipttlaiis phmderer, aiid oth<^ minorities desettbe him 
asafieiNBeaiiddisiolote^^iaiMsler. tn stuA hands idie poweti^ 
flttsigtted by &e eommtesiott were notlitcdhf to ffetmiber, k\^ 
though Sir James assures his re^rs that he never extmiied 
above OM haX of the fitoe imposed. Bcft a nuntA^ tf[ co- 
operatiikg drcmnstaiioto had rMidei^ the exercise of such 
a oomHsiSBiott to w^ ittfStwred tn him, less safe than it had hi- 
therto boem. 
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CHAPTER XV4I. 

tUmveniicUM — The PeniUmd Biimg-~BaUle of RuUion Oreen — 7^ Indtd- 
pence granied — wiOkdrawn — 7V Outkmed Covenanters — Armed Con- 
t^nlillr'-^fikoiefvftliOPl qf tko Cmnenaniem^^grfeouiimi ^ them^ 

W«iw tbfi cuitom of Mdm^fiM eosvamklet was aibptad, 
it bftd t(i««0B(rt of r^idiiig (h« pwicli of Ibose who fve^wstedl 
tbem tQ 4 Ufk^ m4 m^iw 9Miltod pUiA of MiHrasiasm. The 
«g^M4 l|i<m ti9ii4 <3#lii4 burdly «i^«g9 w dif tant expeditioBs 
into the wild mountainous dMH^bi and Ibe barran ipoon^ 
and tbe gr^lrter p^ft pf ibo#a wbo atlendad divine worship on 
mob oocaiioas, wern robiwt of body, and hold of spirit, or 
at la«it men whose d^eiwsjr of irtreagtb and oourage were 
Wipre tbao # iqqilied by r^igioiw seal. The yiew of the raekf 
aod bUls firoui»4 tb/^m^ vbile a eight so nausaal gave solem* 
oity to their f^ of dovotion^ eneomnged them in tfa^ natural 
thoiii^t of defending tbopnselyes against oppression, amidst 
I the fortressas of nature's own eonstmetioBf to whieh they had 
repaired to wonsbip tb^ Qod <4 nature, aeeording to the mode 
their edacation diluted and their e^weienoe admowledgei). 
Tb^ rw>U6cUon9 that in tbas^ fiistnosses their fishers had 
often found a safe retw^. from (prnga invaders, must have 
encouraged :dieir natural «oi>fidene99 md H wm eonfirmedby 
the success with wbidi a stand wy« lo wrtip i gH niade against 
small bodies of troopSf wbp were pcc«wipnally repulsed by the 
sturdy Wbi^ whom they attempted to disf^me* In most 
cases of this Und tbey behaved with inoderation, inflicting 
no fur^er penalty upon sueb prisoner m might feU into their 
hand3, than detaining them to eqjoy the Jbieaefit of a long 
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sermon. Fanaticism added marvels to encourage this new- 
born spirit of resistance. They conceived themselves to be 
under the immediate protection of the Power whom they 
worshipped, and in their heated state of mind expected even 
miraculous interposition. At a conventicle held on one of 
the Lomond hills in Fife, it was reported and believed thataa 
angeUc form appeared in the air, hovering above the as- 
sembled congregation, with his foot advanced, as if in the act 
of keeping watch for their safety. 

On the whole, the idea of repelling force by force, and de- 
fending themselves against the attacks of the soldiers, and 
others who assaulted them, when employed in divine wor- 
ship, Ibegaii io become more general among the harassed 
noneoftfora^sts. For this pwrpose many of the congregation 
assembled in arms, and I received the (bllowing description 
of such a seene from a lady whose mother had repeatedly 
been. present on such occasions. 

The meeting waslield on the Eildon Hilk, in the bosom 
betwixt two of the threo conical tops which form the crest of 
the mountain. Trusty sentinels were placed on advanced 
posts all around, so as to'command a view of the country be- 
low, and give ike earliest notice of the approach of any un- 
friendly party. The clergyman occupied an elevated tempo- 
rary pulpit, with his back to the wind. There were few or 
no males of any quality or distinction, for such persons could 
not escape detection, and were liable to ruin from the conse- 
quences. But many women of good condition, and holding 
the rank of ladies, ventured to attend the forbidden meeting, 
and were allowed to sit in front of the assembly. Their side- 
saddles were placed on the ground to serve for seats, and 
their horses were tethered, or piqueted, as it is called, in the 
rear of the congregation. Before the females, and in the in- 
terval which divided them from the tent, or temporary pul- 
pit, the arms of the men present, pikes, swords, and muskets, 
were regularly piled in such order as is used by l^dldiers, so 
(hat each man might in an instant assume his own weapons^ 
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When scenes of such a kind were repeatedly to be seen m 
different parts of the country, and while the Government re- 
laxed none of that rigour which had thrown the nation into 
such a state, it was clear' that a civil war could not be far 
distant. 

It was in the autumn of 1666 that the severities of Sir 
James Turner, already alluded to, seem to have driven the 
Presbyterians of the west into a species of despair, which 
broke out into insurrection. Some accounts say, that a party 
of peasants having used force to deliver an aged man, whom 
a guard of soldiers were forcing to prison, in order to conipel 
payment of a church fine, they reflected upon the penalties 
they had incurred by such an exploit, and resolved to continue 
in arms, and to set the Government at defiance. : Another 
account affirms, that the poor people were encouraged to 
take up arms by an unknown person, calling himself Captain 
Gray, and pretending to have orders to call them out from su- 
perior persons, whom he did not name. By what means soever 
they were first raised, they soon assembled a number of pea- 
sants, and marched to Dumfries with such rapidity, that they 
surprised Sir James Turner in bis lodgings, and seized on his 
papers and his money. Captain Gray took possession of the 
money, and left the party, never to rejoin them; having, it is 
probable, discharged his task, when he had hurried these poor 
Ignorant men into such a dangerous mutiny. Whether he was 
employed by some hot-headed Presbyterian, who thoiight the 
time favourable for a risii^ against the Prelates, or whether 
by Government themselves, desirous of encouraging an insur- 
rection which, when put down, might afford a crop of fines 
and forfeitures, cannot be known. 

The cpuntry gentlemen stood on their guard, and none of 
them joined the insurgents ; but a few of the mostviolent of the 
Presbyterian ministers took part with them. Two officers of 
low rank were chosen to command so great an undertaking \ 
their names were Wallace and Learmont. They held coun- 
cil together, whether they should put Sir James Turner to 
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diath or not; but he reprewnted to fliem that, serert as ikty 
HBgbt think biai, he hai bete much iess » than hk oflouak^ 
sidn imI instrttctioM nsqunred and aathorised; and as, apott 
esamming hia papen, he was foviid to have apeken the trtith, 
his life was spared, and he was carried with them as a ^<- 
MMier or hostage. Being an eaperienoed soldier, be wondered 
to see die aooutate obedience of these poor cotttttrfmea, the 
exceUevt order in which diey mardied, and their attention to 
the duties of ootposts and sentinels. Bat, probafaiy, no pea-* 
santoffiwrope is sooner able to adapt himseif to toailary dis^ 
eipline than anatiTe of S«3otladd, who is mimBy pradeik enoogh 
to eoasider, thet ttis only matueleoAiperitkitiand eomfdiaaee 
with orderly whiA oeainiake nmnbers effeetnai* 

Whte they had attained their greatest stuengAi, and had 
, assembled at Lanatb, irfkertwo or three days' wandering, the 
insiti^nis might amount to three Aionsand men. Tbey tlv^^e 
ifisaed a dedarstion, whidi bore that they iwlaHndleilged the 
King's authority^ and that tlie arms which tbey had assmaed 
were only to he used m eelf-'deienoe. But as, i^ the same 
ttme^ tbey renewed the Covenant, of which the princi^ object 
wss> ndt to obtain for Presbytery a nsere toteraiion, but a tr»- 
unlphant superiority, they WonU probably, as is usiltal in audi 
eaass» haTO estaadedor reatricted tb^ objects as success or 
disaster attended their eatarprise. 

Meafatbue^ Generid Dalzid, oommonly caUed Tom IMnel, 
a remarkaUe personage of those tiaies, had niarcbed from 
SdibbiiTgh ft the head of a email body of regular forces, smn-^ 
ndorangall die Uegesto jom him, on pam ofbeboy aceouated 
tewters. Dalzie} had been bred hi the Russian wm«, after 
having served under Montrose* He Was an entfauadsotto Roy^. 
ahst, and would neversfaave his beaard after the King's death. 
Km dress was odierwise so different from what wss then the 
mode, that Charles the Second used to aocuae him of a phm 
to draw crowds of ohildrea together^ that tliey mj^t aymeae 
each other to death ^(dule they ^szed en his naguhsr eonnto^ 
iHinee and a^&n. He was a nmai of a fieree and {laBsionate^ 
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teiiper^ at appears from Ut onee striking a prisoner on the 
Csoe, with thd hi|t of his dagger, tiH die blood sprung; — an 
liwiiaBly octioBy though hewai proroked by. the language of 
the man, 1^0 calM the General **a Mnsoovian beast, who 
uaed to roaat arwn*" 

This ferocious oonunander was advanckig from Glasgow to 
Laaark, when he suddenly learned diat the insui^ents had 
given him the slip, and were in frill march towards the ea* 
pital. The poor men had been deceived into a belief that 
West Lothian was ready to rise in their favour, and that diey 
had a large party of friends in the meti*opolis itself. Under 
these fidse hopes, they apffroached as far as Collinton, within 
fenr raiks of Edinburgh. Here they learned that the city was 
fenified, and cannon {daced before the gates; that the Col-- 
lege of Juslioe, which can always furnish a large body of ser- 
vioedile men, was under arms, and, as their Hsformer ex- 
pressed it, every advoeale in his bandaKers. They learned 
9i the some timei diat their own depressed party within the 
town had not the least opportunity or purpose of rising. 

Discouraged with these news, and with the defection of 
many ef dieir army, Learmont and Wallace drew back their 
dJaaUshed forces to the eastern shonMer ofthe Pentland Hills^ 
and encamped on aneminMice calledlluOlon Green. They had 
reposed themselves tor some hours, when, towards evenmg^ 
they observed a body of horse coming through the mountains^ 
by a pasa leading from the west. At first the Covenanters, 
entertained the flntteri^; dream that it was the expected rein- 
Ibroem^ tnm West Lothian. But the standards and 
keltle-dnass made it soon evident that it was die vangnard 
of fiakiel's. troops, ^iduch, having kept the opposite skirts of 
the Penthtfwl ridge till they passed the vilbge of Currie, had 
(here learned the situation of the insurgents, imd moved east- 
ward in ^est <>f Ihem by a road through the Ulls. 

Dalzid instandy led Ms men to the assank. The insur- 
gmits behaved wMi courage. They twice repulsed the attack 
of the Royalists. Bat it was renewed by a large force of oa- 
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valry on the insurgents^ right wing, . which bore down and 
scattered a handful of. wearied horse who were there posted, 
and broke the ranks of the infantry. The slaughter in the 
field and in the chase was very small, not exceeding fifty 
men, and only a hundred and thirty were made prisoners.' 
The King's cavalry, being composed chiefly of gentlemen, 
pitied their unfortunate countrymen, and made litde sla^h- 
ter ; but many were intercepted and slain by the country 
people in the neighbourhood, who were unfriendly to their 
cause, and had sustained some pillage from their detached 
parties. 

About twenty of the prisoners we,re executed as rebeb, 
many of them being put to the torture. This was priftctised 
in various ways — sometimes by squeezing the fingers with 
screws called thumbikins, sometimes by the boot, a species 
of punishment peculiar to Scotland. It consisted in placing 
the leg of the unfortunate person in a very strong wooden 
case, called a Boot, and driving down wedges between his^ 
knee and the frame, by which the limb was often crushed and 
broken. 

But though these horrid cruelties could tear the flesh and 
crush the bones of the unfortunate victims, it could not abate 
their courage. TriumpMng in the cause for which they died, 
they were seen at the place of execution contending .which 
should be the first Victim, while he who obtained the sad 
preference actually shouted for joy. Most of the sufferers^ 
though very ignorant, expressed themselves with such ener- 
gy on the subject of^the principles for which they died, as had 
a strong effect on the multitude. But a youth, named Hugh 
M^Kail, comely in person^ well educated, and of an enthu- 
siastic character, acted the part of a martyr in its fullest extent. 
He had taken but a small share in the insurrection, but was 
chiefly obnoxious for a sermon, in which he had said, that 
the people of God had been persecuted by a Pharaoh or an 
Ahab on the throne, a Haman in the state, and a Judas in the 
church ; words which were neither forgotten nor forgiven. 
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He was subjected to extreme torture, in order to wring from 
him some information concerning the causes and purposes of 
the rising; but his leg was crushed most cruelly in the boot, 
without extracting from him a sigh or sound of impatience. 
Being then condemned to death, bespoke of his future state 
with a rapturous confidence, and took leave of the numerous 
spectators in the words of a dying saint, careless of his pre- 
sent suffering, and confident in his hopes of immortality. 

>^lshdi speak no more with earthly creatures;'' he said, 
**' but shall enjoy the aspect of the ineffable Creator himself. 
'• — ^Farewell, father, mother and friends — farewell, sun, mo^m, 
and stars — farewell, perishable earthly deUghts — and wel- 
come, those which are everlasting — welcome, glory — wel- 
come, eternal life^ — ^and welcome, death T' There was not a 
dry eye among the spectators of his execution, and it began 
to be perceived by the authors of these severities, that the 
last words and firm conduct of this dying man, made an im- 
pression on the populace the very reverse of what they de« 
sired. Afiter this the superintendents of these executions re- 
sorted to the cruel expedient which had been practised when 
the RoyaUst follower^ of Montrose suffered, and caused trum- 
pets to be sounded, and drums beaten, to drown the last 
words of these resolute men. 

The vengeance taken for the Pentland rising was not con- 
fined to these executions in the capital. The shires of Gallo- 
way, Ayr, and Dumfries^ were subjected to military severities, 
and all who had the slightest connexion with the rebellion 
were rigorously harassed. A party of Ayrshire gentlemen 
had gathered together for the purpose of joining the insur- 
gents, but had been fHrevented from doing so. They fled 
from the consequences of their rashness ; yet they were not 
only arraigned, and doom of forfeiture passed against them in 
their absence, but, contrary to all legal usage, the sentence 
was put in execution without their being heard in their de^ 
fence ; and their estates were conferred upon General Dal- 
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uely and General Drummond, or retained by the officers of 
state to enriob theuaelves. 

But the period was now attained which Lauderdale aimed 
at* The violence of the government in Scotland at length 
attracted the notice of the English court; and, whmi inquired 
into, was found much too gross to be tolerated. The Primate 
Sbarpe was ordered to withdraw from administration; Lau- 
derdale, with Tweeddale, Sir Robert Mmray, and the Earl of 
Kincardine, were placed at the head of affistirs, and it was de- 
termined, by affording some reUef to the oppressed Pres-^ 
byterians^ to try at least the experiment of lenity towards 
them. 

Such of the ejected clergy as had not given any pin1j«ular 
offence, were permitted to preach in vacant parishes, and even 
received some pecuniary enoouragement from government 
This was termed the Indulgence. Had some such measure 
0^ toleraii^m been adopted when Presbytery was first abo* 
Usbed, it might have been the means of preventing the fre* 
quency of conventicles ; butf when resorted to in despair, as 
it were, of subduing them by vkdence, the mass of discon- 
tented Presbyterians ns^psrded accession to the measure as a 
dishcmoumhle accommodation with a govemmeirt by whom 
they had been oppressed. It is true, the gentry, mid those 
who at once preferred Presbytery, and were unwilling to 
suffer in ihek worldly estate by that preference, embraeedthis 
opportunity to hear their favourite doctrines without riidi of 
jfine md imprisonment The Indulged clergy wwne also men, 
for the most part, of wisdom and learning, who, being unable 
to vindioate the freedom and sovereignty of their ChuMh, 
were contented to preach to and instruct their congregstions, 
and discharge their duty as clergymen, if not to die utmost, at 
}east, as &r as the evil times permitted. 

B«t this modified degree of seal by no means gratified Ike 
more ardent and rigid Covenanters, by whom the stoop- 
ii^ to act imder the Indulgence was aceouiried a compfo- 
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nuBd with the MahgHaotiH^a lukewarm and unacceptable 
species of worship, resembling bbH which had losi its savour. 
Mbuy, therefore^ held the indulged clet^ as a species of 
king's curates \ and rather than listen to their doctrines, which 
Aey might have heard in safety, followed into the wilderness 
those bold emA daring pi*eachers, whose voices thundered 
forAavbw^ opposition and defiance against the mighty of the 
earth. The Loriuiged were accused of meanly adopting Eras- 
tian opinions, and acknowledging the dependence and sub- 
jection of die Chuidi to the cml magistrate,^^a doctrine to- 
tidly ahen from the diaracter of the Pnesbyterian reiigkNi. 
The elevated wish of foHovring Ifae rettgYon of dwir choice in 
defiance of danger and fear, and their aaamosity against a go- 
vmtwient by whom they had been persecuted, induced the 
more ateaious Presbyterians to prefior a conventicle to their 
parish Churchy and a congregation where the heareni at- 
tended in arms to defend themselves, to a more peaceful 
meetitig^ when, if surprised, th^y might save Ihemedves by 
subaonsioa or flight Hence these ooaventides becaaN» fre^ 
^uent| at which the hearers attended with weaponi. The ro- 
mantic and dai^^tms character of this species of worahip 
reoonmieBded it tosacfa>as were constilutioaallyboidaBd high- 
spirited; and dwre were odiers, who, from the i^ spirit 
h^ongmg to youths i&ed better to randfale thro««gh the oouatry 
as the life«-guard to eosw outfaiwed pi^acher^ than to apeiid 
the MK days of the w«ek in ordinary labour, and attend their 
owu parisfa-4^arch on the seventh^ to listen to the lukewarm 
dcctrfae of «a ladulged minister. 

From aH these roaaoas, the snmber of armed conventioles 
iacreiMd ; and Lauderdale, incCDBsed at the laifaire of his ex- 
fer^mem, increased his severity against them, while the 
fndulgeiUDe wsb withdrawn, da a measure inadequate to the 
intended purpose, though, pei*haps, it chiefly fraled for want 
of persev^MMCe oa the part of the gotvrameat 
- A8 if 8ataa himself had suggested means of ofppressioa, 
LaadenMe ridBed up oot of ^bhviea the old and barbarous 
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laws which had been adopted in the fiercest times, and dt-* 
rected them against the nonconfcMrmists, especially those who 
attended the field conventicles. One of those laws inflicted 
the highest penalties upon persons who were intercommuned^ 
as it was called — that is, outlawed by legal sentence. The 
nearest relations were prohibited from assisting each other, 
the wife the husband, the brother the brother, and the parenit 
the son, if the: sufferers had been intercommuned. The go*- 
ve-nment of this cruel time applied these ancient and bar- 
barous laws to the outlawed Presbyterians of the period/and 
thus drove them altogether from human society. In danger, 
want, and necessity, the inhabitants of the wilderness, and 
expelled from civil intercourse, it is no wonder that we find 
many of these wanderers avowing principles and doctrines 
hostile to the government whichioppressed them, and carry- 
ing their resistance beyond the bounds of mere self-defence. • 
There were instances , though less numerous than might have 
been expected, of their attacking the houses of the curates, or 
of others by whose information they had been accused of 
nonconformity; and several deaths ensued in those enterprises, 
as well as in skirmishes with the miUtary. 

Superstitious notions also, the natural consequences of an 
uncertain, melancholy, and solitary life among the desolate 
glens i^id mountains, mingled with the intense enthusiasm of 
this persecuted sect. Their occasional successes over their op- 
pressors, and their frequent escapes from the pursuit of the 
soldiery, when the marksmen missed their aim, or when a 
sudden mist concealed the fugitives, were imputed, not to the 
operation of those natural causes by means of which the Deity 
is pleased to govern the world, and which are the engines of 
his power, but to the direct interposition of a miraculous 
agency, over-ruling and suspending the laws of nature, as in 
the period of Scripture history. 

Many of the preachers, led away by the strength of their 
devotional enthusiasm, conceived themselves to be the vehicles 
of prophecy, and poured out tremendous denundations of 
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(utui^e wars, and miseries more dreadful than those which they 
themselves sustained; and, as they imagined themselves to be 
occasionally under the miraculous protection of the heavenly 
powers, so they often thought themselves in a pecuUar manner 
exposed to the eavy and persecution of the spirits of darkness, 
who lamed their horses when they were pursued, betrayed 
their, footsteps to the enemy, or terrified them by ghastly ap-- 
paritions in the dreary caverns and recesses where they were 
compelled to hide themselves. 

But especially the scattered Covenanters believed firmly, 
that their chief persecutors received from the Evil Spirit a 
proof, against leaden bullets — a charm, that is, to prevent 
their being pierced or wounded by them. There were many 
supposed to be gifted with this necromantic privilege. In the 
battle of Rullion Green, on the Pentland Hills, many of the 
Presbyterians were willing to believe that the balls were seen 
hopping like hailstones from Tom DalziePs buif coat and boots. 
Silver bullets were not supposed to be neutralized by the same 
spell; but that metal being scarce among the persecuted 
Covenanters, it did not afford them much relief. 

I have heard of an English officer, however, who fell by 
baser metal. He was attacking a small house in Ayrshire, 
which was defended by some of the Wiwderers. They were 
firing on both sides, when one of the defenders, in scarcity 
of ammunition, loaded his piece with the iron ball which 
formed the top of the fire-tongs, and taking aim at the officer 
with that charge, mortally wounded him whom lead had been 
unable to injure. It is also said, that the dying man asked 
to know the name of the place where he fell; and being told 
it was CaldenSy or Caldons^ he exclaimed against the Evil 
Spirit, who, he said, had told him he was to be slain among 
the Chaldeans, but who, as it now appeared, had deceived 
him, by cutting him off when his death was totally unex- 
pected. 

To John Graham of Claverhouse, a Scottish officer of high 
rank, who began to distinguish himself as a severe executer 
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oftheonlenofthePrivyGoimdlagaiiist DOBCOofornifl^ the 
Evil Spirit was supposed to have been still more liberal than 
to Dalzielt or to the Englishman who diedat CaUons. He not 
only obtained proof against lead, but the devil is said to have 
presented him with a black horse, whieh had not a single 
white hair upon its body. This horse, it was said, had bera 
cut out of the belly of its dam, instead of being born m the 
usual manner. On this animal, Claverhouse was suf^posed 
to perform the most unwonted feats of agility, flying almost 
like a bird along the sides of precipitous hills, and through 
pathless morasses, where an ordinary horse must have been 
smothered or dashed to pieces. It is even yet believed, that 
mounted on this steed, Claverhouse (or Clavers, as he is 
popularly called) once turned a hare on the mountain named 
the Brandlaw, at the head of Mofiatdale, where no other 
horse could have kept its feet. But these exertions wra*e 
usually made whilst he was in pursuit of the Wanderers, 
which was considered as Satan's own peculiarly pleasing 
work. 
' These superstitious notions were the natural consequences 
of the dreary and precarious existence to which these poor 
fugitives were condemned, and which induced them to view 
as miraculous whatever was extraordinary. The persons 
supposed to be proof i^painst bullets, were only desperate 
and bold men, who had the good fortune to escape the 
dangers to which they fearlessly exposed themselves; and the 
equestrian exploits of Claverhouse, when stripped of ex«- 
aggeration, were merely such as could be executed by any 
excellent horseman, and first-rate horse, to the amasonent 
of those who were unaccustomed to witness feats of the kind. 
The peculiar diaracter and prejudices of the Covenanlers 
are easily accounted fcnr. Yet when it is considered that so 
many Scottish subjects were involved in the snares of these 
cruel laws, and liable to be prosecuted under them (the 
number is said to have reached eighteen or twenty thousand 
persons), it may seem wonderful that the government could 
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find a party in the kiogdom to approve of and help forward 
measures as impolitic as they were cruet. But, besiitos tbe 
great oommaud which the very worst government must 
always possess over those who look for advmeement and em- 
{doyment under it^ these things, it must be eonsiderod, lode 
place shortly aftw the J|oyalists, the prevalent party at that 
time, had beat thems Jves subjected to prosoription, exile, 
judicial executions, and general massaore. The fate of 
Montrose and his followers, the massacres of Dunnaveriie 
and PhiUpbau^ above all, the murder of King Charles, had 
taken place during the predominwce of the Presbyterians in 
Scotland, and wore imputed^ however unjustly, to their re^ 
ligious principles, which were believed by the Cavaliers to 
be inconsistent with lawt loyalty, and good order. CEnder 
such mistaken sentiments, many of the late Royalist party lent 
their arms eagerly to suppress the adher^tsof a sect, to the 
preeminence of which they traced the general misery of the 
civil wars, and their own peculiar mirfortunes. 

Thus we fM the Lady M^tjiven of the day (4 dau^^ter of 
the house of Marisohai, ^nd wife of Paitrick Smythe, of 
Methven), interrupting a conventicle in person. A large 
meeting of this kind had assembled on the grounds of her 
husband, then absent in London, when the lady appeoached 
them at the head of about ^:^ty followers and ailfes, she 
herself leading them on with 9^ light horseman's carabine 
ready cocked over her ^m, and a drawn sword in thp ojthf Jt 
hand. The congregation pient a party of a huudf«d ar^ix^ 
men to demand her purpose, and the Amaisonien lady.psor 
tested, if they did not les,ve her husband^s ^stat#, it should 
be a bloody day. They replied* that they were det^rmiued- 
to preach, whether she would or not; but Dame Aa^o 
Keith s unshsfcen determination overcaip^e ihm entbusmsoit 
and at length compelled them to retrofit* After this fMWf 
she wrote to her husband that she was providiog Mm% wd 
even two pieces of eannon^ h^iwg th^ the Whigs h^ld sworn 

n. 18 
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to be revenged for the insult she had put on them. " If the 
fanatics/' she concludes, " chance to kill me, comfort yourself 
it shall not be for nought. I was once wounded for our 
gracious King, and now, in the strength of Heaven, I will 
hazard my person with the men I can command, before these 
rebels rest where you have power." Ho doubt. Lady Metfaven 
acted against these '^ vagueing gipsies," as she terms them, 
with as much honesty and sincerity of purpose, as they 
themselves entertained in resisting her. 

But the principal agents of government, in the persecution 
of these oppressed people, were the soldiery, to whom, 
contrary to the rule in all civilized countries, unless in actual 
warfare, power was given to arrest, examine, detain, and 
imprison such persons as they should find in the wildernesses, 
which they daily ransacked to discover delinquents, whose 
persons might aiford plunder, or their purses pay fines. One 
of these booted apostles, as the Presbyterians called the dra- 
goons. Captain Greichton by name, has left his Memoirs, in 
which he rather exults in, than regrets, the scenes of rapine 
and violence he had witnessed, and the plunder whSdi he 
collected. The following is one of his stories. 

fieing then a Life-guardsman, and quartered at Bathgate^ 
he went out one Sunday on the moors with his comrade Grant, 
to try if they could discover any of the Wanderers. They 
were disguised like countrymen, in grey coats and bonnets. 
After eight or ten miles' walking, they descried three men on 
die top of a hill, whom they judged to be placed there as sen- 
tinels. They were armed with long poles. Taking precau- 
tions to come suddenly upon this outpost, Creichton snatched 
one of the men's poles from him, and asking what he meant 
by carrying such a pole on the Lord's day, immediately knocked 
him down. Grant secured another — the third fled to give the 
alarm, but Creichton overtook and surprised him also, though 
armed with a pistol at his belt. They were then guided on-» 
ward to the conventicle by the voice of the preacher, Master 
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John King (afterwards executed), which was so powerful, 
that Creichton professes he heard him distinctly at a quarter 
of a mile's distance, the wind favouring his force of lungs. 

The meeting was very numerously attended ; nevertheless, 
the two troopers had the temerity to approach, and commanded 
them, in the King's name, to disperse. Immediately forty of 
the congregation arose in defence, and advanced upon the 
troopers, when Creichton, observing a handsome horse, with 
a laidy's pillion on it grazing near him, seized it, and leaping 
on its back, spurred through the morasses, allowing the animal 
to choose its own way. Grant, though on foot, kept up with 
his eomrade for about a mile, and the whole conventicle fol- 
lowed in full hue and cry, in order to recover the palfrey, which 
belonged to a lady of distinction. When Grant was exhausted, 
Creichton gave him the horse in turn, and being both armed 
with sword and pistol, they forced their way through such of 
the conventiclers as attempted to intercept them, and gained 
the house of a gentleman, whom Creichton calls Laird of 
Poddishaw.' Here they met another gentleman of fortune, 
the Laird of Polkemmet, who, greatly to his disturbance, re- 
cognised, in the horse which the troopers had brought off, his 
own lady's nag, on which, without his knowledge as he affirmed, 
she had used the freedom to ride to the conventicle. He was 
now at the mercy of the Life- guardsmen, being liable to a 
heavy fine for his wife's deUquency, besides the forfeiture of 
the palfrey. In this dilemma, Mr. Baillie of Polkemmet invited 
the Life-guardsmen to dine with him next day, and offered 
tbiem the horse, with its furniture, as a lawiul prize. But Creich- 
ton, perceiving that the lady was weeping, very gallantly gave 
up his claim to the horse, on condition she would promise never 
16 attend a conventieie again. The Ihilitary gentlemen were 
no losers by this liberality ; for as the lady mentioned the names 
of some wealthy persons who were present at the unlawiul 
^meeting, her husband gave the parties concerned to under- 
stand that they must make up a purse of hush-money, for the 

18* 
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benefit ofCreiehioa and kis^ eomrade, who Iifved plenAiliilly for 
a twelvemoBth afterwards on the sum ihm oUained. 

This story, tbaugh it shows the power intrusted to Ihe 9olf> 
diers, to beal and phuider the persons assembled for religious 
worshipi is rather of a eomic than a serious cast Bnt far dit 
ferent were the ordinary rencounters^^idiieh took place between 
the Covenanter^ and the military. About forty or fifty years 
ago, melancholy tales of the strange escapes, hard encounters, 
and cruel exactions of this period, were the usual subject of 
conversallioB at every cottage fireside ; and the peasantsy while 
they ^owed the caverns and dens of the earth in whidi the 
WandePM^ ocmceakd themselves, recomiled bow nuHiy of 
them died in rei^isting with arms in theik* hands, how nHmy 
others were executed by judicial forms, and how many were 
shot to death without ^ven the least pretence €>f a trial. The 
country people retained a strong sense of the injustice with 
which their ancestors had been treated, which showed kself in 
a singular prejudice. They expressed great dislike of that 
beautiful bird the Green plover, in Seoitii»b ealed tibe Pead#- 
weep. The reason allied was^ that these birds being, bf some 
instinct, led to attend to and watch any human beitig» ^Immb 
they see in their native wilds, the soldidrs were often guided 
in pursuit of the Wanderers, when they might otherwise have 
ejscaped observation, by the plover being observed to hover 
over a particular spot For this reasoii, the shepherdd^ widun 
my own remembrance, often destroyed the nests of thui' bM 
when they met with them. 

A still ladder mtmorial of those csdaniitous dayfr wna thtt 
number of headstones tmd <^er tiaHpte monuments whieh, 
after the Revolution, were erected over the graves of the ]>er> 
sons thus destroyed^ atnd whk^h usually boire, along ^th some 
lines of rude poetry^ an aooount of the manner in whieh tbey 
had been slain* 

These mortal resting-places of the tietitfds of p^rseeutioB^ 
were held so sacred, thai about forty yean[^siBce'a& ajpdd man 
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dadicalnl his fife to travel throuf^ Sootbuid, for the purpose 
iif>iep«niigaDdoieariiigibejtombBof(ibesufforo^^ He always 
rode upon a white pcniy, and from that circumstance, and the 
peodnuniy of his^appeaxanoe and oocispation, acquired the 
liieknaMe of QM Mortaiity. In later days, the events of our 
own iiac have heem of such an engrossing character, diat 
tfiisapecies of ittadttianal history is mneh forgotten, and moss 
and wKeds are fgenerally suflEered to eoneeal the monuments 
ixf lhe'inafty». 



CHiPTER XVIU. 

Ih9eeai4ffike HiykUmd Matt—WriU rfLamhwmnos on helu^frf ike King 
taken out agcantt the Gentlemen qf the West — Trial and Execution qf 
Mitchell, for Assasnnattng Woneifman, Bishop of the Orkneys — Murder 
4if Archbishop Sharpe — the Noncoitformists take up Arms in the West 
— Defeat ^ffOkNferhouoe «tf Drumdog — 7%e Didce qf Monmouth sent to 
Sootkmd to suppress lAe Jnmarst^on — Bcttile ofBotkmsU Bridge. 

We have smA before, that Lauderdale, now the Chief 
Minister for Scotland^ had not originidy approved of the vio- 
ietft measures taken with the nonconformists, and had even 
recommended a more lenient mode of proceeding, by grant-* 
ing a teieration, or indulgence, as it was called, for the free 
«3cercise of Ibe (Presbyterian religion. Bnt'being too impatient 
4o waitithe issue cf his own experiment, and fearful &i being 
repres^ited as lukewarm m the Kinf;*s service, he at length 
imitsted and efven exceeded Middleton, in his extre«ie severi- 
ties against the nonoodfemists. 

The Didce of lAuderdale, for to that rank he was raised 
whan the-govemmmit was chiefly intrusted to hhn, married 
•Ladgr (Djeart, a woman of considerable talent, but of inordi- 
nate ambitios, boundless ffKpense, and the most unscrupulous 
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rapacity. Her inflaence over her hfishand was extreme, and; 
unhappily, was of a kind which encouraged him in his greatest 
errors. In order to supply her extravagance, he had recourse 
to the public fines for nonconformity^ church penalties, and 90 
forth, prosecutions for which, with the other violent proceed- 
ings we have noticed, were pushed on to nuch an extre- 
mity as to induce a general opmion, that Lauderdale really 
meant to drive the people of Scotland to a rebellion, in order 
that he himself might profit by the confiscations which must 
follow on its being subdued. 

t'he Scottish utility and gentry were too wise to be caught 
in this snare ; but although they expressed the utmost loyalty 
to the King, yet many, with the Duke of Hamilton, the premier 
Peer of Scotland, at their head, remonstrated against courses 
which, while they bewared the tenantry, impoverished the 
gentry and ruined their estates. By way of answer to their 
expostulations, the western landholders were required to 
enter into bonds, under the skme penalties which were in- 
curred by those who were actual delinquents, that neither 
they nor their famiUes, nor their vassals, tenants, or other 
persons residing on their property, should withdraw from 
church, attend conventicles, or relieve intercommuned per- 
sons. The gentry refused to execute these bonds. They ad- 
mitted that conventicles were become very frequent, and ex- 
pyressed their wiUingness to assist the officers of the law in sup- 
pressing them ; but as they could exercise no forcible control 
over their tenants and servants, they dechned to render them- 
selves responsible for their conformity. Finally, they recom- 
mended a g^ieral indulgence, as the only measure which 
promised the restoration of tranquillity. 

Both parties, at that unhappy period (1678), were in the 
habit of imputing their enemies' measures to the suggestions 
of Satan; but that adopted by Lauderdale, upon the western 
gentlemen's re&sing the bond, had really some appearance 
of being composed under the absolute dictation of an evil spirit. 
He determined to treat the whole west country as if in a state 
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of actual revolt. He caused not only a body of the guards and 
militia, with field artillery, to march into the devoted districts, 
but invited, for the same purpose, from the Highland moun- 
tains, the clans by which they were inhabited. These wild 
mountaineers descended under their different chiefs, speaking 
an unknown language, and displaying to the inhabitants of 
the Lowlands, their strange attire, obsolete arms, and singular 
manners. The clans were surprised in their turn. They had 
come out expecting to fight, when, to their astonishment, they 
found an innocent, peaceful, and unresisting country, in which 
they were to enjoy free quavters, and full license for plunder. 
It may be supposed, that such an invitation to men, to whom 
marauding habits were natural, offered opportunities not to 
be lost, and accordingly the western counties long had occa- 
sion to lament the inroad of the Highland Host. A committee 
of the Privy Council, most of whom were themselves chiefs of 
clans, or commanders in the army, attended to secure the sub^ 
mission of the gentry, and enforce the bonds. But the noble- 
men and gentry continuing obstinate in their refusal to come 
under obligations which they had no means of fulfilling, the 
Privy Council issued orders to disarm the whole inhabitants of 
Ihe country, taking even the gentlemen^s swords, riding 
horses, and furniture, and proceeding with such extreme 
rigour, that the Earl of Cassilis, among others, prayed they 
would either afford him the protection of soldiers, or return 
him some of his arms to defend his household, since otherwise 
he must be subject to the insolence and outrages of the most . 
paltry of the rabble. 

To supply the place of the bonds, which were subscribed 
by few or none, this unhappy Privy Council fell upon a plan, 
by a new decree, of a nature equally oppressive. There was^ 
and is, a writ in' Scotland, called lawburrows, by which a 
man who is afraid of violence from his neighbour, upon mak*- 
ii|g oath to the circumstances affording grqund for such ap- 
prehension, may have the party bound over to keep the peace, 
under security. Of this useful laWs ^ most oppressive appU- 
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eaAoA was ftow made. The Kiilg waa made to apply for * 
kwburtxyiva th^B^heilt a certain district of liia doinbiHHia^ 
agaiaat all the gentlemen who imA refcned te si^ the bond; 
md thns an atteaapt was made to extort security finom every 
wmA so sitaated, as out of wbom the Ring had a nttHmd right 
to ettlertain wdl4ounded apprehmisionB! 

These extFaoniinary provisiottB of law seem to have drhren, 
moi the Presbytenaas abne, but the whole coaaftry of the w^st,, 
into absolute deqpair. 

No supplication or remonstranee had the leMt «fleet ott 
th6 tmpeBotrable Laudet^dale. When he tiras told that the 
oppression of the Highlandem imd of the soldiery would to- 
tally interrupt the produce of agrieulture, he replied^ it trere 
better that the west bore nothing but windleH»tra>9M ^tiad 
sandy4averocks/ than that it should bear rebelsto the King. 
In iMr deqpair, the suffering parties determined to lay dieir 
oomplatttts against the Minkiter before the King in persoti* 
Wj& this puf po8e<, not less than fe«trteeii peers, and fifteen 
gendemeo) of whom maay were threatened with writs of 
lawlmrroWBy nepaired to London, to lay their complaints ai 
the feM of the throne. Thisjoamey w«s taken in spite of 
as arbitrbry order^ by which die Scottish nobihty had been 
forbidden, in tb^ King's imrae, either to appMMich the King's 
pei^ctoi or to leave their own kiiq^dotan) as if it had been Uie 
purpose to chliin them to the stake, Wee baited bears> without 
the power of applying for redress, or esci^ping from the ge*-. 
neral misery^ 

Lauderdale had so much interest at court, as to support 
hMisdf against this accusation, by reprraenting to the Ring 
that it was his olgect to maintain a large army in Scotland, 
to afford assistaiace when his Mi^esty should see it time to 
extend his authority in England. He rained his plafCOi there- 
fore, and the aupplicants were sent from court in disgruce. 
But their mission had produced some bMefidid effects, for 

* po^'s grass and 'Ma-)«rics.^ 
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tke nmsnres conoerning tbe kwbunrows and Ijbe enforced 
bradB were widadrawii, ud orders given for removing tl^e 
HighliadcnBi from the ivest eoutttriiM, and disbanding the mi- 
litia. 

WiMb the H^hlaiulers went back to their hills, which 
waft in February^ 1678, diey appeared as if returning from 
the sack of some besieged town. They carried with them 
Iplalot merchant-goodS) wdbsof Knen and of cloth, qtiantities 
^ wearing iqp^rel, and household furniture, lind a good 
MHKber of horses to bear their plunder. It is, however, re- 
marlcable, and to Aie leteiii of Ihis people, that they are not 
ohanged w^ aay crudty ^ring three months' residence at 
Cree Igulurteniii aldioligh they -w^fte greedy of spoil, and rapar 
cioiit m exporting money. lodeOcJ, it seems probable, that, 
after aH, the wild Highlanders had proved gentler l!han was 
expeifted, tsr wished, by thos^ wh6 employed them. 

An event aew occurred, OM of the most remarkable of 
the time^ wbkh had a gresft effect upon public aflairs, and 
the general feeling of the natioki. This was the deatE of 
James Sharpe, Archbishop of 8t. Andrews, and Primale oi 
Scotland. This potion, yott must remember, havmg been 
the ligent of the Presbyterikns as the time of the Restoration, 
had^ al» was generally thought, b^rayed his constituents; at 
feast he had certainly changed his principles, and accepted 
the higlwBt office in the new Episcopal establishment. It 
may fafe well supposed that a person so much hated as he was, 
from his desertion of the old ^ause, and Violence in the new, 
wiB the object of general hostflity, and that amongst a sect 
so ^mthusiastie as the nonconformists, some one should be 
foimd to ekereise judgm^t upon him-^in other words to take: 
his life. 

nie avenger^ who conceived himself called to this task, 

was one MitdieH, a fenatk^ preacher, of moderate talents 

and a hteated inKSgisalion. He iired a pfetd, loaded with 

* three hirilets^ into the coach of the Archbishop, and missing 

the object of his aim, brcrfce the arm of Honeyman, Bishop 
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of the Orkneys, ^ho sat with Sharpe in the carriage, of 
which wound he never entirely recovered, though he lingered 
for some years. The assassin escaped during the confusion. 
This was in 1668, and in 1674 the Archbishop again ob- 
served a man who seemed to watch him, and whose hce was 
imprinted upon his mind. The alarm was given, and Mit- 
chell was seized. Being closely examined by the Lords of the 
Privy Council, he at first absolutely denied the act charged 
against him. But to the Chancellor he confessed in private 
— having first received a solemn promise that his life should 
be safe — that he had fired the shot which wounded the Bi- 
shop of Orkney. After this compromise, the assassin^s trial 
was put off from time to time, from the determined desire ta 
take the life which had been promised to him. In order t» 
find matter against Mitchell, he was examined concerning 
his accession to the insurrection of Pentland; and as he re- 
fused to confess any thing which should make against himself^ 
he was appointed to undergo the torture of the boot. 

He behaved with great courage when the frightful appara- 
tus was produced, and not knowing, as he said, that he could 
escape such torture with life, declared that he forgave from 
his heart those at whose command it was to be inflicted, the 
men appointed to be the agents of their cruelty, and those 
who satiated their malevolence by looking on as spectators. 
When the executioner demanded which leg should be en- 
closed in the dreadful boot, the prisoner, with the>same confi- 
dence, stretched out his right leg, saying, "take the best; I 
willingly bestow it in this cause." He endured nine blows of 
the mallet with the utmost firmness, each more severely 
crushing the limb. At the ninth blow he fainted, and Was 
remanded to prison. After this he was sent to the Bass, a 
desolate islet, or rather rock, in the Frith of Forth, where 
was a strong castle, then occupied as a state prison. 

On the 7th January, 1 678, ten years after the deed was 
committed, and four years after he was made prisoner, Mit-' 
chell was finally brought to his trial ; and while his own con- 
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fession was produced against him as evidence, he was not 
allowed to plead the promise of life upon which he had been 
induced to make the fatal avowal. It is shameful to be obliged 
to add, that the Duke of Lauderdale would not permit the re- 
cords of the Privy Council to be produced, and that some of 
the Privy Councillors swore, that no assurance of life had 
been granted, although it had been accurately entered, and is 
now to be seen on the record. The unfortunate man was 
therefore condemned. Lauderdale, it is said, would have 
saved hislife; but the Archbishop. demanding his execution as 
necessary to guard the lives of Privy Councillors from such 
attempts infiiture, the. Duke gave up the cause with a pro- 
£Buie and brutal jest, and the man was executed, with more 
disf^ce to his judges than to himself, the consideration of his 
guilt being lost in the in&mous manoeuvres used in bringing 
him to punishment. 

' I have already said, that in the commencement of Lauder- 
dale's administration. Archbishop Sharpe was removed from 
public affairs. But this did not last long, as the Duke- found 
that he could not maintain his. interest at couH without^ the 
support of the Episcopal party. The Primate's violence of 
disposition was supposed to have greatly influenced the whole 
of Lauderdale's latter government But in Fife, where he 
had his archiepiscopal residence, it was most severely felt; 
and as the nonconformists of that county were fierce and en- 
thusiastic in proportion to the extremity of persecution which 
they underwent, there was soon found a band among them 
who sebt abroad an anonymous placard, threatening that any 
person who might be accessary to. the troubles inflicted upon 
the Whigs in that country, should be suitably punished by a 
party strong enough to set resistance at defiance. 
, The chief person among these desperate men was David 
Hackston of Rathillet, a gentleman of family and fortune. ' He 
had been a free liver in his youth, but latterly had adopted 
Mrong and enthusiastic views of religion, which led him into 
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the eztreBie opnioBfl eatertaioed by die fiercest qtihe Vfkig 
party. loimBalftmrofKidoch,crifedBiiriey,tfaebiodMr4^ 
Um of HadutoD, m dewribed, by a eoveaantiai^ author, as a 
litde nan of stem aspect, and squint-eyed; none of the inoet 
reUgioas, bat very voting to engage in any batdes or quarrels 
wkitii his oemrades found it necessary to sustaan. He mm 
at this time in danger from the law, en aocouit of a late 
affiray, in -which he had severely wounded one of Umb life- 
gaards* It is alleged that both these persons Imd prisvate en- 
mity at iir«hbishep Sharpe. Baifimr hdl been his lador m 
theamnagementofsome property, and had liifed to|^ ae- 
oomit of the money he had received, and Haekston, being hail 
far his hroiher-^in4aw, was thrown into jail tiil the debt was 
asade go<wl. The remainder of the band were eidier sauJI 
pnofriators of land, or portioners, as they are called in Seot^ 
land, or mechanics, such as weavers and the like. 

These endmsiaBts, to the number of nine, mete o«t,and in 
^ amis, on jM Nay, 1^7i), with Ihe purpose of assaidtiag (in 
tha terms of their proeUmation) one •Cannichad, who acted 
as aoanuaisaiotter for receiviag the fines of the nonoonibr- 
mists. This person had indeed been in theiields ihuntingthBt 
sneming, imt ehancing to hear that there was sndi a party 
lodGmg 'Out iiiir bias, he left 'his sport and went home. 

When BatfaiUet and his Jfriends were abent to disperse, in 
jnUan disapfointeent, the wife of a fiarmnr at fialdinny sent a 
lad to tall tthem, that the ArcUbishop's coaidi was upon the 
road returning fromOeres towards St Andrews. The con- 
i^iniarswereinthatnieodwhenottr oaoiwaAesandthoughls, 
strongly festered and cherished, are sqpt to seem to us lihein^ 
apiratkm fmn akove. BaKnnr, or Bnriey, affirmed he iiad 
felt a preternalnnal impulae foroingdiim to return to ftfe, whmi 
•t was his purpose to have ^one to the Highlands^ mdl that 
>en gomg to prayers, he had been confirmed by Uie Seripture 
tent, ""Go, ham not I sent theer Rnsscfl, anotii«*of the 
'party, dbe aftrmed be had been 4ong impressed with the 
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idea thaf same great coMiny to the Church was to he cut off, 
and iiqpoke of aoaie text aboul Nero wUeh awuredly does boI 
exist in Scrq[»Uve. 

They all agreed, in short, that the opportunity ^fered was 
(he work of Heaven ; that they riiouid not draw back, but go 
on; and that^ instead of the inferior agent, for whom they had 
been seekoig in vaitt, it was their duty to cnt off the pfrine 
source of the persecution, whom Heaven had delivered into 
their hands^ This being determined upon, the band chose 
Hadiston for their leader ; hut he declined ike office, alieging, 
that the known quarrel betwixt him and the Archbishop 
wonld mar the glory of theiaction, and oanso it to be inqnited 
to private revenge. But he added^ with nice dii9ti&<itiony that 
he would remain with them, and would not interfere to pre* 
ycBt vidiat they felt themsdrires ciAed upon to do. Upon diia 
BaUbur said, ^< Gentlemen, kUow me.'' 

They dien set off at speed in pursuit of the carnage, whidi^ 
was driving along a desolate heath, about three or fern* miles 
from St. Andrews^ called Magas^Moor. Flenng and Ras*^ 
sell, two of the assamns, rode into a farm^yard^ and de- 
manded of the tcBMit, If the equipage on the road before them 
was the Arebbnhop's coacli;? Guessing their purpeee, he 
was too moch frigUened to answer; but one of the female 
servants came out and assured them, with mueh appearance 
of joy, that they were oi^ tho righft scent. The tiriiole paHy 
dien thi*ew away their doahs, and pursued as fast as they 
could gidtop, ftrmg tltmr carabines on the carriage, and t»y* 
ing out^ ^^iudaa, botaben !^' The oasehmaa drov« rapidly, on 
seeing they were pwsued by armed iaraf; but ahosvy ooodi 
on a rugged road could aoe outstrip fadt8en»sn« The ser<- 
vaiats who attearied the ciorsiage offered some retlstanoe, but 
wer^ dismounted and disarmed by the pumierav Haivkig 
come up with the carriage, they stopped it by cutting ihe 
bmt^i and w^ading ihe postiKott ; and* then fined a voUey 
of balls iiktd (he coadbr^ wheiisiilie Arohhuibop was seated wMi 
fast chtughUsr. fUa^pFdiviiigiaeffeetdal, tlmy oeatimanded the 
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Prekte to come forth, and prepare for death, ju^indieiit, and 
eternity. The old man came out of the coach, and creeping 
on his knees towards Hackston, said, '' I know you are a 
gentleman — ^you will protect me?" 

'< I will never lay a hand upon you," said Hackston, turning 
away from the suppliant. One man of the party, touched with 
some compassion, said, ^' Spare his grey hairs." But therest 
of the assassins were unmoved. One or two pistols, were 
discharged. at the prostrate Archbishop without efifimt; when, 
conceiving, according to their superstitious notion, that th«ir 
victim was possessed of a charm against gun-shot, they drew 
their swords, and killed him with many wounds, dashing even 
his skull to<pieces, and scooping out his brains. The lady, 
who made vain attempts to throw herself between her feither 
and the swords of the assassins, received one or two wounds 
in the scuffle. They rifled, the coach of sudiarms and papers 
as it contained. They found some 'trinkets,* which they con- 
ceived were magical; and also, as they pretended, a bee in a 
box, which they concluded was a familiar spirit.' * 

. Such was thopi-ogress and termination of a violent and 
wicked deed, committed- by blinded and desperate men. It 
brought much scandal on the Presbyterians, though unjustly; 
for the moderate persons of that persuasion, comprehending 
the most numerous, and by far the most respectaUe of the 
body, disowned so cruel an action, although they might be at 
the same time of opinion, that the Archbishop, who had been 
the cause of violent death to ma^y, merited some such^termi^ 
nation to his own existence. He had some virtues, being 
learned, temperate, an^ living a life becoming his station ; but 
his illiberal and intolerant principles, and the violences whicdi 
he committed to enforce them, were the oinise of great dis*- 
tress to Scotland, and of his own premature and bloody 
end. 

The Scottish government, "whiA the Archbishop's death had 
alarmed and irritated in the highest flegree,-uaed the utmost 
exertions to apprehend his murderers; and. failing thaty to dis- 
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perse and wbdue, by an extremity of violence greater Aan 
what hatl heea hitherto employed, every assembly of armed 
Covenanters. All attendance upon fierd«-conventicles was 
declared treason ; new troops were raised, and the strictest 
orders sent to the commanding officers to act against noncon- 
formists with the utmost rigour. On the other hand^the in- 
tercommuned persons, now grown desperate, assembled in 
more numerous and better armed parties, and many of them 
showed a general purpose of defiance and rebellion against 
the King's authority, which the moderate party continued to 
acknowledge, as being (hat of the supreme Civil Magistrate. 
These circumstances soon led to a crisis. 

Several of the murderers of the Archbishop of Saint An*- 
drews found their way, through great dangers, to the west of 
Scotland; and their own interest, doubtless, induced them to 
use such influence as they had acquired among the zealots of 
their sect by their^late action, to bring matters to extremity. 

Hackston, Balfour, and others seem to have held council 
with Donald Cargill, one of the most noted of the preachers 
at conventicles, and particularly with Rob^t Hamilton, brother 
to the Laird of Prestonfield ; in consequence of which they 
appeared |at the head of eighty horse, in the little burgh of 
Rutherglen, on the 29th of May, appointed to beheM as a holi^ 
day, as the anniversary of the Restoration of Charles II. Th^y 
quenched the bonOres, which had been kindled on account of 
this solemnity, and, drawing up in order at the market-cross 
after prayer, and singing part of a psalm, they formally en^ 
tered their protest, or testimony, as they called it, against the 
acts abolishing Presbytery, and establishing Episcopacy, to- 
gether with the other defections of the time, all of which they 
renounced and disclaimed. After, this bravado, they affixed 
a copy of ihm testimony to the cross, dosed their' meeting 
with prayer, and then evacuated the town at their leisivre, 
Hamilton harbouring the Fife gentlemen, that is, those who 
had killed the Archbishop. 

We have already mentioned John Graham of Claverhouse 
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sm a 4i9liBgu]flhed (^oer, who h«d been singukrly aeUve 
against the nonccmformisis. He was now lying in garrison 
at Glasgow^ sfikif on tbe 1st of June, drew out his own troop 
of dragoons, with such other eavalry as he could hastily add 
to iif and set off in quest of tbe insurgcmts, who had offered 
«uch a DubCc affront to government. 

In the town of Hamilton, be made (Nrisooer John UiDg^ a 
preaf her^ and with him seventeen oounfarymea, who were 
attending on his vunistry ; and hearing of a lai^er asscmhly 
of iosupgents who were at Loudon-^hiUy a short disteicie off, 
he jNished forward to that place* Here Ckveriiouse was 
opposed by a large body in pomt of numbers, hut very iadif- 
Ferendy arnied, though there were about fifty horse, tole- 
rably appointed, as many infamtry with guns, and a number of 
men armed with scythes^ forks, pikes* and halberts. The 
immediate spot on which the parties met was eaUed Drum- 
clog. It is a b^ggy {Hoee of ground, unfit for tbe acting of 
cavalry, and a broad drain, or ditch, seems also to have given 
the insurgents con»derable advantage. A short but warm 
engagement ensued, during which Balfour, and Wilbam Cle** 
land, to be afterwards mentioned, crossed the ditdi boldly, 
and outflanking the dragoons^ compelled them to fly. About 
thirty of the ddeated party were slain^ or died of tlrnir 
wonnds. An officer of tbe name of Graham^ a kinsman of 
Claverhouse, was among the slain. His body, mistaken, it 
is reported, for that of bis namesake, ^as pitifutty mangled. 
ClavcrhouseV own horse was laid open by the blow of a 
scythe, and was scarcely able to bear him off the field of battle. 
As he passed tbe place where be had left his prisoners. King, 
the preacher, when he beheld his captor in this pitiful j^igfali 
halloo'd out to him to stay and take the afiernoon' sermon. 
Some royalist prisoners were takc», to whom quarter was 
given, and they were dismissed* This clemency on the part 
of his soldiers, greatly disgusted Mr. Hamihott, who now 
assumed the command of the insurgottls. To show a good 
example, he killed one of the defenoi^ss eapliyes wkh his 
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own hand, lenity being, according to his exaggerated ideas, 
the setting free the brats of Babel, afiter they had been de^ 
livered into their hands, that they might dash them to the 
stones. The insurgents lost only five or six men; one of 
whom, named Dingwall, had assisted at the murder of the 
Archbishop. 

After having gained this vietory, the insurgents resolved 
to keep the field, and take such future fortune as heaven 
should s^id them. They marched to Hamilton after the ac- 
tion, and the next day, strongly reinforced by the numbers 
which joined them on all sides, they proceeded to attack the 
town of Glasgow. 

The city was defended by Lord Ross and (Maverhouse, 
with a small but regular force. The insurgents penetrated 
into the town from two points, one column advancing up the 
GaHowgate, the other entering by the College and the Wynd 
Head. But Claverhouse, who commanded the King's troops, 
had formed a barricade about the Cross, Town-house, and 
Tolbooth, so that the Whigs, in marching to the attack, were 
receivcid with a fire which they could not sustain, from an 
enemy who lay sheltered and in safety. Bat although they 
were beaten for the present, the numbers of the insurgents 
began to increase so much, that Ross and Claverhouse judged 
it necessary to evacuate Glasgow, and march eastward, leaving 
all the west of Scotland at the mercy of the rebels, whose num- 
bers speedily amounted to five or six thousand men. There 
were among them, however, very few gentlemen, or persons 
of influence, whose presence might have prevented them from 
£BdUn|^ into the state of disunion to which, owing to the fol- 
lowing circumstances, they were speedily reduced. They 
erected a huge tail gallows in the centre of their camp for 
the execution of such enemies as they should make prisoners, 
and hanged upon it at least one citizen of Glasgow, who had 
joined in the defence of the town against their former attack. 
JBot this vindictive mode of proceeding did not meet with 
general approbation ia their army. 

fi. 19 
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The discord was now at its heif^t between the moderate 
PresfayterianSy who were willing to own the King^ govern-^ 
menty under the condition of obtaining freedom of conscience^ 
and the more hot-headed and fiirious partisans^ who would 
entertain no friendship or fellowship with those who owned 
and supported Prelacy, and whp held the acknowiedgii^ the 
government, or the listening to the preachers who ministered 
by their indulgence or connivance, as a foul compromising of 
the cause of Presbytery, and professed it their object to ac-^ 
complish a complete revolution in Church and Slate, and 
render the kirk as triumphant as it had been in 1640. - 

The preachers likewise differed amongst themselves. Mr* 
John Welsh, much famed for his zeal for Presbytery, toge- 
ther with Mr. David Hume, headed the Moderate, or, as it. was 
called by their o^^Kments, the Erastian party ; whilst Donald 
CargilU Thomas Douglas, and John King, espoused, with all 
ardour, the more extravagant purposes, which nothing short 
of a miracle could have enabled them to accomplish. These 
champions of the two parties preached against each other from 
the pulpit, harangued and voted on different sides in councils 
of war, and had not the sense to agree, or even to a^oum 
their disputes, when they heard that the forces of both Eng* 
land and Scotland were collecting to march against their 
undisciplined army, iU-*provided as it was with arms, and at 
variance concerning the causes which had brought diem into 
the field. 

While the insurgents were thus quarrelling among them** 
selves, and incapable of taking any care of their common cause^ 
the Privy Council ordered out the militia, and summoned to 
arms the vassals of the Crown ; many of whom, being indined 
to Presbytery, came forth with no small reluctance. TheHigh<»> 
land chiefs wholay near the scene of action, were also ordered 
to attend the King's host with their followers. 

But when the news of the insurrection reached Londmi, 
Charles II., employing for a season his own good judgment, 
which he too often yielded.to the management of others, seemf 
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to faarve formed aa idea of coBoiltating the rebels, as well as 
of sttbduing them. For this purpose, he sent to Soodand, as 
>cominaiider-in*ofatef^ his natural son, James, Dake of Mon- 
tnottdi, at the head of a large body of the royal guards. This 
young ndbleman was the King's favourite, both from the ex- 
treme beauty of his person, and the amtableness of his dispo- 
sition. Chaises had taken care of his fortune, byiiniting him 
with the heiress of the great Esunily of Buccleuch, whose large 
estates are still enjoyed by their descendants. Wealthy, po- 
pular, and his father's favourite, the Duke of Monmouth had 
been encouraged to oppose his own court influenee to that of 
the King's brother, the Duke of York; and as the latter had 
declared himself a Roman Catholic, so Monmouth, to mark 
the distinction betwixt them, was supposed to be favourable to 
Presbyterians, as well as dissenters of any sect, and was po- 
pularly called the Protestant Duke. It was naturally supposed 
that, having such inclinations, he was inlrusted with some 
powers favourable to the insurgents. 

These unfortunate persons having spent a great deal of time 
in deba&ig on Church polemics, lost sight of the neoel^ity of 
^disoqpliBing thdr anny, or supplying it with provisions, and 
were stitt tying in the vidnity of the town 4>f Hamilton, while 
numbers^ despairing of their success, were every day deserting 
them. On the 21st of June, they were alarmed by the intek 
ligenee^ that the Duke of Monmouth was&dvancing at the head 
of a well^disciplined army. This did not recall them to their 
semes ; they held a council, indeed, but it was <mly to engage 
in a furious debate, ^ieh lasted until RathiUet told them his 
sword was drawn, as well against those who accepted the In- 
dttlgence, as against the curates, and withdrew from the eouneil 
after this defiance, followed by those who professed his prin- 
ciples. 

The ikioderate party thus left to themselves, drew up a 
Supplieation to the Dnke of Monmouth, and after describing 
their inkderable grievances, declared that they were willing 
to submit 9il controversies to a free assembly of the Church. 
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The Duke, in reply, expressed compassioii for their coii' 
ditioD, and a wish to alleviate it by his intercession with the 
King, but dedared, they must in the interim lay down their 
-arms. When they received this message, the insui^ent 
troops were in the greatest disorder, the violent party having 
chosen this unfortunate moment for cashiering the officers 
whom they had formerly chosen, and nominating others who 
had no taint ofErastianism or Malignity, in other words, no 
disposition to acknowledge any allegiance to the King, or 
submission to the civil power. While they were thus em- 
ployed, the troops of Mcmmouth appeared in sight. 

The insurgents were well posted for defence. They had 
in front the Clyde, a deep river, not easily fordable, and only 
to be crossed by Bothwell Bridge, which gives name to the 
battle. This is (or rather wasi for though it still exists, it 
is now much altered) a high, steep, and narrow bridge, 
having a portal, or gateway, in the centre, which the insur- 
gents had shut and barricaded. About three hundred men 
were stationed to defend this important pass, under Rathillet, 
Balfour, and others. They behaved well, and made a stout 
defence, till the soldiers of Monmouth forced the pass at the 
point of the bayonet. The insurgents then gave way, and 
the royal army advanced towards the main body, who, 
according to the historian Burnet, seem neither to have had 
the grace to submit, the courage to fight, nor the sense to run 
away. They stood a few minutes in doubt and conftisioD, 
their native courage and enthusiasm frozen by the sense of 
discord amongst themselves, and the sudden approach of an 
army superior in discipline. At length, as the artillery b^an 
to play upon them, and the horse and Highlanders were 
about to charge, they gave way without resistance, and 
dispersed like a flock of sheep. s 

The gentle-tempered Duke of Monmouth gave strict orders 
to afford quarter to all who asked it, and to make prisoners, 
but spare lives. Considerable slaughter, it is said, took place, 
notwithstanding his orders, partly owing to the unrelenting 
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temper of Claverhouse, who was burning to obtain vengeance 
for the defeat of Drumclog, and the death 6f his kinsman^ 
who was slain there ; and partly to the fury of the English 
soldiers and the Scottish Highlander^, who distinguished 
themselves by their cruelty. 

Four hundred men were killed at the battle of Bothwell 
Bridge^ and about twelve hundred made prisoners. These 
last were marched to Edinburgh and imprisoned in the 
Greyfriars' Churchyard, like cattle in a pen-fold, while se- 
veral ministers and others were selected for execution. The 
rest, afier long confinement there, and without any shelter 
save two or three miserable sheds, and such as they found 
in the tombs, were dismissed, upon giving bonds for con- 
formity in future ; the more obstinate were sent as slaves to 
the plantations. Many of the last were lost at sea. And 
yet, notwithstanding these disaster, ^the more remote conse- 
quences of the battle of Bothwell Bridge were even more 
calainitoiui than those "which were direct and immediate. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

The Duke of York's Administraiion of Affairs in Scotland — Persecution 
€fthe Cameranian9 — The Jerviswood and Rye-House Plots — Death of 
I Charles II. {^ ^ 

The efforts made by Monmouth obtained an indemnity 
which was ill-observed, and a limited indulgence which was 
speedily recalled; and instead of the healing measures which 
were expected, severe inquisition was made into the conduct 
of the western proprietors, accused of favouring the insur- 
rection, and that of the gentlemen who had failed to give 
attendance in the King^s host, when assembled to put it down. 
The excuses made for this desertion of duty were singular 
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enough, being, in many cases, a frank confession ot tiie 
defaidters' fear of disquiet from their ^ves, some of wliom 
invoked bitter curses on their husbands, if they took either 
horse or man to do prejudice to the fanatics who were in arms. 
To these excuses the court paid no heed, but fined, the ab*<^ 
sentees heavily, and even threatened forfeiture ol their lands. 
The mild influence c^ Monmouth in the administFaUon of 
Scotland lasted but a short while; and that of Laiderdale,. 
though he was now loaded with age as well a» obloquy^ m 
a great measure revived, until it was superseded by the ar* 
rival in Scotland of James, Duke of York, the King's t^other^ 
and heir presumptive of the throne. 

We have already said that this Prinee was a Catholic, and 
indeed it was his religion, which had occasioned his exile, 
first to Brussels, and now to Scotland. The King consented 
to bis. brother's banishment as an unavoids^Ue measure, the 
utmost odium having beea excited against all Catholics, by 
the alleged discovery of a plot amongst the Papists, to rise^' 
upon and massacre the Protestants, depose the King, and put 
his brother on the throne. The whole structure of this story 
is now allowed to have been gross lies and forgeries, but at 
this period, to doubt it was to be as bad as the Papists them- 
selves. The first fury of national prejudice having begun to 
subside, James was recalled from Brussels to Scotland, in 
order to be nearer his brother, though still at such a distance^ 
as should not again arouse the jealous-y of the irritable Pro- 
testants. 

The Duke of York was of a character very different fron^ 
his brother Chairles. He had neither that monarch's wit nor 
his levity, was fond of business, and capable of yielding strict 
attention io^ it, and, without being penurious^ might be consi- 
dered as an economist. He was attached to his religion witb 
a sincerity honourable to him as a man, but unhappy for bim^ 
as a prince, destined to reign over a Protestant people. He 
was severe even to cruelty, and nmurished the same high ideft 
of the divine right of kings^ and ^the duty of compteie sub* 
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misMon on the part of.subjects, which was the Dngiaal cause 
of his fiither's nusfortimes. 

On the Duke of York's arrival in Scotland^ he was reoetTeil 
with great marks of honour and welcome by the sobl^ and 
gentry, and occupied the palace of Holyrood, which had long 
been untenanted by royaky. He exerted himself much to 
conciliate the affections of the Scottish persons <tf condition ; 
and his grave and lofty, yet courteous manners, suited well 
the character of a people, who, proud and reserved them*- 
selves, willingly pay much respect to the etiquette 6f rank, 
providing those entitled to such deference are contented to 
fdmit their claims to respect in return. 

The Duke of York, it is said, became aware of the puncti- 
lious clmracter of the Scottish nation, firom a speech of the 
well-known Tom Dahsiel. The Duke had invited this old ca«r 
valier to dine in private with him, and with his Duchess,. 
Mary of Elste, daughter of the Duke of Modena. This prin-^ 
cess chose to consider it as a derogation firom her rank to 
admit a subject to her table, and refused to sit down to dinner 
if Dalziel should remain as a visitor. '< Madam,'' said tlw mib« 
dismayed veteran, '< I have dined at a table where your {iBrther 
might have stood at my back/' He alluded to that of the 
Emperor of Germany, whom the Duke of Modena must, if 
summoned, have attended as an officer of the housdiiold. 

The spirit of the answer is said to have determined James, 
while holding mtercourse with the ScottiA nobles and genlry,. 
to exercise as much affability as he could command or affect, 
winch, with the gravity and dignity of his manners, gave him 
great influence among all who approached his person. He* 
paid particular attention to the dueis of Highland dans, made 
bimsdf acquainted with their different interests and charac-t 
tersy and exerted himself to adjust and reconcile their feuds. 
By such means, he acquired among this primitive race, alike 
siensibleto kind treafment,^ and resentful o£ injury or neglect, 
so great an asceudencyv that it continued Xx^ be feU in the fle*^ 
cond generation of his family. 
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The Duke of York, a Cadiolic and a Prince, was in both 
capacities disposed to severity against fanatics and insurgents; 
so that his presence and interference in Scottish affairs in- 
creased the disposition to severity against Presbyterians of 
every shade and modification. But it was on his return, after 
a short visit to London, during which he had ascertained that 
his brother's affection for him was undiminished, that he ven- 
tured to proceed to extremities in suppressing nonconfor- 
mists. 

The doctrines promulgated by the more fierce and unrea- 
sonable insurgents, in their camp at Hamilton, were now 
adopted by the numerous and increasing sect, who separate4 
their cause entirely from that of the moderate Presbyterians. 
These men disowned altogether the King's authority and that 
of the government, and renounced the title of ail pretenders 
to the throne, who would not subscribe to the Solemn League 
and Covenant, and govern according to its principles. These 
doctrines were chiefly enforced by two preachers, named 
Cargill and Cameron, from the last of whom their followers^ 
assumed, or acquired, the title of Cameronians. 

Richard Cameron laboured and died in a manner not un-* 
worthy of his high pretensions, as the founder of a religious* 
sect. He continued in open resistance after the battle of 
Bothwell Bndge; and on the 22d of June 1680, occupied the- 
little burgh of Sanquhar with a small party of armed horse- 
men, and published a paper, or Testimony, formally dis- 
owning the authority of the King, and proclaiming that, by 
injustice and tyranny, he had forfeited the throne. After this 
bold step, Cameron, being closely pursued, roamed through 
the more desolate places of tlie counties of Dumfries and Ayr,, 
with a few friends in arms, of whom Hackston of Rathillet, 
famous for his share in the death of Archbishop Sharpe, was- 
the principal. 

But, on 22d July, 1 680, while lying at a desolate place, called 
Airs Moss, they were alarmed with the news, that Bruce of 
Earlshall was coming upon them with a superior force of in-^ 
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fantry and dragoons. The Wanderers resolved ix> stand 
their ground, and Cameron pronounced a prayer, in which 
he three times repeated the pathetic expression,* ^^ Lord, spare 
the green and take the ripe/' He then addressed his fol- 
lowers with great finnness, exhorting them to fight to the 
very last, *^For I see," he added, "heaven's gates open to re- 
ceive all such as shall die this day." 

Rathillet divided their handful of twenty-three horse upon 
the two flanks of about forty half-armed infantry. The 
soldiers ajqi^roached, and charged with fury. Cameron was 
killed on the spot. RathUlet fought with great bravery, but 
was at leiigth overpowered, struck down, and made prisoner. 

In the barbarous spirit of the age, the seizure of Hackston 
was celebrated as a kind of triumph, and all possible insult was 
heaped on the unhappy man. He was brought into Edin- 
burgh, mounted on a horse without a saddle, and having his 
face to the tail. The head and hands of Richard Cameron 
were borne before him on pikes. But such insults rather arouse 
than break the spirits of brave men. Hackston behaved with 
great courage before the Council. The Chancellor having 
upbraided him as a man of libertine habits, '* While I was 
so," he replied, "I was acceptable to your lordship'; I only 
lost your favour when I renounced my vices." The Archbi- 
shop's death being alleged against him as a murder, he re- 
plied, that Heaven would decide which were the greatest 
murderers, himself, or those who sat in judgment on him. 
He was executed with circumstances of protracted cruelty. 
Both his hands were cut off before execution, and his heart 
torn from his bosom before he was quite dead. His head, 
with that of Cameron, was fixed on the Netherbow Port, the 
hands of the former being extended, as if in the act of prayer. 
One of the enemies of his party gave Cameron this testi- 
mony on the occasion: *'Here are the relics of a man who 
Kved praying and preaching, and died praying and fighting." 

Danid, or Donald Cargill, took up the banner of the sect, 
which had fallen from Cameron's dying hand: He avouched 
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lis tenets as boWy as his predecessor, and at a large ooa-* 
ventide of Cameronians, held in the Torwood, September, 
1680, had the audacity to pronounce sentence of excommn- 
nication against die King, the Duke of York, the Dnkes of Mon^ 
mouth, Lauderdale, and Rotkes, the Lord Advocate, and Ge^ 
neral Dalziel. This proceeding was entirely uncanonieal, and 
contrary to the rules of the Scottish Presbyterian church; but 
it assorted wdl with the uncompromising spirit of the Hill- 
men, or Camefonians, who desffed neither lo give nor re- 
ceive favours from those whom they termed God^s eneafdes. 

A high reward being put upon Cargill's head, he was, not 
long afterwards, taken by a Dumfries-shire gentleman, and 
executed, idon^ with four others, all disowning the audiority 
of the King. The firmness with which these men met death, 
tended to confirm the good opinion of the spectators ; and 
though the Camer(mian doctrines were too wild to be adopted 
fay men of sense and education, yet they spread among the in^ 
ferior ranks, and were productive of much mischief. 

Thus, persecution, long and unsparingly exercised, drove 
a part of aa oppressed peasantry into wild and perilous doc- 
trines; dangerous, if acted upon, not only to the existing ty- 
ranny, but to any other form of government,, how moderate 
soever. It was, considering the fiantic severity of the Privy 
Council, a mndi greater wonder that ihey \iBd not sooner 
stirred up a spirit of determined and avowed opposition to 
their government, th^n that sudh should now have arisen. 
Nevertheless, Uind to experience, the Duke of York, w^ 
had now completely superseded Laiderdale in the manage- 
ment of Scottish affairs^ continued, to attaEqpt the extirpation 
otihe Cameronian sect, by the very same violent means which 
bad occasioned its formation. 

All usual forms of law, all die bulwarks by which the 
subjects of a country are protected against the violence of 
m'med power, were sA once brokeoi down, and offieers and 
soldiers received commissions not only to ay^hendy faut to 
interrogate and punish, any persons whom they might suspect 
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of fanatical principles ; and if they thought proper, they might 
put them to death upon the spot. All that was necessary 
to eondemnation was, that the individuals smed upon diould 
scruple to renounce the Covenant — or should hesitate to 
admit, that the death of Sharpe was an act of murder — ^or 
should refuse to pray for the King — or decUne to answer 
any other ensnaring or captious questions concerning their 
religious principles. 

A scene of this kind is tdd with great simplicity and 
effect by one of the writers of the period ; and I am truly 
sorry that Claverhouse, whom, at the time of the Revolu- 
Uon, we shall find acting a heroic part, was a principal agent 
in this act of cruelty. Nor, considering the cold-blooded 
and savage barbarity of the deed, can we admit the excuse 
either of the orders under which he acted, or of the party 
prejudices of the time, or of the condition of the sufferer as 
a rebel and outlaw, to diminish our unqualified detestation 
of it. 

There lived at this ^oomy period, at a place called 
PreshiU, or Priesthill, in Lanarkshu*e, a man named John 
Broiim, a c»Tter by profession, and called, firom his zealous 
religious principles, ^e Christian Carrier. This person had 
been out with the insurgents at Bothwell Bridge, and was for 
Other reasons amenable to the cruelty of the existing laws. 
On a morning ofJMby, 1685, Peden, one of the Cameronian 
ministers, whom Brown had sheltered in his house, took 
bis leave of his host and his wifie, repeating twice,— '* Poor 
woman! a foarful mornings— a dark and misty morning I"^ — 
worda which were afterwards believed to foe prophetic of 
oakunity. When Pedea wa& gone. Brown left his house with 
a spade in his band for his ordinary laboiur, when he was 
suddenly surrounded and arrested by a band of horse, with 
Claverhouse at their head. AHhough the prisoner had* a 
hesitation in his speech on ordinary oecasioas, he ai^wered 
th^ qaestions^ which were pul; to> him in tUs extremity with 
such Gomjposure and firmness^ that Claverhouse asked whethei^ 
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he was a preacher. He was answered in the negative. ^^If 
he has not preached/' said Claverhouse, ^^ mickle hath he 
prayed in his time. — But hetake you now to your prayers for 
the last time (addressing the sufferer), for you shall presently 
die." The poor man kneeled down and prayed with zeal; and 
when he was touching on the poUtical state of the country, 
and praying that Heaven would spare a remnant, Claverhouse 
interrupting him, said, " I gave you leave to pray, and you 
are preaching." — "Sir," answered the prisoner, turning 
towards his judge on his knees, "you know nothing either 
of preaching or praying, if you call what I now say 
preaching;" — ^then continued without confusion. When his 
devotions were ended, Claverhouse commanded him to hid 
goodnight to his wife and children. Brown turned towards 
them, and, taking his wife hy the hand, told her that the 
hour was come which he had spoken of, when he first asked 
her consent to marry him. The poor woman answered 
firmly, — "In this cause I am willing to resign you." — " Then 
have I nothing to do save to die," he replied ; " and I thank 
God I have heen in a frame to meet death for many years.'* 
He was shot dead hy a party of soldiers at the end of his own 
house ; and although his wife was of a nervous hahit, and 
used to hecome sick at the sight of blood, she had on this oc- 
casion strength enough to support the dreadful scene without 
fainting or confusion, only her eyes dazzled when the cara- 
bines were fired. While her husband's dead body lay stretched 
before him, Claverhouse asked her what she thought of her 
husbandnow. "I everthought much of him,"sherepUed,"and 
mow more than ever." — " It were but justice," said Claver- 
house, " to lay thee beside him." — " I doubt not," she repUed, 
" that if you were permitted, your cruelty would carry you 
that length. But how will you answer for this morning's 
work?" — "Toman I can be answerable," said Claverhouse, 
" and Heaven I will take in my own hand." He then mounted 
his horse and marched, and left her with the corpse of her 
husband lying beside her, and her fatherless infant in her 
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arms. ^'She placed the child oa the ground," says the nar- 
rative with scriptural simplicity, ^^ tied up the corpse^s head, 
and straighted the limbs, and covered him with her plaid, 
and sat down and wept over him.'^ 

The persecuted and oppressed fanatics showed on all oc- 
casions the same undaunted firmness, nor did the women fall 
short of the men in fortitude. Two of them, of different ages, 
underwent the punishment of death by drowning; for which 
purpose they were chained to posts within the floodmark, 
and exposed to the fury of the advancing tide; while, at the 
same time, they were offered rescue from the approaching 
billows, the sound of which was roaring in their ears, if they 
would but condescend so far as to say, God save the King. 
^^ Consider," said the well-meaning friends around them, '* it 
is your duty to pray even for the greatest sinner." — ''But 
we are not to do so," said the elder female, '' at the bidding 
of every profligate." Her place of execution being nearer the 
advancing tide, she was first drowned; and her younger 
companion having said something, as if she desired the King'«^ 
salvation, the bystanders would have saved her; but when 
she was dragged out of the waves, half strangled, she chose 
to be replunged into them, rather than abjure the Covenant. 
She died accordingly. 

But it was not the common people and the fanatics alone 
who were vexed and harassed with unreasonable oaths. 
Those of higher rank were placed in equal danger, by a test 
oath, of a complex and puzzling natuHB, and so far inconsis*- 
tent -mill itself, that while, on the one hand, the person who 
took it was to profess bis full belief and compliance with thf 
Confession of Faith adopted by the Scottish Church in the 
first Parliament of King James YL, he was in the nextclause 
made to admowledge the King as supreme head of the Church; 
a proposition entirely inconsistent with that very Confession 
which he had just recognised. Nevertheless, this test was 
considered as a general pledge of loyalty to be taken by every 
one to whom it should be tendered, under pain of ruinous 
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iines^ ooi^KscatiiHifi, and even death itielf> The 4^su5e of tlie 
Eari of Argyle was distinguished, eren hi those opprossi^ 
times, for its peoiliar tigustice^ 

This nobleman was the son of the Mar<|ai8 who was be- 
headed at the commencement of this reign, and he bimself, 
as we have ah^ady mentioned, had been placed in danger of 
losing life and lands, by a most oppressive proceeding on the 
obsolete statute of leasing-making« He was now subjectid to 
a severer storm. When the oath was tendered to Mm, as a 
Privy ConnciUor, he declared he took it so far as it was con- 
sistent wiUi itself, and with the Protestant rehgion. Such a 
qualification, it might have been thought, was entirely blame- 
less and unexceptionable. And yet for having added this 
eirphmation to the oath which he was required to take, Argyle 
was thrown into prison, and brought to the bar as guilty 
of treason and leasing-making. He was found guihy, and 
sentence of death and forfeiture was pronounced against him 
€M a traitor^ It has been {dausibly alleged, that government 
only used this proceeding, to wring from the unfortunate 
Earl a surrender of his jurisdictions; but, very prudently, he 
did not choose to trust his life on so precarious a tenure* He 
was one of the few Peers who still professed an attachment 
to the Presbyterian religion ; and the enemies who had abused 
the laws so grossly to obtain his condemnation, were suffi- 
ciently likely to use the advantage to the uttermost He es^ 
eaped from the Castle of Edinburgh, disguised in his sister's 
dothes, and went over to Hoyand. 

This extravagant proceeding struck general terror, from its 
audacious violation of justice, while the gross £sdlacy on which 
it rested was die subject of general contanpt Even the 
tdiildren educated in George Heriot's Hospital (a charity on a 
plan mmilar to that of Christ Church in London), turned mto 
ridicule the proceedings on this iniquitous trial. They voted 
that their yard dog was a person under trust, and that tli^ 
test, therefore, should be tendered to him. Poor Watch, 
you may believe, only smelt at the paper held out to him, on 
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whieh the oftlh was printed, afid woald pay no mere atteti-' 
iion to it Upon this, the paper yira^ again offered, havrng* 
been previously rubbed over with butter, wbich induced the 
mastiff to swallow iL This was called taking the test with a 
qualification, and the dog was adjuged to be hanged as akas- 
ing-maker, and perverter id the laws of the kingdom. 

The gross violence of these proceedings awakened reseat-' 
knentaswell as fear. But fear was at first predominant* 
Upwards of thirty-six noblemen and gentlemen, attached to 
the Presbyterian religion, resolved to sdl their property in 
Scotland and remove themsdves to America, where diey 
miglU live according to the dictates of th^ coascaeiMse^ A 
deputation of their number, Lord Melville, Sir John Cochrane, 
Bailhe of Jerviswood, and others, went to London to prepare 
for this emigration. Here the secret was imparted to th^a^ 
of an aiterprise formed by Monmouth, Shaftesbury, Lord 
Rnsseil, and Algernon Sidney, to alter the government under 
Charles IL ; and, at aU events, to prevent, by the most for-* 
cifale means, the Duke of Yodc's ascent to the derone, in case 
of. the King's death. The Scottish malcontents ahandoned 
their plan of emigration, to ei^age in this new usA more ad*- 
ventnrous acheme. Walter Scott, Earl . of Tarras, brother- 
in-law of the Earl ofMonnmuth, undertook for a rising in the 
south of Scotland ; and many of his name and kindred, as well 
as other gentlemen of the. Borders of Scotland, engaged in 
the {dot One gentleman who was invited to join, exoiiNMl 
himself, on account of the omincNia sound of the titles of two 
of the pensons engaged. He did not, he said, like sneh woords 
as Gallowshiels and Hangingrisiaw. 

Besides the Scottish plot, and that whidi was condaoted by 
Bnssell and Sidney in London, tfiere were in that cky some 
desperate men, of a subordtnate description, who proposed to 
simplify the pmrpose of both the principal coniq)faracies, by 
putting the King to deatk as he passed by a place called: Ae 
Ryehouse. This last plot beeomittg puUic, was the means of 
defeating the; others. Bnt; although Campbell of Cessaook^ 
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Baillie of Jerviswood, and some, conspirators of less conse-^ 
quence, were arrested, the escape of most of the persons con- 
cemed, partly disappointed the revenge of the government* 
The circumstances attending some of these escapes were sin- 
gular. 

Lord Melville was about to come to Edinburgh from his 
residence in Fife, and had sent his principal domestic, a 
Highlander, named MacArthur, to make preparations for Us 
arrival in town. The Justice-General was friendly to Lord 
Melville. He had that morning issued warrants for his ar- 
rest, and desired to put him on his guard, but durst take no 
steps to do so. Happenii:^ to see Lord Melville's valet on the 
street, he bent his eye significantly on him, and asked, << What 
are you doing here? Get back, you Highland dogl'* The 
man b^an to say he was making preparations for his master 
coming to town, when the Justice again interrupted him, 
saying angrily, ^' Get home, you Highland dogi" and then 
passed on. MacArthur was sensible of the dan^rous temper 
of the times, and upon receiving such a hint, sUght as it was, 
from such a man, he resolved to go back to his master. At 
the Ferry he saw a party of the guards embaridng on the same 
voyage. Making every exertion, he got home time enou^ 
to alarm his Lord, who immediately absconded, and soon 
after got over to Holland. 

Sir Patrick Hume of Polwarth, afterwards Lord Marchmont, 
had a still more narrow escape. The party of guards sent to 
arrest him had stopped at the house of a friend to the Govern- 
ment to get refreshments, which were amply supplied to them. 
The lady of the house, who secretly favoured the Presbyte- 
rian interest, connected the appearance of this party, and the 
inquiries which they made concerning the road to Polwarth 
Castle, with some danger threatened to Sir Patrick Hume. 
She dared not write to apprize him, and still less durst she 
trust a messenger with any verbal communication. She there^ 
fore wrapt up a feather in a blaiik piece of paper, and sent 
it over the hills by a boy, while she' detained the military party 
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)as long as Ae could, without exciting suspicion. In the mean-^ 
time, Sir Patrick received the token, and his acute apprehen-^ 
sion being rendered yet more penetrating by a sense of danger^ 
he at once comprehended that the featherwas meantto convey 
a hint to him that he should fly. 

Having been long peculiarly odious to the Government, Sir 
Patrick could think of no secure retreat above ground* A 
subterranean vault in Polwarth churchyard, being that in 
which his ancestors were buried, seemed the only safe place 
of refuge^ The sole light* admitted into this dreary cell was 
by a small slit at one end. A trusty domestic contrived to 
convey a bed and bed-clothes to this dismal place^ and here 
Sir Patrick lay concealed during the strict search which was 
made for him in every direction. His daughter^ Grizell Hume^ ' 
then about eighteen years of age, was intrusted with the 
task of conveying him food, which could only be brought to 
the vault at midnight. She had been bred up in the usual su^ 
perstitions of the times, about ghosts and apparitions, but 
the duty which she was discharging to her father banished 
all such childish fears. When she returned from her first 
jOum6y, her mother asked her if she was not frightened in 
going through the churchyard. She answered, that she had 
felt fear for nothing excepting the minister's dogs (the manse * 
being nigh the church), which had kept such a barking as to 
alarm her for a 'discovery. Her mother sent for the clergy-^ 
man next morning, and by pretending an alarm for mad dogs^ 
prevailed on him to destroy them, or shut them up. 

But it was not enough to have a faithful messenger; much 
precaution was also necessary, to secure secretly, and by 
stealth, the provisions for the unfortunate recluse, since, if 
the victuals had been taken openly, the servants must natu-^ 
rally have suspected the purpose to which they were to be 
^ppUed. Grizell Hume used, dierefore, to abstract from th« 
^Ue, as secretly as she could, a portion of the family dinner* 
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Sir Patriek Hfiide was fond of sheep's head (being a good 
Sootsman in alt Tespeot), and GrizeD, aware of her father's 
taste, had slipt into her napkin a large part of one which was 
on the table, when one of h^ brothers, a boy too yoong to 
be trusted with the seeret, bawled ont, in his surprise at the 
disappearance of the victuab, ** Mamma, look at Grizzy — 
while we were supping the broth, she has eaten up all the 
sheep's headP 

While in this melancholy abode, Sir Patrick Hume's prin- 
cipal amusement was reading and reciting Buchanan's trans- 
lation of the Psafans. After lurking in his father's tomb, and 
afterwards in his own house, for three or four wedoi, he at 
length ventured abroad, and through many dai^rs made his 
escape to Holland, like other fugitives. 

In the meantime, Baillie of Jerviswood, though in a very 
infirm state of health, was brought to ibat trid from which 
Polwarth and others had escaped so marvelloudy. Thi^ 
gentleman, had been offered his life, on condition of his be- 
coming a witness against Lord Russell; a proposal which he 
rqected with disdain, saying those who uttered it knew nei- 
dier him nor his country. It does not appear that thefe was 
the slightest evidence of the Scottish gentlemen having any 
concern in the scheme for assassinating the King; but there 
is no doubt that they had meditated an insurrection, as the 
only mode of escaping the continued persecution of the go- 
vernment. 

When BaiUie received sentence of death, he (mly replied, 
<*My Lords, the sentence is sharp, and the time is short; but 
I thank God, who has made me as fit to die as you are to 
live." He suffered death with the same firmness; and his 
lady, with Roman fortitude, had the courage to be jMresrat at 
the execution. It is worthy of mention, that the smi and 
heir of this gentleman afterwards married the same young 
lady who so piously supported her father, Sir Patrick Hume, 
while concealed in the tomb. No other person was executed 
for accession to what was called the Jerviswood Plot; but 
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masy geatkemen were tried in absen^^ and thdv esftatoB beifi^ 
declared forfeited, were bestowed on tbt most yident tods 
fif the Govemineiit^ 

Upwards of two thotMAnd individuab were denouneied 
outlaws, or fugitives from justice. Other persons, obnoxioos 
to the rulers, were exorbitantly fined. One of these was Sir 
William Scott of Harden, from whose third brother your 
mother is descended. This gentleman, in his early years, had 
been an acti^ member of the Committee of Estates, but was 
now upwards of seventy, and much retired from public life. 
But his nephew, Walter, Earl of Tarras, was deeply con- 
cerned in the Jerviswood plot ; more than one of Harden*s 
sons were also implicated, and hence he became obnoxious 
to the Government. He attended only on the Indulged, that 
is, Ucenced preachers, and had kept himself free of giving 
any offence that could be charged against him. The cele- 
brated Richard Cameron was for some time his chaplain, 
but had been dismissed as soon as he declared against the 
Indulgence, and afforded other symptoms qf the violet opi- 
nions of his sect. But the Privy Council bad determined 
that husbands should be made responsible for the penalties 
and fines incurred by thoir wives. Lady Seott of Harden 
had become liable for so many transgressions of this kind, 
that the sum total, amounting to almost two thotisand pounds, 
was, with much difficulty, limited to fifie^ hundred, an im* 
mense sum for a Scottish gentlenoan of that period ; but 
which was extorted from this aged person by imprisonment 
in the Castle of Edinburgh. 

Whilst these affairs weEre going on in Seodand^ the Duke 
of York was suddenly recalled to London by the King, whose 
health began to fail. Monmouth, his favourite son, had been 
oU^ed to retire abroad, in consequence of the i^air of the 
Ryehouse plot. It was said that the King still nourished a 
secret wish to tecall his son, and to send the Duke of York 
back to Scotland. But if he meditated such a change of re-* 
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solution, which seems rather improbable, fate left him no 
opportunity to execute it. 

Charles II. clie4 of a stroke of apoplexy, which summoned 
him from the midst of a distracted country, and a gay and 
luxurious court, on the 6th of February, 1685. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Invatiom and Execution qfMormunah and Argyle — Execution qfRvmbotd, 
ike principal Congprrator in the ByehouMe Plot — Imprisonment qfa Boefy 
qf Noneoi\fonnists in Dunottar Ceutle — Distmetiom between the two Par- 
ties qf Whig and Tory — JaSnet //.'* PIom fir the Restorationt of 
Pepery. 

When the Duke of York ascended the throne on the death 
of his brother Charles, he assumed the title of James II. of 
England, and James YII. of Scotland. His eldest daughter, 
Mary (whom he had by his first wife), was married to Wil- 
liam, Prince of Orange, the Stadtholder or President of the 
Dutch United Provinces; a Prince of great wisdom, sense, 
and courage, distinguished by the share he had taken in op- 
posing the ambition of France. He was now next heir to the 
crown of England, unless the King, his father-in-law, should 
have a surviving son by his presait Queen, Mary ofEste. It 
was natural to conclude, that the Prince of Orange viewed with 
the most intense interest the various revolutions and changes 
of disposition which took place in a kingdom where he pos- 
sessed so deep a stake. It did not escape remark, that the Duke 
of Monmouth, the Earlof Argyle, and the various malcontents 
who were compelled to fly from England or S^tland, seemed 
to find support^ as well as refuge, in Holland. On this sub- 
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ject James made several remonstrances to his son-in-law, 
which the Prince evaded, by alleging that a free state, like the 
Dutch repubUc, could not shut its ports against fugitives, of 
whatever description; and with such excuses James was 
obliged toremain satisfied. Nevertheless, the enemies of the 
monarch were so completely subdued, both in Scotland and 
England, that no prince in Europe seemed more firmly seated 
upon his throne. 

In the meanwhile, there was no relaxation in the oppressive 
measures carried on in Scotland. The same laws f6r appre- 
hending, examining, and executing in the fields, those sus- 
pected of nonconformity, were enforced with unrelenting 
severity ; and as the refusal to bear evidence against a person 
accused of treason, was made to amount to a crime equal to 
treason itself, the lands and hfe of every one seemed to be ex- 
posed to the machinations of the corrupt ministry of an arbi- 
trary Prince. To administer or receive the Covenant^ or even 
to write in its defence^ was declared treasonable, and many 
other delinquencies were screwed up to the same penalty of 
death and confiscation. Those whom the law named traitors 
were thus rendered so numerous, that it seemed to be impos- 
sible for the most cautious to avoid coming in contact with 
them, and thereby subjecting themselves to the severe penal- 
ties denounced on all having intercourse with such delinquents. 
This general scene of oppression would, it was sypposed, not- 
withstanding the generial show of submission, lead to an uni- 
versal desire to shake off the yoke of James, should an oppor-< 
ttmity be afforded. 

Under this conviction, the numerous disaffected persons who 
had retreated to Holland, resolved upon a double invasion 
of Britain, one part of which was to be directed against Eng- 
land, under command of the popular Duke of Monmouth, 
whose hopes of returning in any other peacefiil fashion had 
been destroyed by the death of his father, Charles 11. The 
ether branch of the expedition was destined to invade Scot- 
l^d, having at its head the Earl of Argyle (who had |)eea 
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the vietim of so mudi unjust perseeution), with Sir Patrick 
Hume, Sir John Godu'ane, and odiera, the most m^ortant 
of the Scottish exiles, to assist and counsel him. 

As these Tales rdate ex^du^ively to. the history of Scotltuidy 
1 need only notice, that Monnaouth's share of tli^ itndertalung 
semaed, for a iime, to promise anecess* Having landed at 
Lyme in Dorsetshire, he was joined by greater numbers of 
men than he had means of arming, and his rapid progress 
grieatly alarmed James's government But bis adherents 
were almost entirdy of the lower order, whose «eal and 
courage might be relied on, but who had no advantages of 
infiuence from ^ucation or pr(q>erty. At length the unfortu- 
nate Dyke hazarded a battle near Se^moor, in which hia 
cavalry, from the treachery or cowardice of theur leader. 
Lord Grey, fled and left the infanitry unprotected. The sturdy 
peasants fought with the utmost resolution, until they were 
totally broken and dispersed, with gi>eat daughter. But the 
carnage made among the fu^^ives was forgotten, in compari- 
son with the savage and unsparing judicial proseoaiions which 
were afterwards carried on before Judge Jefferies, a man 
whose cruelty was a shame to his profession, and to man- 
kind. 

Monmoulh hiinsdf had no better fortmie than his unfortu- 
nate adherents. He fell into the hands of the pursuers, And 
was bnoui^ prisoner to the Tower of Losklon. He entreated 
to be permitted to have an interview with the Kiaigy alleging he 
had aometbing of consequenoe to j£scover to him. BkU: when 
this was at length granted, the unhappy Duke had nothing to 
teii, 01* at least told nothing, but exhausted Ums^ilf in asking 
MMTcy at the hands of his unde, who had previoudy deter- 
mined not to grant it. Monmouth a£»ordkigly suffered death 
on Tower-hill, amid the lamentations c£ the commoei fieofde, 
to whom he was endeared by his various amiable qualities, 
and the beauty of his person, which qualified him to be the 
ddight and ornament of a court, but not to be the ISierator of 
an oppressed people. 
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While the brief tragedy of Monmouth's invasioiiS) defeat, 
and death, was passing in England, Argyle's invasion of 
Scotland was brought to as disastrous a condusion. The 
leaders, even before they left their riiips, differed as to the 
course to be pursued. Argyle, a great chiefiain in the 
Hi^^bJands, was naturally disposed to make the principal efforts 
in that part of the country which his friends and followers 
inhabited. Sir Patrick Hume and Sir John Cochrane, while 
they admitted that they were certain to ruse the clan of 
Campbell by following the EarFs counsel, contended, ne- 
vertheless, that this single clan, however brave and numerous, 
could not contend with the united strength of all the other 
western tribes, who were hostile 'to Argyle, and personally 
attached to James II. They complained, that by landing in 
the West Highlands, they should expose themselves to be 
shut up in a comer of the kingdom, where they could expect 
to be joined by none save Argyle's immediate dependants ; and 
where they must necessarily be separated from the western 
provinces, in which the oppressed Covenanters had shown 
themselves ready to rise, even without the encouragement of 
money or arms, or of a number of brave gentlemen to com- 
mand and lead them on. 

These disputes augmented, when, on landing in Kintyre, 
the -Earl of Argyle raised his dan to the number of about a 
thousand men. Joined to the adventurers who had embarked 
from Holland, who were about three hundred, and to other 
recruits, the ipsurg^t army might amount in all to fifteen 
hundred men, a sufficient number to have strudc a severe 
blow before the royal forces could have assembled together, 
if the invaders could have determined among themselves, 
where to aim at. 

Argyle proposed mardnngto Inverary, to attack die Laird of 
Ballechan, who was lying there for the Sang with six hundred 
Highlanders, waHing the support of the Marquis of Athoie, 
then at the head of several clans, and in motion towards 
Argyleshire. Bpit Sir JohnCo<^rane, having had some i 
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rnunications in the west, which promised a general rising in 
that country, insisted that the main effort should he made in 
that quarter. He had a letter also from a gentleman of La- 
narkshire, named WiUiam Cleland, undertakings that if the 
Marquis of Argyle would dedare for the work of Refor- 
mation, carried on from the year 4638 to 1648, he should be 
joined by all the £siithful Presbyterians in that country. Sir 
John, therefore, demanded from Argyle a supply of men and 
ammunition, that he might raise the western shires ; and was 
so eager in the request, that he said if nobody would support 
him, he would go alone, with a pitchfork in his hand. 

Either project was. hopeful, if either had been rapidly 
executed, but the loss of time in debating the question was 
fatal V At length the Lowland expedition was determined on ; 
and Argyle, with an army augmented to two thousand five 
hundred men, descended into Lennox, proposing to cross the 
Clyde, and summon to arms the Covenanters of the west 
country. But the Various parties among the Presbyterians 
had already fallen into debates, whether or not they should 
own Argyle, and unite under his standard ; so that, when that 
unhappy, and it would seem, irresolute nobleman, had crossed 
the river Leven, near to Dunbarton, he found his litde army, 
without any -prospect of reinforcement, nearly surrounded 
by superior forces of the King, assembUng, from different 
points, under the Marquis of Athole, the Duke of Gordon, 
and the Earl of Dunbarton. 

Argyle, pressed on all sides, proposed to give battle to the 
•enemy ; but the majority of the council of war which he con- 
voked were of opinion, that it was more advisable to give the 
royalists the slip, and leaving their encampment in the night, 
to march for Glasgow, or for Bothwell Bridge; and thus at 
the same time get into a friendly country, and place a large 
and unfordable river betwixt them and a superior enemy. 
Lighting, therefore, numerous fires in the camp, as if it were 
«till occupied by them, Argyle and his troops commenced 
their projected manoeuvre ; but a retreat is always a dis^ 
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ooura^g movement^ a night-march commonly a confused 
one, and the want of discipline in these hasty levies added 
to the general want of confidence and the uhiversal disorder. 
Their guides, also, were either treacherous or ignorant, for, 
when morning dawned on the dispirited insui^ents, instead 
of finding themselves near Glasgow, they perceived they were 
much lower on the hanks of the Clyde, near Kilpatrick. Here 
the leaders came to an open rupture. Their army broke up 
and separated; and. when the unfortunate Earl, being left 
almost alone, endeavoured to take refuge in the house of a 
person who had been once his servant, he was inhospitably 
refused admittance. He then crossed the Clyde, accompanied 
by a single friend, who, perceiving that they were [pursued, 
had the generosity to halt and draw upon himself the atten- 
tion of the party who followed them. This was at Inchinnan 
ford, upon the river Cart, close to Blythswood House. 

But Argyle was not more safe alone than in company. It 
was observed by some soldiers of the miUtia, who were out 
in every direction, that the fugitive quitted his horse and 
waded through the river on foot, from which they argued 
he must be a person of importance, who was careless about 
losing his horse, so that he himself made his escape. As soon, 
therefore, as he reached the bank, they fell upon him, and 
though he made some defence, at length struck him down. 
As he fell he exclaimed, — *' Unfortunate Argyle!" — thus 
apprising his captors of the importance of their prisoner. A 
lai^e firagment of rock, still called Argyle^s Stone, marks the 
place where he was taken. 

Thus terminated this unfortunate expedition, in which 
Argyle seems to have engaged, from an over estimation both 
of his own consequence and military talents, and which the 
Lowland gentlemen seem to have joined, fi^m their imperfect 
knowledge of the state of the country, as reported to them 
by those who deeply felt their own wrongs, and did not 
consider that the majority of their countrymen was overawed 
^nd intimidated, as weU as discontented. 
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By way of retaliating upon this unha^^y nobleman the se-^ 
verities eiiercised towards Montrose, which he is said to have 
looked upon in triumph, the same disgraceiul indignities were 
used towards Argyle, to which his enemy had been subjected. 
He was carried up the High Street bare-headed, and mounted 
on an unsaddled horse, with the hangman preceding him, 
and was thus escorted to the Tolbooth. In both cases the dis- 
grace lay with those who gave such orders, and did not at^ 
tach to the objects of their mean malevolence. 

The council debated whether Argyle should be executed on 
the extravagant sentence which had condemned him for a 
tr^utor and depraver of the laws, on account of his adding a 
qualification to the test, or whether it were not better to try 
him anew, for the undoubted treason which he had committed 
by this subsequent act of invasion, which afforded a more le- 
gal and unchallengeable course of procedure. It was resolved^ 
nevertheless, they should follow the first course, and hold Ar- 
gyle as a man already condemned, lest, by doing otherwise, they 
should seem to throw doubt upon, if not indirectly admit, the 
illegality of the first sentence. The unfortunate Earl was ap- 
piOiQ^ed to be beheaded by die Maiden, an instrument re- 
sembling the Guillotine of modern France. He mounted the 
scaffold with great firmness, and embracing the engine by 
wbi<^ l^e was to suffer, declared it the sweetest maiden he 
eye^ kissed, and submitted with courage to the fatal accom- 
piishmenit of bis sentence. When this nobleman's death is 
c<^idered as the consequence of a sentence passed against 
him for presuming to comment upon and explain an oath 
whip|i was selC-contradictory, it can only be termed a judicial 
murder. Upwards of twenty of 4he most considerable gentle- 
men of his dan w^e executed in consequence of having 
joined him* His estate was wasted and confiscated; his 
brother, Lord Niel Campbell, was forced to fly to America, 
and his name doomed to extirpation. 

Several of Argyle's Lowland followers were also con* 
demned to death. Amongst these was Richard Riimbold, an 
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Englishman, the principal conspirator in what was called the 
Ryehouse Plot He was a republican of the old stamp, who 
might have ridden right-hand man to Cromwell himself. He 
was the most active in the scheme for assassinating the two 
royal brothers, which was to have been executed at his farm 
ealled the Ryehouse, by one party liring on the royal guards, 
and another pouring their shot into the King^s carriage. Rum- 
bold, who was to head the latter party, expressed some scruple 
at shooting the innocent postihon, but had no compunction 
on the project of assassinating the King and Duke of York. 

Escaping from England when the discovery took place, 
this stem republican had found refuge in Holland, until he 
was persuaded to take part in Argyle's expedition. When 
the Scottish leaders broke up in confusion and deserted each 
other, a stranger and an Englishman was not Ukely to expe- 
rience much aid or attention. Rumbold, left to shift for him- 
self amid the generid dispersion and (light, was soon beset by 
a party of the Royalists, and while he stoutly defended him- 
self agatfist two men in front, a third came behind him with a 
pitchfork, put it behind his ear, and turned o£P his steel cap, 
leaving his bead exposed; on which Rumbold exclaimed, 
^' cruel countryman, to use me thus when my face was to 
mine «iemy !'^ 

He died the deatSi of a traitor, as his share in the Rydiouse 
conspiracy justly merited. But on the scaffold, Rumbold 
maintained the same undaunted courage he had often shown 
in the field. One of his dying observations was, ^* that he 
had never believed that the generality of mankind came into 
the world bridled and sadcUed, and a few boated and spurred 
to ride upon them.*' 

This msud's death was afterwards avenged on one Mark 
Kerr, the chief of those who took him : he was murdered before 
his own door, by two youAg men calling (bemselves Rum- 
hold's sons, who ripped out his heart, in imitation of what 
their father had suffered on the scaffold. Thus does crime 
beget <a*ime, and cn^f^iy engender cruelty. The actors in this 
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bloody deed made their escape, not so mueb as a dog baying 
at them. 

Before quitting the subject of Aisle's rebellion, I may men- 
tion a spedes of oppression practised on the nonconformists, 
of a nature differing from those I have already mentioned. 
When the alarm of invasion arose, it was resolved by the 
Privy Council, that all such persons as were in prison on ac- 
count of religion should be sent to the north, for their more 
safe custody. After a toilsome march, rendered bitter by want 
of food and accommodation, as well as by the raillery of the 
pipers, who insulted with ridiculous tunes a set of persons 
who held their minstrelsy to be sinftil, the Wanderers, to the 
number of an hundred and sixty persons, of whom there were 
several women, and even some childr^i, reached the place 
of their destination. This proved to be the Gasde of Dunot- 
tar, a strong fortress, almost surrounded by the German Ocean, 
the same in which, as I have told you, the Regalia of Scot- 
land were preserved for some time. Here the prisoners were, 
without distinction, packed into a large dungeon, having a 
window open to the sea, in front of a huge precipice. They 
were neither allowed bedding nor provisions, excepting what 
they bought, and were treated by their keepers with the ut- 
most rigour. The walls of this place, still called the Whigs* 
Vault, bear token to the severities inflicted on those unhappy 
persons. There are, in particular, a number of apertures cut 
in the wall about a man*s height, and it was the custom, 
when such wias the jailor's ples^sure, that any prisoner who 
was accounted refractory, should be obliged to stand up with 
his arms extended, and his fingers secured by wedges in the 
crevices I have described. It appears that some of these aper- 
tures or crevices, which are lower than the others, have been 
intended for women, and even for children. In this cruel con- 
finement many died, some were deprived of the use of their 
limbs by rheumatism and other diseases, and several lost their 
lives by desperate attempts to descend from the rock on which 
the castle is founded. Some who actually escaped by descend- 
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ing the precipice, were retaken, and so cruelly tortured for 
the attempt, by lighted matches tied between their fingers, that 
several were mutilated, and others died of the inflammation 
which ensued. 

The survivors, after enduring this horrid imprisonment 
for six weeks or two months, had the test offered to them. 
Those who, overcome by bodily anguish, and the hopeless- 
misery of their condition, agreed to take this engagement, 
were discharged, and the others transported to the planta- 
tions. A tombstone in Dunottar churchyard, still preserves 
the names of such as died in this cruel captivity, in the 
various modes we have mentioned. 

The failure of the invasions of Monmouth and Ai^le, 
with the revenge which had been taken on their unfortunate 
leaders, was by James, in his triumph, recorded by two 
medals struck for the occasion, which bore on one side two 
severed heads, on the other two headless trunks ; a device 
as inhuman as the proceedings by which these advantages 
had been followed up, and as the royal vengeance which had 
been so unsparingly executed; 

The part of the nation which inclined to support the 
side of the King in all political discussions, now obtmned a 
complete superiority over the rest. They were known by the 
name of Tories, an appellatipn borrowed from Ireland, 
where the irregular and desultory bands, which maintained a 
sort of skirmishing warCare after Cromwell had suppressed 
every national and united effort, were so called. Like the 
opposite term of Whig, Tory was at first used as an, epithet of 
scorn and ridicule, and both were at length adopted as party 
distinctions, coming in place of those which had been used 
during the Civil War, the word Tory superseding the term 
of Cavalier, and Whig being applied instead of Roundhead. 
The same terms of distinction have descended to our time, 
as expresiling the outlines of the two political parties which 
divide the Houses of Parliament, and, viewed politically, 
the whole mass of the community. A man who considers 
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that, itt tbe §tmeni view of the oonstitHtiM, the meiiar* 
chical power is in daager of being imdermined. by the 
popular brMohes, and who thereCn^ (^upporto the Crown in 
ordinary eases of dispute, is a Tory; while cMie who eon- 
ceives the power of the Crown to be more likely to encroach 
upon the liberties of the people, throws his weight and in- 
fluence into the popular scsale , and is called a Whig* 

Either of these opinions may be honourably and eonsci* 
entiously maintained by the party whom reflection or edu- 
cation has led to adopt it ; and the existence of two sudi 
parties, opposing each other with reason and moderation, 
and by constitutional means only, is the sure mode of pre- 
venting encroachment, either on the rights of the Crown, or 
on the privileges of the people, and of keeping the consti- 
tution itself inviolate; as the stays and rigging of a vessel 
straining against each other in opposite directions, tend to 
keep the ship's mast upright in its place. But as it is natural 
for men to drive favourite opinions into extremes, it has 
frequently happened, that the Whigs, or the more violent 
part of that faction, have entertained opinions which tended 
towards democracy ; and that the Tories, on the other hand 
indulging, in opposite prejudices, have endangered the consti- 
tution by their tendency towards absolute rule. 

Thus, in the f^teai Civil War, the friends to popular 
freedom began their opposition to Charles I., in the laudable 
desire to regain the lull extent of constitutional liberty, but 
could not bring the war to a conclusion until the monarchy 
was totally overthrown, and liberty overwhelmed in the ruinsw 
In like manner, the Tories of Charles II. and James IVs time, 
remembering the fatal issue of the civil wars, adopted the 
opposite and equally mistaken opinion, that no check could be 
4^osed to the will of the sovereign, without danger of 
overthrowing the throne; and by their unlimited desire to 
Enlarge the prerogative of the Crown, they not only en- 
dangered the national liberty, but conducted the deluded 
sovereign to his ruin. When, therefore, we speak of any 
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parfticidar meastife adopted by the Whigs or Tori^, it would 
be very rash to consider it as deserving of c^tsnre or ap- 
plause, merely on account of its having originated with the 
one or other of these parties. On the contrary, its real 
merits can only be soundly estimated when we have atten- 
tively considered its purpose and effect, compared with the ge- 
neral qpiritof the constitution, and with the exigencies of the 
times when it was brought forward. 

During the whole of Charles the Second's reign, a violent 
i^ruggle had been continued in England between the Whigs 
and the Tories, in the course of which both parties acted 
with a furious animosity, which admitted of no scruple con- 
cerning the means to be resorted to for annoying their adver- 
saries. The Whig party had availed themselves oi that 
detestable imposture called the Popish Plot, to throw upon 
the Tories the guilt of an attempt to massacre the Prbtestants, 
and bring England back to the Catholic faith by the sword. 
Under this pretext they shed no small quantity of innocent 
blood. The Tories regained a decided ascendency, by the dis- 
covery of the Ryehouse Plot, an atrocious entreprise, at which 
men's mind revolted, and which the court artfully improved, 
by confounding the more moderate schemes laid by Mon- 
mouth, Lord Russell, and others, for obtaining some relief from 
the oppressive and unconstitutional measures of the court, 
with the bloody measures against the King's person, which 
Rumbold and other desperate m^i had meditated. The ge- 
neral hatred inspired by the latter raterprise, excited a wide<- 
spread clamour i^ainst the conspirators, and the Tories in 
their tul^n became the instruments of sacrificing, on account 
of a conspiracy of which they were ignorant. Lord Russell and 
Algernon Sidney, two men whose names, for free and cou- 
rageous sentiments, will live for ever in history. 

The prejudice against the Whigs had no^t subsided, when 
James ascended the throne; and the terriMe mode in whii$h 
the invasion of Monmouth was suppressed and punished, if it 
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excited compassion for the sufferers, sprctal, at the sarnie 
time, general dread of the government Im ihese circum- 
stances, the whole powers of the state seemed about to be 
surrendered to the King, without even a recollection of the 
value of national liberty, or of the blood which had been 
spent in its defence. The danger was the greater, that a 
large proportion of the national clei^ were extravagant 
Royalists, who had adopted maxims utterly inconsistent with 
freedom, and with the very essence of the British constitution. 
They contended that the right of kings flowed from God, and 
that they were responsible to 'Him only for the manner in 
which they exercised it; that no misconduct however gross, 
no oppression however unjust, gave the subject any right 
to defend his person or his property against the violence 
of the sovereign ; and that any attempt at resistance, however 
provoked, was contrary alike to religion and to law, and ren- 
dered its author liable to punishment in this world for treason 
or sedition, and in that which is to come to eternal condem- 
nation, as foes of the prince whom Heaven had made their 
anointed sovereign. Such were the base and slavish maxims 
into which many wise, good, and learned men were hurried, 
from the recollection of the horrors of civil war, the death of 
Charles I., and the destruction of the Hierarchy ; and thus do 
men endeavour to avoid the repetition of one class of crimes 
and errors, by rushing into extremes of a different description. 
Jamefr H. was unquestionably desirous of power; yet such 
was the readiness with which courts of justice placed at his 
feet the persons and property of his subjects, and so great 
the zeal with which many of the clergy were disposed to exak 
his authority into something of a sacred character, account-^ 
able for his actions to Heaven alone, that it must have seemed 
impossible for him to form any demand for a^i extension of 
authority which would not have been readily conceded to him, 
on the slightest hint of his pleasure. But it was the misfor* 
tune of this monarch to conceive, that the same sophistry by 
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wbidi divines aad lawyers placed the property and perional 
freedom of his sofcleds at his unlimited disposal, extended his 
power over the freedom of their consciences also. 

We have often repeated, that James was himself a Roman 
Catholic ; and, as a sincere professor of that faith, he was not 
only disposed, but bound, os Ceur as possible, to brmg others 
into the pale of the Church, beyond which, according to the 
Popish belief, there is no salvation. He might also flatter 
himself, that the indnlg^iees of a life which had been in some 
respects irregular, might be obliterated and atoned for by the 
great and important service of ending the Northern heresy. 
To James's sanguine hopes, there appeared at this time a great- 
er chance of so important a change being accomplished than 
at any former period. His own power, if he were to trust the, 
expressi<ms of the predonnnant paiiy in the state, was at least 
as extensive over the bodies and minds of his subjects as that 
of the Tudor family, under whose dynasty the religion of 
England four times changed its form, at the will and fdeasure 
of the sovereign. Jtmies might, therefore, flatter himself, 
that as Henry ¥111. by his sole fiat detached England from 
the Pope, and assumed in his own person the office of Head 
of the Church, so a subnussive clergy, and a willing people, 
might, at a simitar expression et the present sovereign's will 
and pleasure, return agam under the dominion of the Holy 
Father, when they beheld their prince smrender to him, as 
a usurpation, the right of supremacy whidi his predecessor 
had seized upon. 

But there was a fiedlacy in this reasoning. The Reforma- 
tion presented to the English nation advantages both spiritual 
and temporal, of which they must necessarily be deprived, by 
a reconciliation with Rome. The former revolution was a 
calling from darkness into light, from ignorance into know- 
ledge, from the bondage of priestcraft into freedom ; and a 
mandate of Henry VIU., recommending a change fraught with 
such advantages, was sure to be promptly obeyed. The pur- 
pose of James, on the contrary, tended to restore the igno- 
II, «i 
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ranee of. the dark ages, to lo^ up the Scriptures from the 
use of laymen, to bring back observances and articles of faith 
which were the offspring of superstitious credulity, and which 
the increasing knowledge of more than a cenliiry had taught 
men to despise. 

Neither would a reconciliation with Rome have been more 
favourable to those^ who looked to a change of religion only 
as the 'means of obtaining temporal advantages. The acqui- 
escense of the nobility in the Reformation had been easily 
purchased by the spoils of the church-property; but their de- 
scendants, the present possessors, would have every reason 
to apprehend, that a return to the Catholic religion might be 
cemented by a resumption oi the Church lands, which had been 
confiscated at the Reformation. 

Thus the alteration wbich James proposed to accomplish 
in the national religion, was a task as different from, that ef- 
fected by Henry VIIL, as is that of pushing a stone up hill, 
from assisting its natural impulse by rolling it downwards. 
Similar strength may indeed be applied in both cases, but the 
result of the two attempts must be materially different. This 
distinction James did not perceive; and he persevered in his 
rash attempt, in an evil hour for his own power, but a fortu- 
nate one for the freedom of his subjects, who, being called on 
to struggle for their religion, re-asserted their hal^-surrendered 
Uberty, as the only mode by which they could obtain effectual 
means of resistance. , 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Aitempis qf James IL to anmU the /Test Act and. Penal Statutes offomtt 
Raman Catholics— ^Proclamation annulling the Oath of Supremacy and 
Test — Continued ^orts to introduce the Catholic Ascendency — Attempted 
Invasion of the Rights of the Universities — Prosecution of the Bishops — 
Views of the Prince of Orange — how modified by the Birth qftke Prince 
qf Wales — Invasion of the Prince qf Orange — Flight of Jatnes — T%e 
7%rone qf England settled upon William and Mary, 

In attempting the rash plan, which doubtless had for its 
ohject the establishment of the Catholic religion in his do- 
minions, James IL, in his speech to the first English ParUa- 
. ment after Monmouth's defeat, acquainted them with his in- 
tentions in two particulars, both highly alarming in the existing 
temper of. the public. The first was, that having seen, as 
he said, from the example of the last rebellion, that the mi- 
litia were not adequate to maintain the defence of the kingdom, 
it was the King's purpose in future to maintain a body of 
regular troops, for whose pay he requested the House of 
Commons would make provision. The second point was no 
less ominous. The King desired, that no man should object 
if he employed some officers in the army who .were not qua- 
lified according to the Test Act. " They were persons," he 
said, ^^ well-known to him ; and having had the benefit of their 
assistance in a time of need and danger, he was determined 
neither to expose them to disgrace, nor himself to the want 
of their services on a future occasion." 

To understand what this alluded to, you must be informed 
that the Test Act was contrived to exclude all persons from 
offices of public trust, commissions in the army, and the like, 
who should not previously take the test oath, declaring, them- 

21* 
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selves Protestants, according to the Church of England. King 
James's speech from the throne, therefore, intimated, first, 
that he intoided to maintain a standing military force, and, 
secondly, that it was his purpose to officer these in a great 
measure with Papists, whom he designed thus to employ, 
although they could not take the test 

Both these suspicious and exceptionable measures being 
so bluntly announced, created great alarm. Wh«i it was^ 
moved in the House of Lords, that thanks be returned for the 
King's speech. Lord Halifax said, that thanks were indeed due 
to his Majesty, but it was because he had frankly let them see 
the point he aimed at. In the House of Commons, the recep- 
tion of the speech was more markedly un&vourable; and an 
address was voted, representing that the Papist officers lay 
under ^KsabilUifis, which could only be fismoved by Act of Par- 
liament. 

This intimatk>ii was ill recmed by th^ King in bi« turn, 
who expressed himself displeased at the ioq^lied jeatausy of 
his purposes. The House remained in profound s9c»ce for 
some time, until 9tr. Cook stood up and |said, '^ I hop^ we are 
all EngUshmen, and not to be frightened wt of our duty by a 
few hard words." This was considered as i^en^urable lan- 
guage, and the gentleman who used it was sent to the Tower. 
The King presently afterwards prorogued the Parliammit, 
which never met again during the short remaipdwpf his r^iga. 

Highly exasperated and disappointed at the unejipected and 
unfavourable recfiption which his proposittons in favour of 
the Roman Catholic had received from the English Pariia- 
ment, James determined that IbQ legislatttre of $eo^d> 
which till now had studied to fulfil, and evesa antic^^to, his 
slightest wishes, should show their southern neigjihourst in 
this instance also, the example of submiasioA to the will of 
dieir sovereign. In order to induce them* and particularly 
the representatives of the burghs, to consent without hesi- 
tation, he promised a free iateroourae of trade with Engbuad* 
and an ample indemnity for all past offences; measiurea 
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which he ptaAj regarded as oleeiiftial to the welfiure of Seot- 
land. But these highly desiraUe bvours were dogged hy a 
request, proposed as a sort of eondition^ that the penal 
laws should be abolished, and the test withdrawn. The 
Scottish Parlianient, hitherto so Sulmussive, wer0 alarmed 
at this proposal) whieh, although it oommenced only by 
putting Pc^ery on a level with the estaUished rdigion, was 
likdy, they thought, to «id in orerturiling the RefiNrmed doo- 
trines, and r^laeing those of the Chureh of Rome. 

It is true that the Scottish penal laws respecting the Ro-^ 
man GathdicS were of the most severe and harsh character. 
The punishments for assisting at the celebration of the mass, 
were, for the first offence, ecmfiscHtion aiid corporal punish- 
ment; for the second banishment, and to the third the pains of 
treason were annexed. These tyra|mieal laws bad been in- 
troduced at a violent period, when those who had just shaken 
off the yoke of Popery were desirous to present, by every 
meaiKi, the slightest chance of its beii^ again imposed on 
them, and when, being irritated by the recollection of the se- 
verities kiflicted by the Roman Catholics on those whom they 
termed heretics, the Protestants were naturidly disposed to 
retaliate upon the sect by wh<Mn intolerant criielties had been 
practised. 

But although little cOidd be said in defence of these laws , 
when the Ca^olics were reduced to a state of submission, 
the greater part by far of the people of Scotland desired that 
they should cmntinue to exist, as a defence to the Reformed 
religion, in case the Papists should at some future period 
attempt to recover then* ascendency. They urged, that, while 
the Catholics remained quiet,, there bad been no recent in- 
stance of the penal laws being executed against them, and 
that therefore, smce they were already in actuai enjoyment 
of absolute freedom of conscience, the only purpose of the 
proposed afoofition of the penal laws must be, to effect the 
King's purpose of bringing the Catholics forward into puMic 
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situaticms, as the favoured ministers of the ^ King, anid pro- 
fesising the same religion with his Majesty. 

Then in respect to the test oath, men remembered that it 
had been the contrivanice of James himself; deemed so sacred, 
that Argyle had been condemned to death for even slightly 
qualifying it; and declared so necessary to' the safety, nay 
existence, of the Episcopal Church of Scotland, that it was 
forced upon Presbyterians at the sword's point The Pro- 
testants, therefore, of every description, were terrified at the 
test's being dispensed with in the case of the Roman Catho- 
lics, who, supported as they were by the King's favour, were 
justly to be regarded as the most formidable enemies of all 
whom their Church termed heretics. 

The consequence of all this reasoning was, that the Epis- 
copal party in Scotland, who had hitherto complied with 
every measurf which James had proposed, now stopped short 
in their career, and would no longer keep pace with his 
wishes. He could get no answer from the Scottiijh Parlia- 
ment,^excepting the ambiguous expression, that they would 
do as much for the relief of the Catholics as their consciences 
would permit. 

' But James, although he applied to Parliament in the first 
instance, had, in case he found that assembly opposed to his 
wishes, secretly formed the resolution of taking away the 
effect of the penal laws, and removing the Test Act, by his 
own royal prerogative; not regarding the hatred and jea- 
lousy which he was sure to excite, by a course of conduct 
offensive at once to the liberties of his subjects, and threaten^ 
ing the stability of the Reformed religion. 

The pretence on which this stretch of his ^'oyal prerogative 
was exerted, was very slender. The right, indeed, had been 
claimed, and occasionally exercised, by the Kings of England, 
of dispensing with penal statutes in such individual cases as 
might require exception or indulgence. This right some- 
what resembled the Crown's power of pardoning criminals 
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whom the law has adjudged to death ; but, like the power of ^ 
pardon, the dispensing privilege could only be considered as 
extending to cases attended with peculiar circumstances. So 
that when the King pretended to suspend the effect of the penal 
laws in all instances whatsoever, it was just as if, being ad- 
mitted to be possessed of the power of pardoning a man con- 
victed of murder, he had claimed the right to pronounce that 
murder should in no case be held a capital crime. This rea- 
somng was unanswerable. NeverthelesSt at the. risk of all 
the disaffection which such conduct was certain to excite, 
James was rash enough to put forth a royal proclaifiation, in 
which, by his own authority^ he dispensed at once with all 
the penal laws affecting Catholics, and annulled the oath of 
Supremacy and the Test, so that a Catholic became as eligible 
for public employment as a Protestant. At the same time, to 
maintain some appearance of impartiality, an indulgence was 
granted to moderate Presbyterians, while the laws against 
the conventicles which met in arms, and in the open fields, 
were confirmed and enforced. 

In this arbitrary and violent proceeding, Xames was chiefly 
directed by a few Catholic councillors, none of whom bad 
much reputation for talent, while most of them were inspired 
by a misjudging zeal for their religion, and imagined they 
saw the restoration of Popery at hand. To these must be 
added two or three statesmen, who, being originally Protes- 
tants, had adopted the Catholic religion in compliance with the 
wishes of the King. From these men, who had sacrificed 
conscience and decency to court favour, the very worst ad- 
vice was to be apprehended, since they were sure to assert to 
extremity the character which they had adopted on the ground 
of self-interest. Such a minister was the Earl of Perth, Chan- 
cellor of Scotland, who served the King's pleasure to the ut- 
termost in that kingdom; and such, too, was the far more 
able and dangerous Earl of Sunderland in England, who, 
under the guise of the most obsequious obedience to the King's 
pleasure, made it his study to drive James on to the most c\.r 
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• travagant measures, with the secret ^eBohlti6Il^/>f deserting 
him as soon as he should see him in dainger of pmshing by 
means of the tempest which he had encouraged him wan- 
tonly to provoke. 

The sincerity of those converts who change their faith at a 
moment when favour and power can be obtained by the e^K* 
change, must always be doubtful, and no character inspires 
more contempt than that of an apostate who deserts his reli- 
gion for love of gain. Not, however, listening to these ob- 
vious considerations, the King seemed to press on the con- 
version of his subjects to the Roman Catholic faith, without 
observing that each proselyte, by the fact of becoming so, was 
rendered generally contemptible, and lost any influence he 
might have formerly possessed. Indeed, the King's rage for 
making converts was driven to such h hei^t by his obsequious 
ministers, that an ignorant negro, the servant or slave of one 
Read, a mountebank, was publicly baptised after the Catholic 
ritual upon a stage in the High Streetof Edinburgh, and christ- 
ened James, in honour, it was said, of the Lord Chancellor 
James Earl of Perth, King James himself, and the Apostle 
James. 

While the King was deserted by his old friends and allies 
of the E^scopal Church, he probably expected that his ene* 
mies the Presbyterians would have b^n conciliated by the 
unexpected lenity which they experienced. To bring this 
about, the Indulgence was gradully extended until it comjHre- 
hended almost a total abrogation of all the oppressive laws 
respecting fanatics and ccmventicles, the Cameronians alone 
being excepted, who disowned the King's authority. But the 
Protestant nonconformists, being wise enough to penetrate 
into the schemes of the Prince, remained determined not to 
form a union with the Catholics, and generally reiused to be- 
lieve that the King had any other object in view than the de- 
stru(;ti<m of Protestants of every descriptioD. 

Some ministers, indeed, received the toleration with thanks 
and flattery ; and several Presbyterians of rank accepted of- 
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iices under government in the room of Episcopalians, who 
had resigned rather than acquiesce in the dii^nsation of the 
penal laws. But, to use their own Expressions, the more 
elear-s^ted Presbyterians plainly saw that they had been 
less aggrieved with the wounds, stabs, and strokes, which 
the Church had formwiy recdved, than by this {u^tended In* 
dulgenee, which they hkened to the cruel courtesy of Joab, 
who gave a salute to Abner, while at the same time he stab- 
bed him under the fifth rib. This was openly maintained by 
one large party among the Presbyterians, while the more 
moderate admitted, that Heaven had indeed made the King 
its instrument to procure some advantage to the Church ; but 
that being convinced the favour shown to them was not sin- 
cere, but bestowed with the purpose of disuniting Protestants 
amongst themselves, they owed James little gratitude for that 
which he bestowed, not from any good-will to them, but to 
further his own ends. 

These discords between the King and his former friends in 
Scotland occasioned many changes in the administration of 
the country. The Duke of Que»isberry, who had succeeded 
Lauderdale in his unlimited authority ^ and had shown the 
same disposition to gratify the King on all former occasions, 
was now disgraced on account of his reluctance to assent to 
the rash measures adopted in &vour (tf the Catholics. Perth, 
and Melfort, the last also a convert to the Catholic faith, were 
placed at the head of the administration. On the other hand, 
Sir George M acKenrie, long King's advocate, and /m> severe 
against the Covenanters that he received the name of the 
Bloody MacKenzie, refused to countenance the revocation of 
the penal laws, and was^ like Queensberry, deprived of his 
office. Sir James Stewart of Goodtrees, named in his stead, 
was a Presbyterian of the more rigid sort, such as were 
usuaUy called fanatics. Ju£^es were also created from the 
same oppressed party. But none of the nonconformists so pro- 
moted, howevw gratified with their own advancement, either 
forgot the severity with which their sect had been treated^ 
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through the express interference and influence of James, or 
gave the infatuated monarch credit for sincerity in his appa- 
rent change oC disposition towards them. 

Insensible to the general loss of his friends and partisans, 
James proceeded to press the exercise of his diffusing power. 
By a new order from court, the most ridiculous and irritating 
that could well be imagined, all persons in civil employment, 
without exception, were ordered to lay down their oiBces, 
and resume them again by a new commission, without taking 
the test; which reassumption, being an act done against the 
existing laws, they were required instantly to wipe out, by 
taking out a remission from the Crown, for obeying the royal 
command. And it was declared, that such as did not obtain 
such a remission, should be afterwards incapable of pardon, 
and subjected to all the penalties of not having taken the test. 
Thus, the King laid his commands upon his subjects to break 
one of the standing laws of the kingdom, and then stood pre- 
pared to enforce against them the penalty which they had in- 
curred (a penalty due to the Crown itself) , unless they consented 
to shelter themselves by accepting a pardon from the King 
for a crime which they had committed by his order, and thus 
far acknowledge his illegal power to suspend the laws. In 
this manner, it was expected that all official persons would 
be compelled personally to act under and acknowledge the 
King^s power of dispensing with the constitution. 

In England, the same course of misgovernment. was so 
openly pursued, that no room was left the people to doubt 
that James designed to imitate the conduct of his friend and 
ally, Louis XIV. of France, in the usurpation of despotic 
power over the bodies and consciences of his subjects. It 
was just about this time that the French monarch revoked the 
toleration which had been granted by Henry IV. to the French 
Protestants, and forced upwards of half a million of his sub- 
jects, offending in nothing excepting their worshipping God 
after the Protestant manner, into exile from their native 
country. Many thousands of these persecuted men found 
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refuge in Great Britain, and by the accounts they gave of the 
injustice and cruelty with which they had been treated, in- 
creased the general hatred and dread of the Catholic religion, 
and in consequence the pubUc jealousy of a Prince, who was 
the bigoted follower of its tenets. 

' But James was totally blind to the dangerous precipice on 
which he stood, and imagined that the murmurs of the people 
might be suppressed by the large standing army which he 
maintained, a considerable part of which, in order to over- 
awe the city of London, lay encamped on Hounslow-Heath. 

To be still more assured of the fidelity of his army, the 
King was desirous to introduce amongst them a number of 
Catholic officers, and also to convert as many of the soldiers 
as possible to that religion. But even among a set of men, 
who from their habits are the most disposed to obedience, 
and perhaps the most indifferent about religious distinctions, 
the name of Papist was odious; and the few soldiers who 
embraced that persuasion were treated by their comrades 
with ridicule and contempt. 

In a word, any prince less obstinate and bigoted than 
James, might easily have seen that the army would not be- 
come his instrument in altering the laws and religion of the 
country. But he proceeded, with the most reckless indif- 
ference, to provoke a struggle, which it was plain miist be 
maintained against the universal sentiments of his subjects. 
He had the folly not only to set up the Catholic worship 
in his royal chapel, with the greatest pomp and publicity, 
but to send an ambassador. Lord Castlemaine, to the Pope, 
to invite his Holiness to countenance his proceedings, by 
affording him the presence of a nuncio from the See of Rome. 
Such a communication was, by the law of England, an act 
of high treason, and excited the deepest resentment in Eng- 
land, while abroad it was rather ridiculed than applauded. 
Even the Pope himself afforded the bigoted monlarch very 
little countenance in his undertaking, being probably of opinion 
that James's movements were too violent to be secure. His 
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Holiness was abo on indifferent terms with Louis XIV., of 
whom James was a faithfiil aUy, andf on the whole, the Pope 
was so little disposed to sympathize with the imprudent efforts 
of the English Monarch in favour of the Catholic religion, that 
he contrived to evade every attempt of Lord Castlemaine to 
enter upon business, by affecting a violent fit of coughing 
whenever the conversation took that turn. Yet even this 
coldness, on the part of the bead of his own Ghurdi, who 
might be supposed favourable to James's views, and so inti- 
mately concerned in the issue of his attempt, did not chill the 
insane zeal of the English monarch. 

To attain his purpose with some degree of grace from 
Pariiament, which, though he affected to despise it, he was 
still desirous of conciliaiting, the King took the most uncon- 
stitutional measures to influence the members of both houses. 
One mode was by admitting individuals to private audiences, 
called Closetii^s, and using all the personal arguments, pro- 
mises, and threats, which his situation enabled him to 
enforce, for the purpose of inducing the members to comply 
with his views* He extorted also, from many of the royal 
burghs, both in England and Scotland, the surrender of their 
charters, and substituted others which placed the nomination 
of their representatives to Parliament in the hands of the 
Crown ; and he persisted obstinately in removing Protestants 
from all offices of honour and trust in the government, and in 
filling their situations with Papists. Even his own brothers- 
in-law, the Earls of Clarendon and Rochester, were disgraced, 
or a^i least dismissed from their employment, because they 
would not sacrifice their religious principles to the King's 
argummits and promises. 

Amid so many subjects of jealousy, aU uniting to show, 
that it was the purpose of the King to assume ar^utrary power, 
and by the force of tyranny over the rights and lives of his 
subjects, to ^bieve a change in the national religion, those 
operations which immediately affected the Church, were the 
objects of peculiar attei^tion. 
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As eariy in hi^ unhappy career aa 1 686, the year foUowmg 
that of his accession to the throne, James had ventured to re- 
establish one of the most obnoxious institutions in his father's 
rei^, namdy, the Court of High Ecclesiastical Comnmsioii, 
for trying all offences of the clergy. This oppressive and 
vexatious judicature had been abolished in Charles the First's 
thne, along with the Star^Chamber, and it was dedared by 
act of Parliament that neither of them should ever he again 
erected. Yet the King, in spite of experience and of law^ 
recalled to life this oppressive court of Ecdesiastioal Com- 
mission, in order to employ its arbitrary authority in support 
of die cause of Popery. Sharpe, a clergyman of London, had 
preached with vehemence in the ccmtroversy between Pro- 
testants and Catholics, and some of the expressions he made 
use of were interpreted to reflect on the King. Sharpe en- 
deavoured to apologize, but nevertheless the Bishop of 
London received orders to suspend the preacher from his 
functions. That prelate excused himself from obedienoe, be- 
cause he had no power to proceed thus summarily against a 
person not convicted of any offence. The Bishop's excuse, 
as well as Sharpe's apology were ^regarded, and both were 
Sttspendedfromtheirfrinctionsbythisillegalcourt; thepreach- 
er, because he exerted himself, as his profession reiquired, in 
combating the arguments by which many were aeduced from 
the Protestant faith; the prelate, because he decUoed to h0 an 
instrument of illegal oppression. The people saw the result 
of this trial, with a deep sense of the illegality shown, and 
the injustice inflicted. 

The Universities were equally the object el Uie King'a un- 
provoked aggr<^ions. It was in their bosom that Uio yoiith 
of the kingdom, more eiqiedalty those destined for the clerical 
profession, were educated, and James natnr«Jly conduded, 
that to introduce the CatboUc influence into theae two great 
and learned bodies, would prove a moat important step in 
his grand plan of re-establishing that religion in England. 

The experiment upon Cambri^e was a slight one. The 
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King, by his mandate, req^redthe University to confer a de- 
gree of master of arts upon Father Francis, a Benedictine 
monk. Academical honours of this kind are generally con- 
ferred without respect to the religion of the party receiving 
them ; and indeed the University had, not very long before, 
admitted a Mahomedan to the d^pree of master of arts; but 
that was an honorary degree only, whereas the degree de- 
manded for the Benedictine monk inferred a right to sit and vote 
in the elections of the Univ^sity, whose members, consider- 
ing that the Papists so introduced might soon control the Pro- 
testants, resolved to oppose the King^s purpose in the com- 
mencement, and refused to grant the degree required. - The 
Court of High Commission suspended the yioe-Chancellor, 
but the University chose a man of the same determined spirit 
in his room ; so that the King was not the nearer to his object, 
which he was compelled for the present to abandon. 

Oxford, however, was attacked, with more violence, and 
the consequences were more important. That celebrated Uni- 
versity bad been distinguished by its unalterable attachment 
to the Royal cause. When Charles I. was compcdUed to quit 
London, he found a retreat at Oxford, where the various col- 
leges expended in supporting his cause whatever wealth they 
possessed, while many members of the University exposed 
their lives in his service. In Charles the Second's time Ox- 
ford, on account of its inflexible loyalty, had been chosen as 
the place where the King convoked a short Parliament, when 
the interest of the Whigs in the city of London was so strong 
as to render him fearful of remaining in its vicinity. It was 
less to the honour of this University, 'that it had shown itself 
the most zealous in expressing, and enforcing by its ordinances, 
the slavish tenets of passive obedience and non-resistance to 
the royal authority, which were then professed by many of 
the members of the Church of England ; but it was an addi- 
tional proof, that their devotion to the King was almost un- 
limited. 

But if James recollected any thing whatever of these marks 
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of loyalty to the Crown, the remeaibrance served only to en- 
courage him in his attack upon the privileges of the University, 
in the beUef that they would not be firmly resisted. With 
ingratitude, therefore, as well as folly, he proceeded to in- 
trude his mandate on the society of Magdalen College, com- 
manding them to choose for their president one of the new 
converts to the Catholic religion, and on their refusal, expelled 
them from the college; thus depriving them of their revenues 
and endowments, because they would not transgress the sta- 
tutes, to the observance of which they had solemnly sworn. 

A still more fatal error, which seems indeed to have carried 
James's imprudence to the uttermost, was the ever-memorable 
prosecution of the Bishops^ which had its origin in the fol- 
lowing circumstances. In 1 688, James published a second 
declaration of indulgence, with an order subjoined, by which 
it was appointed to be read in all th^ churches. The greater part 
of the English bishops,' disapproving of the King's pretended 
prerogative of dispensing with the test and penal laws, re- 
solved to refuse obedience to this order, which^ as their sen- 
timents were well known, could only be intended to disgrace 
them in the eyes of the people. Six of the most distinguished 
of the prelates joined with the Archbishop of Canterbury in a 
humble, petition to the King, praying, his Majesty would dis- 
pense with their causing to be published in][their dioceses a 
declaration founded upon the claim of royal dispensation, 
which claim having been repeatedly declared illegal, the peti- 
tioners could not, in prudence, honour, or conscience, be 
accessory to. distributing a paper, which asserted its validity 
in so solenm a manner all over the nation. 

The King was highly incensed at this remonstrance, and 
summoning the seven prelates before, his Privy Council, he 
demanded of them if they owned and adhered to their petition. 
They at once acknowledged that they did so, and were in- 
stantly committed to the Tower, on a charge of sedition. 
The rank and respectability of these distinguished men, the 
nature of the charge against whom, in the popular apprehen- 
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sion, waft an attempt to piuish thrai for a boU, yet respectful 
discharge of their high duties, coupled with the anxious dread 
of what might be expected to follow such a violet procedure, 
wrought up the minds of the people to the hi^st pitch. 

An immense multitude assembled on the banksof the Thames, 
and beheld with grief and wonder those fathers of the Church 
conveyed to prisim in the boats appointed for that purpose. 
The enthusiasm was extreme. The spectators wept, they 
kneeled, they prayed for the safety of the prisoners, wluch 
was only endangered by the firmness with which they had 
heM fast their duty ; and the benedictions which the perse- 
cuted divines distributed on every side, were answered with 
the warmest wishes for their freedom, and the most unre- 
served avowal of their cause. All this enthusiasm of popular 
feeling was insufficient to open James's eyes to his^ madness* 
Heui^;ed on the proceedings against the prelates, who, on the 
1 7th June, 1 688, were brought to trial, and, after a long and 
most interesting hearing of their cause, were fully acquitted. 
The acclamations of the mukitude were loud » proportion to 
the universal anxiety wluch prevailed whJie the case was in 
dependence; and when the news reached the camp at Homifr- 
low, the exU*avagant rejmcuigs of the sotdiera, unchecked by 
Aie King's own presence, showed that the army and tlie people 
were animated by the same spirit. 

Yet Javes was so httfe influ^iced by this umvensal expres- 
sion of adherence to the Protestant cause, that he continued 
his headlong career with a degree of rapidity, which compelled 
the reflecting part of the CatboKcs themselves to doubt and 
fear the event He renewed his violent interfenmce with the 
Universities, endeavoured to thrust on Magdalen College a 
Popish bishop, anA resolved to prosecute every clergyman 
who should refuse to read his dedaratioD of kidulgence; 
that is to say, with (he exception of an inconsiderable mino- 
rity, the whole clergy of the Church of England. 

While the kingdoms of Scotland and England were agi- 
tated by these violent attempts to establish the Roman Ca- 
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thoUc I'eEgion, their fears were roused to the highest pitch 
by observing with what giga&tie strides the King was advanc- 
ing to the same oiqect in Ireland, where, the great body of 
the people being Catholics, he had no occasion to disguise bis 
purposes. Lord TyrconneB, a headstrong and violent man, 
awl a Catholic of course, was appointed Viceroy, and pro- 
ceeded to take every necessary step, by anmng the Papists 
and depressing the Protestants, to prepare for a total change, 
in which the latter should be subjugated by a Catholic Parlia- 
ment* The violence of the King's conduct in a country where 
he was not under the necessity of keeping any fair appea- 
rances, too plainly showed the Protestants of England and 
Scotland, that the measure, presented to them as one of ge- 
ttwid toleration for all Christian sects, was in fact designed to 
aeUeve the supremacy of the Catholic faith over heresy of 
every denomination. 

During all this course of mal*'administration, the sensible 
and prudent part of the nation kept their eyes fixed on Wil- 
liam Prince of Orange, married, a» I have before told you, 
to James's eldiest; daughter, Mary, and heir to die throne, un- 
less it happened tkat the King should have a son by his 
present Queen* This was an event which had long been held 
imprdbable, for the children which the Queen had hitherto 
borne were of a very weak constttution^ and did not long 
survive their birth; and James himself was now an elderly 
man. 

ThePrinee of Orange, therefore, having a fair prospect of 
attaining the throne after his father-in-law's death, observed 
great caution in his communications with the numerous and 
various foctions in England and Scotland; and even to those 
wha exfH'essed the greatest moderation and the purest senti- 
ments of patriotism, he replied with a prudent reserve, ex- 
horting them to patience, dissuading from all hasty insurrec- 
tions, and pointing out to diem, that the death of the King^ 
must put an end to the innovations which he was attempting' 
on the constitution. 

II. 22 
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But an event took place which entirely altered the Prince 
of Orange's viewa and feelings, and forced him upon an en> 
terprise, one of the most remarkable in its progress and con- 
sequences of any which the history of the world affords. 
Mary, Queen of England, and wife of James II., was deli- 
vered of a male child, on the 10th June, 1688. The Papists 
had long looked forward to this event as to one which should 
perpetuate the measures of the King in favour of the Roman 
Catholics, after his own death. They had, therefore, ventured 
to prophesy, that the expected infant would be a son, and they 
imputed the fulfilment of their wishes to the intervention of the 
Virgin Mary of Loretto, propitiated by prayers and pilgri- 
mages. 

The Protestant party, on the other hand, were disposed 
to consider the alleged birth of the infant, which had hap- 
pened so seasonably for the Catholics, as the result not of a 
miracle of the Popish saints, but of a trick at court. They 
affirmed that the child was not really the son of James and 
his wife, but a supposititious infant, whom they were desirous 
to palm upon their subjects as the legal heir of the throne, in 
order to defeat the claim of the Protestant successors. This 
assertion, though gravely swallowed by the people, and widely 
spread amongst them, was totally without foundation; nor 
was.it possible that there could exist more complete proof of 
such a fact, than James himself published to the world con- 
cerning Ahe birth of this young Prince of Wales. But the 
King's declarations, and the evidence which he at lengdi made 
pubUc, were unable to bear down the calumny which was so 
widely and anxiously circulated. The leaders of the Protes- 
tant party, whatever they might themselves believe, took care 
to make the rumour of the alleged imposture as general as pos- 
sible; and many, whose Tory principles would not have al- 
lowed them to oppose the succession of a prince really de- 
scended of the blood royal, stood prepared to dispute therigl^ 
of the infant to succeed to the throne, on account of the alleged 
doubtfulness of his birth. 
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One thing, however, was certain, that whether the child 
was supposititious or not, his hirth was likely to prolong the 
misgovemment under which the country groaned. There 
now no longer existed the prospect that James would he, at 
no distant date, succeeded by his son-in-law, the Prince of 
Orange, with whom the Protestant religion must necessarily 
recover its predominance. This infant was of course to be 
trained up in the religion and principles of his father; and 
the influence of the dreaded spirit of Popery, instead of ter- 
minating with the present reign, would maintain and extend 
itself through that of a youthful successor. The Prince of 
Orange, on his part, seeing himself, by the birth and rights 
of this infant, excluded from the long-hoped-for succession to 
the Grown of England, laid aside his caution, with the pur- 
pose of taking a bold and active interference in British politics 

He now publicly, though with decency, declared, that his 
sentiments were opposite to those on which his father-in-law 
aeted, and that though he was disposed to give a hearty con- 
sent to repealing penal statutes in all cases, being of opinion 
that no one should be punished for his rehgious opinions, yet 
he could not acquiesce in the King's claim to dispense with 
the test, which only excluded from public offices those whose 
conscience would not permit them to conform to the esta- 
blished religion of the country in which they lived. Hav- 
ing thus openly declared his sentiments, the Prince of 
Orange was resorted to openly or secretly, by all those, of 
whatever poUtieal opinions, who joined in the general fear 
for the rjeligious and civil liberties of the country, which were 
threatened by the bigotry of James. Encouraged by the uni- 
versal sentiments of the English nation, a few CathoUcs ex- 
cepted , and by the urgent remonstrances of many of the 
leading men of all the various parties, the Prince of Orange 
resolved to appear in England at the head of an armed force, 
with the purpose of putting a stop to Jameses encroachments 
on the constitution in church and state. 

Under various plausible pretexfe, therefore, the Prince began 

22* 
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to assemble a navy and army adecfuate-to die bold invasion 
whicb be meditated; while neither the warning of the King 
of France, who penetrated ike purpose of these preparatioiist 
nor a sense of the condition m which he himself stood, could 
induce James to take any adequate measures of defence. 

The unfortunate Prince continued to fidlow the same 
measures whicb bad lost him the hearts of his subjects, and 
every step be took encouraged and prompted disaffection* 
Dubious of the aUegiance of his army, he endeavoiired, by 
introducing Irish Catholics amongst them, to fiU their ranks 
in part at least, with men in whom he might repose more 
confidence. But the Lieutenant-Colonel and five Captains of 
the regiment in which the experiment was first tried, refused 
to receive the proposed recruits $ and though these officers 
were cashiered for doing so^ yet their spirit was generally 
applauded by those of their own profession. 

Another experiment on the soldiery had a stiQ more mor- 
tifying result. Although it is contrary to the ftritish consti- 
tution to engage soldiers under arms in the discussion of any 
political doctrine, nnce they must be regarded as the ser- 
vants, not the counsellors, of the state; nevertheless, James 
resolved, if possible, to obtain from the army their approba- 
tion of the test and the penal statutes. By way of experi- 
ment, a single battalion was drawn up in his own presence, 
and informed, that they must either express theu* hearty ac- 
quiescence in the King's purposes in respect to these laws, 
or lay down their arms, such being the sole condition on 
which their services would be received. On hearing this 
appeal, the whole r^ment, excepting two officers and a few 
Catholic soldiers, laid down their arms. The King stood 
mute with anger and disappointment, and at length told them, 
in a sullen and offended tone, to take up dieir arms and retire 
to their quarters, adding, that he would not again do them 
the honour to ask their opinions. 

While James was thus extorting from his very soldiers 
x^pinions the most unfavourable to his measures, he suddenly 
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received inteUigeiioe from his ambacttador in HoHand, that 
the Prince of Orange was about to pot to sea with an army 
of fifteen thoosand men, imppUed by the States of Holland^ 
and a fleet of five hundred sail. 

Conscious that he had h)st the best safeguardof a monarch, 
— namdy, the love and affections of his subjects, this news 
came upon James like a thunder clap. He haistoied to retract 
all the measures which had rendered his req^n so unpopular; 
but it was with a precipitation which showed fear, not con- 
viction, and the people were persuaded that the concessions 
would be recalled as so<m as the danger was over. 

b the meantime ike Dutch fleet set sail. At first it en- 
ooiitttered a atom, and was driv^i back into harbour. But 
the damage sustained by some of the vessels being spee^ly 
repaired, they agam put to sea, and with so much activity, 
that the short dday proved rather of service than otherwise ; 
for the English fleet, which had akM> been driv^i into harbour 
by the storm, could not be got ready to meet the invaders. 
Steering for the west of England, the Prince of Orange 
landed ii^ Torbay, on the 5th November, 168ft, being the 
anniversary of the Giiflqpowder Plot, an era which seemed 
propitioitft to an enterprise commenced in opposition to the 
revival of Popery in England. 

Immediately on his landing, the Prince published a mani- 
festo, setting, forth, in phun and strong terma, the various 
«neroachvient9 made by ttie reigning monardi upon the 
British. eonstitntiAn, and upon the rights as well of the Chprch 
as of private persoiMi and corporate bodies. He came, he 
said, with apt armed force, to protect Us person from the 
King's evil counsellors, hut dedared that his only purpose 
waa to have a full and free Parliament assemble, in order 
t^ procuna^a general seUlemeat of religion, Kberty, and pro- 
pe?ty^ 

NotwithstaMing that so many persons of rank and influence 
had privately encouraged tl» Prince of Orange to this under- 
taking, there appeared at first very hitle alacrity to support 
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bioi m carrying it through'. The inhabitants of the western 
counties where the Prince landed, were overawed by recol- 
lection of the fearfulpunishment inflicted upon those who had 
joined Monmouth, and the Prince had advanced to Exeter ere 
he was joined by any adherent of consequence. But from the 
time that one or two gentlemen of consideration joined him, 
a general commotion took place all over Ekigland, and the 
nobUity and gentry assumed arms on every side for redress of 
the grievances set forth in the Prince's manifesto. 

In the midst of this universal defection, King James gave 
orders to assemble his army, assigned Salisbury for his head 
quarters, and announced his purpose of fighting the invaders. 
But he was doomed to experience to what extent he had 
alienated the aflections of his subjects by his bigoted and 
tyrannical conduct. Several noMemen an4 officers of rank 
pubUcly deserted, and carried off to the Prince's army num- 
bers of their soldiers. Amongst these was Lord Churchill, 
afterwards the celebrated Duke of Marlborough. He was 
a particular, favourite of the unhappy King, who had be- 
stowed a peerage: on him, with high lank in the army; and 
his desertion to the Prince on this occasion showed that the 
universal aversion to King James's measures had aUefkated the 
affections of those who would otherwise have been most de- 
votedly attached to him. 

A still more striking defection seems to have destroyed the 
remains of the unhappy Monarch's resolution. His second 
daughter, the Princess Anne, who was married to a younger 
son of the King of Denmark, called Prince George, escaped 
by night from London, under the protection of the Bishop of 
that city, who raised a body of horse for her safeguard, and 
rode armed at their head. She fled to Nottingham, where 
she was received by the Earl of Dorset, and declared for a free 
Protestant ParUament. Her husband, and other persons of 
the first distinction, joined the Prince of Orange. 

The sudden and unexpected dissolution of his power, when 
every morning brought intelligence of some new defection or 
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insurrection, totally destroyed the firmness of James, who, 
aotwithstanding his folly and misconduct, becomes, in this 
period of unmitigated calamity, an object of our pity. At 
the tidings of his daughter's flight, he exclaimed, with the 
agony of paternal feeling, '^6od help me, my own children 
desert me P' In the extremity and desolation of his distress, 
the unfortunate Monarch seems to have lost all those qualities 
which had gained him in earUer life the character of courage 
and sagacity ; and the heedless rashness with which he had 
scorned the distant danger, was only equalled by the pro- 
strating degree of intimidation which now overwhelmed him. 
He disbanded his army, to the great increase of the general 
confusion ; and, finally, terrified by the recollection of his 
father's fate, he resolved to withdraw himself from his king- 
dom. It is probable that he could not have taken any reso- 
lution which would have been so grateful to the Prince of 
Orange. If James had remained in Britain, the extremity 
of his misfortunes would probably have awakened the po- 
pular compassion; and the tenets of the High Churchmen and 
Tories, although they had given way to their apprehensions * 
for the safety of reUgion and Uberty, might, when these were 
considered as safe, have raised many partisans to the distressed 
monarch. Besides, while King James remained in his domi- 
nions, it would have been an obnoxious and odious attempt, 
on the part ot the Prince of Orange, to have plucked the 
crown forcibly fi*om the head of his father-in-law, in order 
to place it upon his own. On the other hand, if the flight of 
the King into foreign countries should leave the throne unoc- 
cupied, nothing could be so natural as to place there the next 
Protestant heir of the crown, by whose providential interfe- 
rence the Uberties and constitution of the country had been 
rescued from such imminent danger. 

Fortune seemed at first adverse to an escape, which was 
desired by King James, owing to his fears, and by the Prince 
of Orange, in consequence of his hopes. As the King, at- 
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tended by one geatlemnn, endeavoured to get on board of a 
vessel prepared for his escape, they were sazed by some 
rude fishermen, who were looking out to catch such priests 
and Catholics as were flying from the kmgdom. At die 
hands of these men the unfortunate monarch received some 
rough treatment, until the genlry of the country interposed 
for the protection of his person, but still refused to permit 
him to. depart the kingdom. He was allowed, however, to 
return to London, where the rabUe, with their usual mutaln- 
lity, and moved with compassion for the helpless state to 
which they beheld the King reduced, received him with ac- 
clamations of favour. 

The Prince of Orange, not a little disappoiaied by this in*: 
cident, seems to have determined to conduct himself towards 
his father-in-law with such a strain of coldness and severity 
as should alarm James for his personal safety, and determine 
him to resume his purpose of flight. With such a view, the 
Prince refused to receive the nobleman whom the King had 
sent to him to desire a conference, and ordered the messmger 
to be placed under arrest. In reply to the message, he 
issued a command, transmitted at midnight, that the King 
should leave his palace the next morning. The dejected 
sovereign yielded to the ni$ui4ate, and, at his own request, 
Rochester was assigned for his abode. That haj^ned whidi 
must have been foreseen, from his choosing a place near llie 
river as his tep^porary habitation. James privately embarked 
OD board of a frigate, and was ^afejiy landed at Ambleteuse, 
in France. He was received by Louis XIV. widi the utmost 
generosity and hospitality, and lived for many years mt St 
Germain, under his protection and #t bis eacpense, ezoepting 
only during a short campaign (to b^ afterwanls noticed) in 
Ireland. Every effort to replace him in his dominions, only 
proved 4estructiye to those wlvo w^e.engi^edinthem. The 
exiled monarch was looked upon with revnrepiee by sincere 
Catholics, who counted him as a marfyr to his zeal for the 
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form of religtpi^ ^hkh he and they professeds; but by others 
he was ridiculed as a bigot, who had lost thi*ee kingdoms for 
the sake of a mass. 

A Conventton, as it was called (in effect a Parliament, 
though not su^ in form, because it could not be summoned 
in the King's name), was convoked at Westminster; and, at 
their Crst meeting, they, returned their unanimous thanks to 
the Prince of Orange ior the ddiverance which he had 
achieved for &e natimi. The House of Commons then pro- 
ceeded, by a great majority, to vote that King James had 
forfeited his regal tide by a variety of encroachments on the 
^constitution; that, by his flight, he had abdicated the govern- 
inent ; and that the throne was vacant. But as great part of 
this resolution was adverse to the doctrine of the Tories, 
who refused to adopt it, the mention of forfeiture was 
OBGUt^ed ; md it was finally settled, that by his evil adminis- 
tration, and subsequent flight from Britain, King James had 
abdicated the throne. And I cannot forbear to point out to 
you the singular wisdom of both the great parties in the state, 
w(bo, by kecpngthe expressions of their resolutioii so general 
as lo dash with the sentimtnts of neither, concurred in a 
measiire so important, wither starting any theoretical dis- 
putes to awaken party contention at a moment when the 
peace of England depended on unanimity. 

The throne being thus dedwrod vacant, the important 
question remained, liy whom it should be filled. This was a 
point warmly disputed. The Tories were contented that the 
Priaee of Orange shoiild OKercise the regal power, but only 
under the title of Regent. They could not reconcile them- 
selves to the dethroning a King and electing his successor ; 
and contended, that James's course of misconduct did not de- 
prive him of his kingly ri^^t and tide, but only operated like 
some malady, which rendered him unfit to have the exercise 
of regal power. The Whigs replied, that this doctrine would 
prevent the nation from deriving the desired advantages from 
the Revolution, since, if James -was in any respect to be ac- 
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knowledged as a sovefeign, he might return and clauB^ the 
poller which is inaUenable from the royal right. Besides, if 
James was still King, it was evident that his son, who had 
been carried abroad, in order that he might be bred up in 
Popery, and in arbitrary doctrines, must be acknowledged 
after the death of James himself. They, therefore, declared 
for the necessity of flUing up the vacant sovereignty. A third 
party endeavoured to find a middle opinion, with regard to 
which the objections applicable to thosewe have just expressed 
should not hold good. They proposed that the crown should 
be conferred on Mary, Princess of Orange, in her own right; 
thus passing over the infant Prince of Wales, and transfer- 
ring their allegiance to Mary as the next Protestant heir of the 
crown. 

The Prince of Orange, ,who had listened to, and watched 
these debates in silence, but with deep interest, now sum- 
moned a small council of leading persons, to whom he made 
his sentiments known. 

He would not, he said, interfere in any respect with the 
right of the English Parliament, to arrange their future. go- 
vernment according to their own laws, or their own pleasure; 
But he felt it necessary fo acquaint them, thatif they chose 
to be governed by a Regent, he would not aecept that office; 
Neither was he disposed to take the government of. the king- 
dom under his wife, supposing she was chosen Queen. If 
either of these modes of settlement were adopted, he iitformed 
them he would retire entirely from all interference with Bri- 
tish affairs. The Princess, his wife, seconded her husband's 
views, to whom she always paid the highest degree of con- 
jugal deference. 

The wisdom and power of the Prince of Orange, nay, e\eB 
the assistance of his military force, were absolutely indispen- 
sable to the settlement of England, divided as it was by two 
rival political parties, who had indeed been forced into union 
by the general fear of James's tyranny, but were ready to 
renew their dissensions the instant the overwhehning presr^ 
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sure of that fear was r^joaoved. The Convention were, there- 
fore, obliged to regulate the succession to the throne upon 
the terms agreeable to the Prince of Orange. The Princess 
and he were called to the throne jointly, under the title of 
King William and Queen Mary, the survivor succeeding the 
party who should first die. The Princess Anne of Denmark 
was named to succeed after the death of her sister and brother- 
in-law, and the claims of James's infant son were entirely 
passed over. 

The Convention did not neglect this opportunity to anneis. to 
the settlement of the crown a Declaration of Rights, determin- 
ing in favour of the subject those rights which had been con- 
tested during the late reigns, and drawing with more accuracy 
and precision than had hitherto been employed, the lines 
which circumscribe the royal authority. 

Such was this memorable Revolution, which (saving a petty 
kai accidental skirmish) decided the fate of a great kingdom 
without bloodshed, and in which, perhaps for the only time 
in history, the heads of the discordant factions of a great em- 
pire laid aside their mutual suspicion and animosity, and 
calmly and dispassionately discussed the great concerns of 
the nation, without reference to their own interests, or those 
of their party. To the memory of this Convention, or Parlia- 
ment, the Britannic kingdoms owe the inestimable blessing of 
a constitution, fixed on the decided and defined principles of 
civil and religious liberty. 
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CHAPTER XXII, 

state (^ Agair* in Scotland previmt* i9 ike Beptdtdicn^^SnOeatfimn q^ 
Jamei to $eewre the Scots to his interest — T%e Scottish ami^ is antered 
to England, and, on the Flight qf James, joins the Prince qf Orange — 
Expulsion qf Captain Wallace from Holyrood House-^Meeting qf the 
Scottish Ctnufcntion — Struggles qf the Jacobite and Whig Parties — Seces- 
sion qf the Viscount of Dundee, and setHefneni qf the Throne on King 
WaUam-^Disposcd qfCfiees qftmstinScotkmd^Mr. Ct^rstairs confi- 
dentiaUjf consulted l^. King WiUiam* 

The necessity of explaining the Dfttnre and profpress of 
the Revolution of England, without whii^h it would be im- 
possible for you to coniprebend what ^^mei in the nor- 
thern part of the kingdom^ has drawn us away firom the 
proper subject of this little book, and nu^es it necessary that 
we should return to oiir account of Soottisb afiavs during Ae 
time that these important ev^ts were ^king place in Eng- 
land. 

We have mentioned the dii^contents whjl^b fi^ed among 
King Jameses mosA zealous friends in Scotland) on acommt of 
his pressing the revocation of the Test, and that several of the 
crown officers, and crown lawyers, and even two or three of 
the judges, had been displaced for demurring to that measure^ 
the vacancies being filled with CathoUcs or Presbyterians. 
You have also been told, that by this false policy, James lost 
the affection of his friends of the Episcopal church, without 
being able to conciliate his ancient enemies, the nonconfor- 
mists. 

Thus stood matters in Scotland, when, in September, 1688, 
King James sent down to his council in Scotland, an account 
of the preparations making in Holland to invade England, 
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Upon this aiarming news, the militia were ordered to be in 
readiness ; the Highland chiefs were directed to prepare tfaeir 
dans to take the field ; and the vassals of the crown were mo- 
delled mto r^nents, and furnished with arms. These 
forces, joined to the standing army, would have made a con- 
sideraUe body of troops. 

But unanimity, the soul of national resistance, was want- 
ing. The Scottish Royalists were still so much attached to 
the Crown, and even to the person of James, that, notwith- 
stan^ng the late causes of suspicion and discord which had * 
Obcurred betwixt them and the King, there remained little 
doubt that they would have proved &ithful to his cause. But 
the Presbyterians, even of the most moderate party, had 
suffered so severely at Jameses hand, both during his bro- 
ther's rrign, and his own, that it was hardly to be expected 
that a few glances of royal favour, to which they appeared 
to be admitted only because they could not be decently ex- 
cluded from the toleration designed for the benefit of the Ca- 
tholics, should make them forget the recent terrors of the 
storm. Several of the gentry of this persuasion, however, 
seemed ready to serve fhe King, and obtained commissions in 
the militia; but the event showed that this was done with 
the purpose of acting more effectually against him. 

The Eart of Perth endeavoured to ascertain the real sen- 
timents of that numerous party, by applying to them through 
the me£um of Sir Patrick Murray, a person who seemed 
attached to no particular sect, but who was esteemed by all. 
This gentleman applied to such leading Presbyterian minis- 
ters as were m Edinburgh, reminding them of the favours 
lately shown them by the King, and requesting they would now 
evince th^r gratitude, by influencing their hearers to oppose 
the unnatural invasion threatened by the Prince of Orange. 
The clergymen received the overture coldly, and declined to 
return an answer till there should be more of their brethren 
in town. Having in the interim obtained information, which 
led them to expect the ultimate success of the Prince of 
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Orange, they sent as their answer to the Earl of Perth, 
through Sir Patrick Murray, "that they owned the King had 
of late heen used as Heaven's instrument, to show them some 
favour ; hut heing convinced that he had done so, only with 
a design to ruin the Protestant reUgion, by introducing dis- 
sension among its professors of different denominations, and 
observing, that the persons whom he voluntarily raised ix> 
power, were either Papists, or persons popishly inclined, 
they desired to be excused from giving any farther answer, 
saving that they would conduct themselves in this juncture 
as God should inspire them." 

From this answer, it was plain that James was to expect 
nothing from the Presbyterians ; yet they ren^ained silent and 
quiet, waiting the event, and overawed by the regular troops, 
who were posted in such places as to prevent open insur- 
rection. 

The 4isaffeGtion of the English soldiery having alarmed 
James's suspicions, he sent orders that his Scottish army should 
be drawn together, and held in readiness to march into 
England. The Scottish administration answered by a remon- 
strance, that this measure would leave the government of 
Scotland totally defenceless, and encourage the disaffected, 
who could not but think the affairs of King James were des- 
perate, since he could not dispense with the assistance of so 
small a body of troops. To this remonstrance the King re- 
plied by a positive order, that the Scottish army should ad- 
vance into England. 

This little army might consist of six or seven thousand 
excellent troops, commanded by James Douglas, brother to 
the Duke of Queensberry, as General-in-chief, and by the 
more celebrated John Graham of Claverhouse, recently cre- 
ated Viscount of Dundee, as Major-General. The former was 
secretly a favourer of the Prince of Orange's enterprise. 
Viscount Dundee, on the other hand, was devotedly attached 
to the cause of King James, and redeemed some of his fiercer 
and more cruel propensities, by the virtue of attaching him- 
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self to his betnefactor, when he was forsaken by all the world 
besides. It is said, that the march was protracted by Douglas, 
lest the steadiness of the Scottish army should have served as 
an example to the English. At length, however, they 
reached London, where the Viscount of Dundee claimed a 
right to command, as eldest Major-General; but the English 
officers of the same rank, whether out of national jealousy, or 
that Dundee^s obtaining so high a rank might have interfered 
with their private schemes, positively refiised to serve under 
him. It is said, that, in the event of his obtaining this com- 
mand, his design was to assemble such English troops as yet 
remained faithful, and, at the head of these and the Scottish 
army, to have marched against the Prince of Orange, and 
given him battle. But this scheme, which ' must have cost 
much bloodshed, was defeated by the refusal of the English 
officers to fight under him. 

King James, amidst the distraction of his affairs, requested 
the advice of this sagacious and determined adherent, who 
pointed out to him three courses. The first was, to try 
the fate of war, by manfully fighting the Prince of Orange. 
The second alternative was, to meet him in friendship, and re- 
quire to know his purpose. The third was, to retire into Scot- 
land, under protection of the little army which had marched 
to support him. The King, it is said, was inclined to try 
tlie third alternative; but, as he received intelligence that 
several Scottish peers and gentlemen were come post to Lon- 
don, to wait on the Prince of Orange, he justly doubted 
whether that kingdom would have proved a safer place of 
refuge .than England. Indeed, he presently afterwards heard, 
that one of Douglases battalions had caught the spirit of de- 
sertion, and gone over to the Prince. 

Shortly after this untoward event, Dundee, with such of his 
principal officers as adhered to the cause of James, received 
assurances of the King's disposition to hazard battle, and 
were commanded to meet him at Uxbridge, to consult upon 
the movements to be adopted. When the Scottish officers 
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reached the place appointed, instead of meeting with the King, 
they learned that their misguided monarch had fled, and re- 
ceived the fatal order to disband their forces. Dvndee, with 
the Lords Linlithgow and Dunmore, shed tears of grief and 
mortification. In the uncertainty of the times, Dundee re- 
solved to keep his forces together, until he had condw^ed 
them back into Scotland. With this view he look up his 
quarters at Watford, intending to retreat on the ensuidg 
morning. In the meanwhile, the town^s-people, who did not 
like the company of these northern soldiers, raised a report 
during the course of the night that the Prince of Orange was 
coming to attack th^n, hoping, by this fiJse aiarm,to frighten 
the Scottish troops from the pkice sooner than they in- 
tended. But Dundee was not a person to be so easily start- 
led. To the great alarm of the citizens, he caused his trumpets 
sound to arms, and, taking up a strong posiCidn in front of the 
town, sent out to reconnoitre, and learn the intentions of the 
Prince of Orange. Thus the strata^^em of the citizens of 
Watford only brought on themselves the chance of a battle 
in front of their town, which was most hkely to suffer in* the 
c4Hiflict, be the event what it would. 

But the Prince of Orange knew Dmidee's characiter welL 
He had searved his early campaigns under diat Prmee, and 
had merited his regard, not only by a ^gent disohat^ of 
his duty, but also by rescumg William at the batde of Senef 
in li74, and remounting him on his own horse, when that 
of the Prince was slain under him. Dundee had left tlie 
Dutch service, on bdng disaij^inted of a regiment 

Knowing, therefore, the courage, talent, and obstinacy of 
the Scottish commmider, ihe Prince of Orange took the step 
of assuring the Viscount of Dundee, that he had not the least 
purpose of molesting him, ssid that, understanding be was 
at Walford, and was keeping his men embodied, h^ had to 
request he would remain there till further orders. When 
the news^ of the King's return to London was rumoured, 
Dundee went to assure his old master of his continued attach- 
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ment, ^d to receive his orders; and it is said he even, in that 
moment of universal despair, offered to assemble the dispersed 
troops of the King, and try the fate of v^ar. But Jameses 
spirit was too much broken to stand such a hazard. 

On James's final flight to France, and the decision of the 
Convention, elevating the Prince and Princess of Orange to 
the throne, Dundee would no longer retain his command, 
but retired to Scotland, at the head of a body-guard of twenty 
or thirty horse, who would not quit him, and without whose 
protection he could not perhaps have passed safely through 
the southern and western counties, where he had exercised 
so many severities. The Scottish army, or what remained of 
it, was put under the command of General MacKay, an officer 
attached to King William, and transferred to the service of 
the new monarch, though there were many amongst them 
who cast a lingering eye towards that of their old master. 

In the meantime the revolution had been effected in Scot- 
land, though not with the same unanimity as in England. On 
the contrary, the Episcopalians throughout the kingdom, in 
spite of all the provocations which they had received, could 
not prevail upon themselves to join in any measures which 
should be unfavourable to James's interest, and would pro- 
bably have appeared in arms in his cause, had there been any 
one present in Scotland to raise and uphold the exiled Mo- 
narch's banner. 

The Scottish prelates, in particular, hastened to show, that 
in the extremity of King James's misfortunes, they had for- 
gotten their rupture with him, and had returned to the prin- 
ciples of passive obedience, by which their Church was dis-' 
tinguished. On the 3d November, the whole of their number, 
excepting the Bishops of Argyle and Caithness, joined in a letter 
to the King professing their own fixed and unshaken loyalty, 
promising their utmost efforts to promote among his sub- 
jects an intemerabU and steadfast allegiance, and praying that 
Heaven would give the King the hearts of his subjects and the 
necks of his enemies. 
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But. the defenceless state, in which King Jameses Scottish 
government was left, after the march of Dpuglas and Dundee 
into England at the head of the regular forces, rendered the 
good wishes of the bishops of little service. It soon began to 
appear that the Scottish Presbyterians were determined to 
avail themselves of an opportunity for which the chief amongst 
them had long made preparations. The Earls of Glencairn; 
Crawford, Dundonald, and Tarras, with several other per- 
sons of consideration, encouraged the rising of the Presby- 
terians, who, hastily assuming arms, appeared in different 
parts of the country, in open opposition to the government. 

These desultory forces might have been put down by the 
militia; but a manoeuvre of the Earl of Athole, whose con- 
nexion with the Earl of Derby had procui*ed him admission 
into the secrets of the Revolution, prevented the adherents of 
King James from having this support. Lord Tarbat concurred 
in the sentiments of Athole, and both being members of the 
Privy Council, had an opportunity of carrying their purpose 
into execution. When the news reached Scotland, that the 
army of King James was disbanded, and the King had fled, 
these two noblemen persuaded the Chancellor Perth, and 
other Catholics or zealous Jacobites in the Privy Council, that, 
as there was now no chance of coming to a decision by force 
of arms, it was their ^luty to disband the militia, as their ser- 
vices could not be needed, and their mainteiiance was a burden 
to the country. 

The Earl of Perth, who appears to have been a timorous 
man, and of limited understanding, was persuaded to ac- 
quiesce in this measure ; and no sooner had he parted with 
the militia, his last armed defence, than his colleagues made 
him understand, that he being a Papist, incapacitated by law 
from holding any public office, they did not think themselves 
in safety to sit and vote with him as a member of govern- 
ment. And, while the Protestant part of his late obsequious 
brethren seemed to shun him as one infected with the plague, 
the rabble beat drums in the streets, proclaimed him traitor^ 
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and set a price upon his head. The late Chancellor's courage 
could Hot withstand the menace, and he escaped from the 
metropolis, with the purpose of flying heyond seas. But 
bein^ pursued by armed barks, he was taken, and detained 
a prisoner for more than four years. 

In the meantime, an act of violence of a decided character 
took place in Edinburgh. Holyrood House, the ancient pa- 
lace of James's ancestors, and his own habitation when in 
Scotland, had been repaired with becoming splendour, when 
he came to the throne. But it was within its precincts that 
he had established his royal chapel for the Catholic service, 
as well as a seminary of Jesuits, an institution which, under 
pretext of teaching the Latin language, and other branches 
of education gratis, was undoubtedly designed to carry on the 
work of making proselytes. At Holyrood House a printing 
establishment was also erected, from which were issued po- 
lemical tracts in defence of the Catholic religion, and similar 
productions. The palace and its inmates were on all these 
accounts very obnoxious to the Presbyterian party, which 
now began to obtain the ascendency. 

The same bands, consisting of the meaner class of people, 
apprentices, and others, whose appearance had frightened the 
Chancellor out of the city, continued to parade the streets 
with drums beating, until, confident in their numbers, they 
took the resolution of making an attack on the palace, which 
was garrisoned by a company of regular soldiers, commanded 
by one Captain Wallace. 

As the multitude pressed on this officer's sentinels, he at 
length commanded his men to fire, and some of the insurgents 
were killed. A general cry was raised through the city, that 
Wallace and his soldiers were committing a massacre of the 
inhabitants; and many of the citizens,repairingto theEarlof 
Athole and his colleagues, the only part of the Privy Council 
which remained, obtained a warrant from them for the sur- 
render of the palace, and an order for the King's heralds to at- 
tend in their official habits to intimate the same. The city guard 
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of Edinburgh was also commanded to be in readiness to en- 
force the order ; the trained bands were. got under arms,. and 
the Provost and Magistrates, with a number of , persons of 
condition, went to show their good- will to the cause. S(ftne of 
these volunteers acted a little out of character. Lord Mer- 
sington, one of the Judges of the Court of Session, lately pro- 
nioted to that office by James II., at the time when he was 
distributing his favours equally betwixt Papist c^nd Puritan, 
attracted some attentfon from his peculiar appearance; he was 
girt with a buff belt above five inches broad, bore a halb^rt 
in his hand, and (if a Jacobite eye-witness speaks truth) was 
^^ as drunk as ale and brandy could make him." 

On the approach of this motley army of besieger^, Wallace, 
instead of manning the battlements and towers of the p^ace, 
drew up his men imprudently in the open court-yard in froo^ 
of it. He refused to yield up his post, contending, that the 
warrant of the Privy Council was only signed by a small 
number of that body. Defiance was exchanged on both sides, 
and firing commenced ; on which most of the volunteers got 
into places of safety, leaving Captain Wallace and the miyor 
of the city guard to dispute the matter professionally. It 
chanced that the latter proved the better soldier, and finding a 
back way into the palace, attacked Wallace in the rear. The 
defenders were at the same tinie charged in front by the other 
assailants, and the palace was taken by storm. The rabble be- 
haved themselves as riotously as might have been expected, 
breaking, burning, and destroying^ not only the articles wlliiob 
belonged to the Catholic service, but the whole furniture of 
the chapel ; and, finally, forcing their way into the royal se- 
pulchres, and pulling about the bodies of the deceased Princei^ 
and Kings of Scotland. These monuments, to the great 
scandal of the British government, were not closed until ten 
or twelve years since, before which time, the exhibition of the 
wretched relics of mortality which had been dragged to light 
on this occasion, was a part of the show offered for the amuse- 
ment of strangers who visited the palace. 
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This riot, which ascertained the complete superiority of the 
Presbyterian party, took place on the 10th December, 1688- 
The houses of various Catholics, who then resided chiefly 
in the Canongate, were mobbed, or rabbled, as was then the 
phrase, their persons insulted, and their property destroyed. 
But the populace contented themselves with burning and de- 
stroying whatever they considered as belonging to Papists and 
Popery, without taking any thing for their own use. 

This zeal for the Protestant cause was maintained by false 
rumours, that an army of Irish Catholics had landed in the 
west, and were burning, spoiling, and slaying. It was even 
said they had reached Dumfries. A similar report had pro- 
duced a great effect on the minds of the English during the 
Prince of Grangers advance to the capital. In Scotland it 
was a general signal for the Presbyterians to get to arms ; and, 
being thus assembled, they, and particularly the Cameronians, 
found active occupation in expelling from the Churches the 
clergy of the Episcopal persuasion. To proceed in this work 
with some appearance of form, they, in most cases, previously 
intimated to the Episcopal ^urates that they must either leave 
their Churches voluntarily, or be forcibly ejected from them. 

Now, since these armed nonconformists had been, to use 
their own language, for nearly twenty years " proscribed, for- 
feited, miserably oppressed, given up as sheep to the slaughter, 
intercommuned, and interdicted of harbour or supply, comfort 
or communion, hunted and slain in the fields, in cities impri- 
soned, tortured, executed to the death, or banished and sold 
as slaves;" and, as many of them avowed the same wild prin- 
ciples whi<5h were acted upon by the murderers of Archbishop 
Sharpe, it might have been expected that a bloody retaliation 
would tak^e place as soon as they had the power in their own 
hands. Yet it must be owned that these stern Cameronians 
showed no degree of positive cruelty. They expelled the ob- 
noxious curates with marks of riotous triumph, tore their 
gowns, and compelled them sometimes to march in a mock 
pi*ocession to the boundary of their parish ; they phmdered 
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the private chapels of Catholics, and destroyed whatever they 
found belonging to their religion; but they evinced no desire 
of personal vengeance ; nor have I found that the clergy who 
were expelled in this memorable month of December, 1 688, 
although most of them were treated with rudeness and insult, 
were, in any case, killed or wounded in cold blood. 

These tumults would have extended to Edinburgh ; but the 
College of Justice, under which title all the different law-bo- 
dies of the capital are comprehended, assumed arms for main- 
taining the public peace, and resisting an expected invasion 
of the city by the Cameronians, who threatened, in this hour 
of triumph, a descent on the metropolis, and a second Whiga- 
mores' Raid. This species of civic guard effectually checked 
their advance, until, not being supposed favourable to the 
Prince of Orange, it was disbanded by proclamation when he 
assumed the management of public affairs. 

Scotland may be said to have been, for some time, with- 
out a government; and, indeed, now that all prospect of war 
seemed at an end, men of all parties posted up to London, as 
the place where the fate of the kingdom must be finally set- 
tled. The Prince of Orange recommended the same measure 
which had been found efficient in England ; and a Convention 
of the Scottish Estates was summoned to meet in March, 1 689. 
The interval was spent by both parties in preparing for a 
contest. 

The Episcopal party continued devoted to the late King. 
They possessed a superiority among the nobility, providing 
the Bishops should be permitted to retain their seats in the 
Convention. But among the members for counties, and es- 
pecially the representatives of burghs, the great majority was 
on the side of the Whigs, or Williamites, as the friends of 
the Prince of Orange began to be called. 

If actual force were to be resorted to, the Jacobites relied 
on the faith of the Duke of Gordon, who was governor of the 
Castle of Edinburgh, on the attachment of the Highland clans, 
and the feudal influence of the nobles and gentry of the north. 
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The Whigs might reckoa on the full force of the five western 
shipes, besides a large proportion of the ^uth of Scotland. 
The same party had on their side the talents and abilities of 
Dalrymple, Fletcher, and other men of strong political ge- 
nius, far superior to any that was possessed by the Tories. But 
if the parties should come to an open rupture, the Whigs had 
no soldier of reputation to oppose to the formidable talents 
of Dundee. 

The exiled Ring having directed his adherents to attend 
the Convention, and, if possible, secure a majority, there, 
Dundee appeared on the occasion with a train of sixty horse, 
who had most of them served under himi on former occasions. 
The principal Whigs, on their part, secretly brought into 
town the armed Cameronians, whom they concealed in garrets 
and cellars, till the moment should come for their being sum- 
moned to appear in arms. These preparations for viol«ice- 
show how inferior in civil polity Scotland must have been to 
England, since it seemed that the great national measures 
which were debated with cahnness, and adopted with deUbe- 
ration in the Convention of England, were, in that of North 
Britain, to be decided, apparently, by an appeal to the sword. 

Yet the Convention assembled peaceably, though under 
ominous circumstances. The town was filled with two factions 
of armed men, lately distinguished as the persecuting and the 
oppressed parties, and burning with hatred against each other. 
The guns of the Castle, from the lofty rock on which it is si- 
tuated, lay loaded and prepared to pour their thunders on the 
city; and under these alarming circumstances, the Peers and 
Commons of Scotland were to consider and decide upon the 
fate of her Crown. Each party had the deepest motives for 
exertion. 

The Cavaliers, or Jacobites, chiefly belonging by birth to 
the aristocracy, forgot James's errors in his misfortunes, or 
indulgently ascribed them to a few bigoted priests and selfish 
counsellors,^ by whom, they were compelled to admit, the 
royal ear had been too exclusively posbessed. They saw, in 
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their now aged monarch, the son of the venerated martyr, 
Charles I., whose memory was so dear to them, and the dfe- 
scendant of the hundred princes who had occupied the Scot- 
tish throne, according to popular belief, for a thousand years, 
and under whom their ancestors had acquired their fortunes, 
their titles, and their fame. James himself, whatever were 
the political errors of his reign, had been able to attach to 
himself individually many both of the nobility and gentry of 
Scotland, who regretted him as a friend as well as a sove- 
reign, and recollected the familiarity with which he could 
temper his stately courtesy, and the favours which many had 
personally received from him. The compassion due to faUen 
majesty was in this case enhanced, when it was considered 
that James was to be uncrowned, in order that the Prince 
and Princess of Orange, his son-in-law and daughter, might 
be raised to the throne in his stead, a measure too contrary 
to the ordinary feelings of nature not to create some . disgust. 
Besides, the Cavaliers generally were attached to the Episcopal 
form of worship, and to the constitution of a Church* which, 
while it supported with credit tile dignity of the sacred order, 
affected not the rigorous discipline and veiiatious interference 
in the affairs of private families, for which they censured the 
Presbyterians. Above all, the Jacobites felt that they them- 
selves must sink in power and influence with the dethron^i)Aepjt , 
of King James, and must remain a humbled and infenor party . 
in the kingdom which they lately governed, hated forwb^it. 
had passed, and suspected in regard to the future. 

The Whigs, with warmer hopes of success, had evei^mpre 
urgent motives for political union and exertion. They reck- 
oned up the melancholy roll of Jameses crimes and errors,, 
and ridiculed the idea, that he who had already suffere4 so 
much both in his youth and middle age, would ever become 
wiser by misfortune. Bigotry and an extravagant and inye- 
terate love of power, they alleged, were propensities wh^f^b 
increased with age ; and his religion, they contended,- while 
it would readily permit him to enter into any engagements 
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whicbj an emcMrgeacy might require, would with equal ease 
di^peuae with bis keeping them, and even impute it as a merit 
that he observed no faith with heretics. The present crisis, 
they justly argued, afforded a happy occasion to put an end 
to that course of open encroachment upon their liberty and 
property, of which the Scottish nation had so long had to 
complain; aqd it would he worse than folly to sacrifice the 
rights and liberties of the people to the veneration attached 
to an apcient line of princes, when their representative had, 
forgotten the tenure by which he held the throne of his 
fathers. The form of the Presbyterian Church, while it' 
possessed a vital power over the hearts and consciences of 
tb^ worshippers, was also of a character peculiarly favour- 
able to freedom, and suitable to sl poor country like that of 
Scotland, which was unable to maintain bishops and digni- 
taries with becoming splendour. A great part of the nation 
had shown themselves attached to it, and disposed to submit 
to the greatest hardi^hips, and to death itself, rather than con- 
form to the Episcopal mode of worship; and it was fitting 
they should have permission to worship God in the way their 
consciences recommended. The character of William af^^ 
forded the most brilliant arguments to his partisans in the 
Convention. He had been from his youth upward distin- 
guished as the champion of public freedom, his zeal for which 
exceeded even his ambition. He was qualified by the doc- 
trines of toleration,, which he had deeply imbibed, to cure the 
wounds of nations distracted by civil faction, and his regard 
for truth and honour withstood every temptation to extaid 
hia power, which the unsettled circumstances of the Ikitish 
kingdoms flight present to an ambitious prince. 

Distracted by these, various considerations, the Scottish 
Convention met The first contest was for the nomination 
of ^ president,, in which it is remarkable that both the con* 
tending parties, made choice of candidates, in whom neither 
coMld.T^ppse trust as. faithful partisa.ns. The Maquis of 
Athole was proposed by the Jacobites, to whose side he now 
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inclined, after having been, as I have shown you, the princi- 
pal actor in displacing Jameses Scottish administration, and 
chasing from Edinburgh that King's Chancellor, the Earl of 
Perth. The Whigs, on the other hand, equally at a loss to 
find an unexceptionable candidate, set up the Duke of Ha- 
milton, although his future conduct was so undecided and du- 
bious as to make them more than once repent of their choice. 

The Duke of Hamilton attaine4 the presidency by a ma- 
jority of fifteen, which, though not a very predominating one, 
was suificient to ascertain the superiority of the Whigs, who, 
as usual in such cases, were immediately joined by all those 
whom timidity or selfish considerations had kept aloof, until 
they should discover which was the safest, and likely to be 
the winning side. The majorities of the Whigs increased 
therefore upon every question, while the Jacobite party saw 
no remedy but in some desperate arid violent course. The 
readiest which occurred was to endeavour to induce the Duke 
of Gordon, governor of the castle, to fire upon the town, and 
to expel the Convention, io which their enemies were all 
powerful. The Convention, on the other hand, by a great ma- 
jority, summoned the Duke to surrender the place, under the 
pains of high treason. 

The position of the Duke was difl&cult. The castle was 
strong, but it was imperfectly supplied with provisions ; the 
garrison was insufficient, and many among them of doubtful 
fidelity ; and as every other place of strength throughout the 
kingdom had been surrendered, to refuse compliance might 
be to draw upon himself the unmitigated vengeance of the 
prevailing party. The Duke was therefore uncertain how to 
decide, when the Earls of Lothian and Tweeddale came to 
demand a surrender in the name of the Convention ; and he 
at first oflFered to comply, on obtaining indemnity for himself 
and his friends. But the Viscount of Dundee, getting access 
to the castle while the treaty was in dependence, succeeded 
in inspiring the Duke with a share of his own resolution ; so 
that when the Commissioners desired to know the friends for 
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whom he demanded immunity, he answered by delivering to 
them a list of all the clans in the Highlands ; which being in- 
terpreted as done in scorn, the two Earls returned so in- 
dignant, that they scarce could find words to give an account 
of their errand to the Convention. 

Soon after, the Duke of Gordon was solemnly summoned 
by two heralds, in their ceremonial habits, to surrender the 
Castle ; and they at the same time published a proclamation, 
prohibiting any one to converse with or assist him, should he 
continue contumacious. The Duke desired them to inform 
the Convention, that he held his command by warrant from 
their common master ; and, giving them some money to drink 
King James's health, he observed, that when they came to 
declare loyal subjects traitors, with the Kind's coats on their 
backs, they ought in decency to turn them. 

But though Dundee had been able to persuade the Duke to 
stand a siege in the castle, he could not prevail upon him to 
fire on the town ; an odious severity, which would certainly 
have brought general hatred upon him, without, perhaps, 
having the desired effect of dislodging the Convention. This 
scheme having failed, the Jacobites resolved upon another, 
which was to break up with all their party, and hold another 
and rival Convention at Stirling. For this purpose it was 
proposed that the Earl of Mar, hereditary keeper of Stirling 
Castle, should join them, in order that they might have the 
protection of the fortress, and that Athole should assist them 
with a body of his Highlanders. These noblemen entered iato 
the plan ; but when it came to the point of execution, the cou- 
rage of both seems to have given way, and the design was 
postponed. 

Whilst affairs were in this state, Dundee, provoked alike 
at the vacillation of his friends, and the triumph of his enemies, 
resolved no longer to remain inactive. He suddenly appeared 
before the Convention, and complained of a plot laid to.assas- 
sinate himself and Sir George MacKenzie, the late King's ad- . 
vocate,— ra charge which was very probable, since the town 
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was now filled with armed Cameronians^ who had smarted 
so severely under the judicial prosecutions of the lawyer, and 
the military violence of the soldier. Dundee demanded that 
all strangers should be removed from the town; and when it 
was answered, that this could not be done without placing the 
Convention at the mercy of the Popish Duke of Gordon and his 
garrison, he left the assembly in indignation, and, returning to 
his lodgings, instantly took arms and mounted his horse, attend- 
ed by fifty or sixty armed followers. The city was alarmed at 
the appearance of this unexpected cavalcade, so formidable 
from the active and resolute character of its leader ; and the 
Convention, feeling or pretending personal alarm, ordered 
the gates of their hall to be locked, and the keys to be laid 
upon the table. In the meantime the drums beat to arms, and ' 
the bands of westland-men,who had been hitherto concealed 
in garrets, and similar lurking-holes, appeared in the streets 
with their arms prepared, and exhibiting, in their gestures, 
language, and looks, the stern hopes of the revenge which 
they had long panted for. 

While these things were passing, Dundee, in full view of 
fniends and enemies, rode at leisure out of the city, by the lane 
called Leith Wynd, and proceeded along the northern bank 
of the North Loch, upon which the new Town of Edinburgh 
iS' now situated. From thence, turning under the western 
side of the castle, he summoned the Duke of Gordon to a 
conference at the foot of the walls, and for that purpose 
scpamUed up the precipitous bank and rock on which the 
fortress is situated. So far as is known respecting this singular 
interview, Dundee's advice to the Duke was, to maintain the 
castle at all risks, promising him speedy relief. 

The people of Edinburgh, who witnessed from a distance 
this extraordinary conference, concluded that the castle was 
about to fire upon the city : while the Jacobite members of 
the Convention on their part, unarmed and enclosed among 
their political enemies, were afraid of being massacred by the 
armed Whigs. The Convention, when their alarm subsided. 
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sent Miyor Buntine with a party of horse to pursue Dundee 
aud make him prisoner. That officer soon overtook the Vis- 
count, and announced his commission; to which Dundee only 
deigned to answer, that if he dared attempt to execute suck 
a purpose, he would send him back to the Convention in a 
pair of blankets. Buntine took the hint, and suffering the 
dreaded commander, and his pally to pass upmolested, re- 
turned in peace to ,the city. Dundee marched towards Stir- 
ling, and, in consequence of his departure, the other friencb of 
King James left Edinburgh, and hastened to their own homes. 

So soon as this extraordinary scene had passed over, the 
Convention, now reUeved from the presence of the Jacobite 
members, resolved upon levying troops to defend themselves, 
and to reduce the castle. The Canderonians were the readiest 
force of whose principles they could be assured, and it was 
proposed to them to raise a regiment of two battalions, under 
the Earl of Angus, eldest son of the Marquis of Douglas, a 
nobleman of military talents, as Colonel, and William Cleland, 
as Lieutenant-Colonel. This last had been one of the com- 
manders at Drumclog, and, besides being a brave gentleman, 
was a poet, though an indifferent one, and more a man of 
the world than most of the sect to which he belonged. 

Some of the more rigid Covenanters were of opinion, that 
those who possessed their principles had no freedom ( to use 
their own phraseology) to join together for the defence of a 
Convention, in which so many persons were in the possession 
both of places and power, who had been deeply engaged in 
the violent measures of the last reign ; and they doubted this 
the more, as no st^ps had been taken to resume the obliga- 
tions of the Covenant. But the singular and most unexpected 
train of events, which had occasioned their being called to 
arms to defend a city, where they had never before been seen 
openly, save when dragged to execution, seemed so dii*ectly 
the operation of Providence in their favour, that, giving way 
for once to the dictates of common sense, the Cameronians 
agreed to consider the military association now proposed as a 
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necessary and prudential measure, protesting only that the 
intended regiment should not be employed either under or 
along with such officers as had given proofs of attachment 
to Popery, Prelacy, or Malignancy. They also stipulated for 
regular opportunities of public worship, and for strict punish- 
ment of unchristian conversation, swearing, and profligacy of 
every sort ; and their discipline having been arranged as much 
to their mind as possible, eighteen hundred men were raised, 
and, immediately marching to Edinburgh, assumed the duty 
of defending the Convention, and blockading the garrison in 
the castle. 

The Cameronians were soon, however, relieved by troops 
more competent to such a task, being a part of the regular 
army sent down to Scotland by King William, in order to 
give his party the decided superiority in that kingdom. Bat- 
teries were raised against the castle, and trenches opened. 
The Duke of Gordon made an honourable defence, while, at 
the same time, he avoided doing any damage to the town, and 
confined his fire to returning that of the batteries, by which 
he was annoyed. But the smallness of his garrison, the scar- 
city of provisions, the want of surgical assistance and medi- 
cines for the wounded, above all, the frequency of desertion, 
induced the Duke finally to surrender upon honourable terms ; 
and in June he evacuated the fortress. 

The Convention, in the meantime, almost entirely freed 
from opposition within their own assembly, proceeded to 
determine the great national question arising out of the 
change of government. Two letters being presented to them, 
one from King James, the other on the part of the Prince of 
Orange, they opened and read the latter with much reve- 
rence, while they passed over with Uttle notice that of his 
father-in-law, intimating by this that they no longer regarded 
him as a sovereign. 

This was made still more manifest by their vote respecting 
the state of the nation, which was much more decisive than 
that of the English Convention. The Scots Whigs had no 
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Tories to consult with and satisfy by a scrupulous choice of 
expressions, and of course gave themselves no trouble in 
choosing between the terms abdication or forfeiture. They 
openly declared that James had assumed the throne without 
taking the oaths appointed by law ; that he had proceeded to 
innovate upon the constitution of the kingdom, with the pur- 
pose of converting a- limited monarchy into one of despotic 
authority; they added, that he had employed the power thus 
illegally assumed, for violating the laws and liberties, and 
altering the religion of Scotland; and in doing so, had for- 
feited his right to the Crown, and the throne had thereby 
become vacant. 

The forfeiture, in strict law, would have extended to all 
Jameses immediate issue, as in the case of treason in a sub- 
ject; but as this would have injured the right of the Princess 
of Orange, the effects of the declaration were limited to King 
James's infant son, and to his future children. In imitation of 
England, the crown of Scotland was settled upon the Prince 
and Princess of Orange', and the survivor of them; after 
whose decease, and failing heirs of their body, the Princess 
Anne and her heirs were called to the succession. 

When the crown was thus settled, the Convention entered 
into a long declaration, called the Claim of Rights, by which 
the dispensing powers were pronounced illegal ; the various 
modes of oppression practised during the last two reigns were 
censured as offence's against liberty, and Prelacy was pro- 
nounced an insupportable grievance. 

These resolutions being approved of by the new sove- 
reigns, they began to assume the regal power, and fixed an 
administration. The Duke of Hamilton was named High 
Commissioner, in reward of his services as President of the 
Convention ; Lord Melville was made Secretary of State, 
and the Earl of Crawford President of the Council. Some 
offices were put into commission, to serve as objects of ambi- 
tion to those great men who were yet improvided for ; others 
were fiUed up by such as had given proofs of attachment to 
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the Revolution. In general, the choice of the ministry was 
approrved of; but the King and his advisers were censured 
for bestowing too much confidence on Dalrymple, lately cre- 
ated Viscount Stair, and Sir John Dalrymple, his son, caDed 
Master of Stsdr. A vacancy occurred for the promotion of 
the Earl of Stair, in a singular manner. 

Sir George Lockhart, an excellent lawyer, who had been 
crown ^)Ounsel in CromweU's time, was, at the period of the 
Revolution, President of the Court of Session, or first jud^ 
in civil affairs. He had agreed to act as an arbiter in some 
disputes which occurred between a gentleman named Chies- 
ley, of Dairy, and his wife. The President, in deciding this 
matter, had assigned a larger provision to Mrs. Chiesley 
than, in her husband's opinion, was just or necessary; at 
which Dairy, a man headlong in his passions, was despe- 
rately offended, and publicly threatened the President's life. 
He was cautioned by a friend to forbear such imprudent Ian-* 
guage, and to dread the just vengeance of Heaven. ^ I have 
much to reckon for with Heaven,^' said the desperate man, 
'^ and we will reckon for this amongst the rest." In pursuance 
of his dreadful threat, Chiesley, armed fort he purpose of as- 
sassination, followed his victim to the Greyfriars' church, in 
which Sir George usually heard divine service ; but feeling some 
reluctance to do the deed within the sacred walk, he dogged 
hint home, till he turned into the entry to his own house, 
in what is still called the President's Close. Here Chiesley 
shot the Judge dead ; and disdaining to save his life by flight, 
he calmly walked about in the neighbourhood of the place till 
he was apprehended. He was afterwards tried and executed. 

The office of the murdered President (a most important 
one, being the head of the. supreme court) was conferred 
upon Lord Stair, and that of King's Advocate, equivalent to 
the situation of Attorney General, was given to his son, Sir 
John Dalrymple, who was afterwards associated with Lord 
Melville in the still more important situation of Secretary of 
State. Both father and son were men of high talent, but of 
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doubtful integrity, and odious to the Presbyterians for com- 
pliances \vith the late government. 

Besides his immediate and official counsellors, King Wil- 
liam gave, in private, much of his confidence toa clergymam 
named Carstairs, who was one of his chaplains. This gen- 
tleman had given strong proof of his fidelity and fortitude ; 
for, being arrested in Charles II.'s time, on account of his 
connexion with the conspiracy called Jerviswood'sPlot, he un- 
derwent the cruel torture of the thumbikins, which, as I be- 
fore told you, were screws, that almost crushed the thumbs 
to pieces. After the success of the Revolution, the Magistrates 
of Edinburgh complimentied Carstairs, then a man of im- 
portance, with a present of the instrument of torture by which 
he had suffered. The King, it is said, heard of this, and 
desired to see the thumbikins. They were produced. He 
placed his thumbs in the engine, and desired Carstairs to turn 
the screw. " I should wish to judge of your fortitude," said 
the King, " by experiencing the pain which you endured." 
Carstairs "obeyed, but turned the screws with a polite degree 
of attention not to injure the royal thumbs. '^ This is unplea- 
sant," said the King, '' yet it might be endured. But you are 
trifling with me. Turn the engine so that I may really feel a 
share of the pain inflicted on you." Carstairs, on this reite- 
rated command, and jealous of his own reputation, turned 
the screws so sharply, that William cried for mercy, and 
owned he must have confessed any thing, true or false, rather 
than have endured the pain an instant longer. This gentle- 
man became a particular confident of the King, and more 
trusted than many who filled high and ostensible situations in 
the state. He was generally allowed to be a man of sagacity 
and political talent, but his countrymen accused him of dupli- 
city and dissimulation ; and from that character he was gene- 
rally distinguished by the nickname of Cardinal Carstairs.. 

But while. King William was thus considering the mode 
and selecting the council by which he proposed to govern 
Scotland, an insurrection took place, by means of which the 
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sceptre of that kingdom was weUnigh wrested from his gripe. 
This was brought about by the exertions of the Viscomit of 
Dundee, one of those extraordinary persons, by whose ener- 
gies great national revolutions arc^ sometimes wrought with 
the assistance of very small means. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

King Jcanea's Successes m Ireland — Prepa/rcUions of the Viscount qf Dun- 
dee for a Rising in favour of James in Scotland — Feud between Ma£- 
Donald ofKeppoch and Macintosh ofMoy — Advance of General MacKay 
to the North against Dundee^- Movements of thp two Armies — Battle of 
Killiecrankie, and Death of Dundee, 

When the Viscount of Dundee retired, as I told you, from 
the city of Edinburgh, the Convention, in consequence of the 
intercourse which he had held, contrary to their order, with 
the Duke of Gordon, an intercommuned CathoHc, sent him a 
summons to appear before them, and answer to an accusation 
to that effect. But Dimdee excused himself on account of his 
lady^s dangerous illness, and his own personal danger from the 
Cameronians. 

In the meantime King James, with forces fiirnished him by 
the French king, had arrived in Ireland, and, welcomed by 
the numerous Catholics, had made himself master of that fine 
kingdom, excepting only the province of Ulster, where the 
Protestants, of EngUsh and Scottish descent, offered a galhint 
and desperate resistance. But in spite of such partial oppo- 
sition as the north of Ireland could make, James felt so confi- 
dent, that, by his Secretary Melfort, he wrote letters to the 
Viscount of Dundee, and to the Earl of Balcarras, Dundee's 
intimate friend, and a steady adherent of the exiled monarch, 
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encouraging them to gather together his faithful subjects, and 
make a stand for his interest, and promising them the sup- 
port of a considerable body of forces from Ireland, with a 
supply of arms and ammunition. So high were the hopes en- 
tertained by Lord Melfort, ihat, in letters addressed to some 
of his friends, he expressed, in the most imprudent manner, 
his purpose of improving to the uttermost the triumph which 
he did not doubt to obtain. ^' We dealt too leniently with oiir 
enemies," he said, '^ when we were in power, and possessed 
means of crushing them. But now, when they shall be once 
more conquered by us, and subjected once more to our au- 
thority, we will reduce them to hewers of wood and drawers 
of water." 

These letters falUng into the hands of the Convention, 
excited the utmost indignation. The Duke of Hamilton and 
others, who conceived themselves particularly aimed af, 
became more decided ihkix ever to support King William's 
government, since they had no mercy to expect from King 
James and his vindictive counsellors. A miUtary force was 
dispatched to arrest Balcarras and Dundee. They succeeded 
in seizing the first of these noblemen ; but Dundee being 
surrounded by a strong body-guard, and residing in a country 
where many of the gentlemen were Jacobites, the parly sent 
to arrest him were afraid to attempt the execution of their 
commission. He remained, therefore, at his own castle of 
Dudhope, near Dundee, where he had an opportunity of cor- 
responding with the Highland chiefs, and with the northern 
gentlemen, who were generally disposed to Episcopacy, and 
favourable to the cause of King James. 

Of the same name with the great Marquis of Montrose, 
boasting the same devoted loyalty, tmd ^ character as enter- 
pising, with judgment superior to that of hii» illustrious 
prototype, Dundee is said to have replied to those who, on 
the day of his memorable retreat, asked him whither he 
went, — " That he was going wherever the spirit of Montrose 
should conduct him. " His whole mind was now bent upon 
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realizing this chivalrous boast. His habits were naturally 
prudent and economical; but while others kept their wealth 
as for as possible out of the reach of the revolutionary storm, 
Dundee Uberally expended for the cause of his old master, the 
treasures which he had amassed in his service. His argu- 
ments, his largesses, the high influence of his character among 
the Highland chiefs, whose admiration of Ian Dhu Cean, or 
Black John the Warrior, was noway diminished by the mer- 
ciless exploits which had procured him in the Low country 
the name of the Bloody Claverse, united with their own pre- 
dilection in favour of James, and their habitual love of war, 
to dispose them to a general insurrection. Some of the clans, 
however, had, as usual, existing feuds amongst themselves, 
which Dundee was obHged to assist in composing, before he 
could unite them all in the cause of the dethroned monarch. 
' I will give you an account of one ^of those feuds, which, 
I believe, led to the last considerable clan-battle fought in the 
Highlands. 

There had be€», for a great many years, much debate, and 
some skirmishing, betwixt Macintosh of Moy, the chief of that 
ancient surname, and a tribe of MacDonalds, called MacDo- 
nalds of Keppoch. The Macintoshes had claims of an ancient 
date upon the district of 6Ien-Roy (now famous for the 
phenomenon called the parallel roads), and the neighbouring 
valley of Glenspean. Macintosh had his right to these lands 
expressed in written grants from the Crown, but Keppoch 
was in actual possession of the property. When asked upon 
what charters he founded his claim, MacDonald replied, that 
he held his lands, not by a sheep^s skin, but by the sword; 
and his clan, an uncommonly bold and hardy race, were 
ready to support his boast. Several proposals having been 
in vun made to accommodate this matter, Macintosh resolved 
to proceed to open force, and possess himself of the disputed 
territory. He therefore displayed the yellow banner, which 
was the badge of his family, raised his clan, and marched to- 
"wards Keppoch, being assisted by an independent company 
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of soldiers, raised for the service of government, and com- 
manded by Captain MacKenzie of Suddie. It does not appear 
by what interest this formidable aui^iliary force was procured, 
but probably by an order fromrthe Privy Council. 

On their arrival at Keppoch^ Macintosh found his rivaPs 
bouse deserted, and imagining himself in possession of victory, 
even without a combat, he employed many workmen, wliom 
he had brought with him, for that purpose, to construct a 
castle, or fort, on a precipitous bank overhanging the river 
Roy, where the vestiges of hi$ operations are still to be seen^ 
The work was speedily interrupted by tidings th^t the Mac- 
Donalds of Keppoch, assisted by their kindred tribes of Glen- 
garry and 61encoe,had assembled, and that they were lying 
on their arms,, in great numbers,, in a narrow glen behind 
the ridge of hills which rises to the north-east of Keppoch, 
the sloping declivity of which is called MuUroy. Their pur- 
pose was to attack Macintosh at day-break ; but that chief 
determined to anticipate their design, and assembling his clan, 
marched towards his enemy before the first peep of dawn. 
The rival clan, with their chief, Coll of Keppoch, were equally 
ready for the conflict -, and, in the grey light qf the mornings 
when the Macintoshes had nearly surmounted the heights of 
Mullroy, the MacDonalds appeared in possession of the upper 
ridge, and a battle instantly commencjed., 

A lad who had lately run away from his master,, a tobacco-^ 
spinner in Inverness, and had enlisted in Suddie^s independent 
company, gives the following account of the action. " The 
MacDonalds came down the hill upon us, without either shoe, 
stocking, or bonnet on their heads ; they gave a shout, and 
then the fire began on both sides, and continued a hot dispute; 
for an hour (which made me wish I had been spinning to-: 
bacco). Then they broke in upon us with sword and target, 
and Lochaber-axes, which obliged us to give way. Seeing 
my captsdn severely wounded, and a great many men lying 
with heads cloven on every side, and having never witnessed 
the like before, I was sadly affrighted. At length a Highland- 
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man attacked me with sword and target, and cut my'wooden- 
handled bayonet out of the muzzle of my gun. I then clubbed 
my gun, and gave him a stroke with K, which made the 
but-end to fly off, and seeing the Highlwidmen come fast down 
upon me, I took to my heels, and ran thirty miles before I 
looked behind me, taking every person whom ^ saw or met 
for my enemy." Many, better used to such scenes, fled as far 
and fast as Donald MacBane, the tobacco-spinner's apprentice 
The gentleman who bore Macintosh's standard, being a special 
object of pursuit, saved himself and the sacred deposit by a 
wonderful exertion. At a place where the river Roy flows 
between two precipitous rocks, which approach each other 
over the torrent, he hazarded a desperate leap where no enemy 
dared follow him, and bore off bis charge in safety. 

It is said by tradition , that the Macintoshes fought with 
mndi bravery, and that the contest was decided by the des* 
peration of a half-crazed man, called ^^ the redrhaired Bo-man," 
or cow-herd, whom Keppoch had not summoned to the fight, 
but who came thither , uncalled, with a club on his shoul* 
der. This man, being wounded by a shot, was so much in- 
censed with the pain, that he darted forward into the thickest 
of the Macintoshes, calling out, " They fly, they fly 1 upon 
theih, upon them !" The boldness he displayed, and the strokes 
he dealt with his unusual weapon, caused the first impression 
on the array of the enemies of his chief. 

MacDonald was very unwilling to injure any of the go- 
vernment soldiers, yet Suddie, their commander, received his 
death wound. He was brave, and well armed with carabine, 
pistols, and a halbert or half-^pike. This oiBcer came in front 
of a cadet of Keppoch, called MaeDonald of Tulhch, and by a 
shot aimed at him, killed one of his brothers, and then rushed 
on with his pike. Notwithstanding this deep provocation, 
TuUich, sensible of the pretext which the death of a captain 
under government would give against his clan, called out 
more than pnce, " Avoid me — avoid me." — " The Macdonald 
was never born that I would shun," replied the MacKenzie, 
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pressing m wttb Im pike. On which Tullich hurled at his hea4 
a pistol, which he had b^ore discharged. The blow took 
effect, the skull was fractured, and MacKen^ie died shortly 
after, as his sddiers were carrying him to Inverness. 

Macintosh himself was taken by his rival, who, in his esteem, 
was only an insurgent vassal. When the captive heard the 
MacDonalds g^eting their chieftain with shouts of '^ Lord of 
Keppocfa I Lord of Keppoch V^ he addressed him boldly, 
^yingf '^ You are as far from being Lord of the lands of Kep< 
poch at this moment, as you have been all your life.^' — 
" Never mind," answered the victorious chieftain, with much 
good-humour, '* we'll enjoy the good weather while it lasts." 
Accordingly, the victory of his tribe is still recorded in the 
pipe-tune, called, ^^ MacDonald took the brae on them." 

Some turn of fortune seemed about to take place im- 
mediately after the battle ; for before the MacDon^ds had 
ooUected their scattered forces, the war-pipes were again 
heard, and a fresh body of Highlanders appeared advancing 
towards Keppoeh, in the direction of Garvamoer. This un- 
expected apparition was owing to one of those sudden changes 
of sentiment by whidi men in the earlier stages of society 
are often influenced. The advancing party was the clan of 
Maij^herson, members, like the Macintosh^ of the con- 
federacy caUed the Oka Chattan, but wfao^ disputing with 
them the preceobnce in that body, were alternately Iheir 
friends or enemies, as the recollection of former kindnesses, or 
ancient quarrels, prevailed. On this occasion the MacPher- 
sons bad not accompanied Macintosh to the field, there being 
some discord betwixt the tribes at the time ; but when they 
beard of Maclfttoi^'s defeat, they could not reconcile it with 
their honour, to suffer so important a member of the Clan 
Chattan to remain captive with the MacDonalds. They ad- 
vanced, therefore, in order of batde,and sent Keppock a flag of 
truce, to demand that Macintosh should be delivered to them. 

The chief of Keppocfa, though victorious, was in no con- 
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dition for a fresh contest, and therefore surrendered his pri- 
soner, who was much more mortified by finding himself 
in the hands of the MacPhersons, than rejoiced in escaping 
from those of his conqueror Keppoch. So predominant wa» 
bis sense of humiliation, that when the MacPhersons pro- 
posed to conduct him to Clu^y, the seat of their chief, he 
resisted at first in fair terms, and when the visit was urged 
upon him, he threatened to pierce his bosom with his own 
dirk, if they should persevere in compelling him to visit 
Cluny in his present situation. The MacPhersons were ge- 
nerous, and escorted him to his own estates. 

The issue of the conflict at MuUroy, so mortifying to the 
conquered chief, was also followed with disastrous conse-^ 
, quences to the victor. 

The resistance offered to the royal troops, and the death 
of Mac^nzie of Suddie, who commanded them, together 
with the defeat of Macintosh, who had the forms at least of 
the law on his side, gave effect to his complaint to the Privy 
CounciL Letters of fire and sword, as they were called^ that 
is, a commission to bum and destroy the country and lands 
of an offending chieftain, or district, were issued against Coll 
MacDonald of Keppoch. Sixty dragoons, and two hundred of 
the foot guards were detached into Glenroy and Glenspean, 
with orders to destroy man, woman, and child, and lay waste 
Keppoch's estates. Keppoch himself was ftr a time obliged 
to fly, but a wealthy kinsman purchased his peace by a large 
erick^ or fine. We shall presently find him engaged in a 
conflict, where the destiny, not of two barren glens, but of a 
fair kingdom, seemed to depend upon the issue., 

This brings us back to Dundee, who, in spring 1689, re- 
ceived intelligence that General MacKay, an officer intrusted 
by King William with the command of the forces in Scotland, 
was marching against him at the head of an army of regular 
troops. MacKay was a man of courage, sense, and expe^ 
rience, but rather entitled to the praise of a good officer than, 
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an able general, and better quali^ed to obey the orders of an 
intelligent commander, than penetrate into, encounter, and 
defeat, the schemes of siich an adtive spirit as Dundee. 

Of this there was an instance in the very beginning of the 
conflict, when MacKay advanced towards Dudhope Castle, 
with the hope of coming upon his antagonist at unawares ; 
but Dundee was not to be taken by surprise. Marching with 
a hundred and fifty horse to the town of Inverness, he found 
MacDonald of Keppoch at the head of several hundred High- 
landers, blockading the place, on account of the citizens hav- 
ing taken part with Macintosh against his clan. Dundee of- 
fered his mediation, and peirsuaded the magistrates to gratify 
Keppoch with the sum of two thousand dollars, for payment 
of which he granted his own bond in security. He manifested 
his influence over the minds of the mountain chiefs still more, 
by prevailing on Keppoch, though smarting under the injuries 
he had sustained, by the letters of fire and sword issued 
against him by King Jameses government, to join him ',with 
his clan, for the purpose of restoripg that monarch to the 
throlie. 

Thus reinforced, but still far inferior in numbers to his op- 
ponent MacKay, Dundee, by a rapid movement, surprised the 
town of Perth. He seized what pubUc treasure he found in 
the hands of the receiver of taxes, saying that he would 
plunder no private person, but thought it was fair to take the 
King^s money for the King's service. He dispersed, . at the 
same time, two troops of horse, newly raised by government, 
seized their horses and accoutrements, and made prisoners 
their eommanding officers, the Lairds of Pollock and of 
Blair. 

After this exploit, Dundee retreated into the Highlands 
to recruit his little army, to wait for a body of three thou^ 
jsand men, whom he expected from Ireland, and to seek* a 
suitable time for forwarding the explosion of a conspiracy, 
whichhad been formed in a regiment of dragoons now serv- 
ing in MacKay's army, but which he had himself commanded 
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before the Revolutioi^. Both the oiBcerfl and men of ihig re- 
giment were willing to return to the command of their old 
leader, and the allegiance of their former King. Creichton, 
an ofiQcer in the regiment, the same whose attack on a con- 
venticle I formerly told you of, was the chief conductor (^thts 
conspiracy. It was discovered by NacKay just when it was 
on the point of taking effect, and when the event, with such 
an enemy as Dundee in his vicinity, must have Keen destruc- 
tion to his army. MacKay cautiously disguised his knowledge 
of the plot, until he was joined by strong reinforcements, 
which enabled him to seize upon the principal con^rators, 
and disarm and disband their inferior accomplices* 

The Privy Council had a great inclination to make an ex- 
ample, which should discourage such practices in future; 
and Captain Creichton,. being the chi^ agent, a strimger, and 
without friends or intercessors, was selected for the pur-' 
pose of being hanged, as a warning to others. But Dundee 
did not desert his old comrade. He sent a message to the 
Lords of the Privy Council, saying, that if they hurt a hair of 
Creichton's head, he would in the way of reprisal cut his' pri- 
soners, the lairds of Pollod^ and Blair, joint from joint, and send 
them to Edinburgh, packed up in hampers. The Council were 
alarmed on receiving this intin^atton. The Duke of Hamilton 
reminded them, that they all knew Dundee so well that they 
could not doubt his being as good as his word, and that the 
gentlemen in his hands were too nearly allied to several of the 
Council to be endangered on account of Creichton. These 
remonstrances saved Creichton's life. 

A good deal of marching, countermarching, and occasional 
skirmishing, ensued between Dundee and MacKay, during 
which an incident is said to have occurred strongly indicative 
of the character of the former. A young man had joined 
Dundee's army, the son of one of his old and intimate friends. 
He was employed upon some reconnoitring service, in which, 
a skirmish taking place, the new recruif s heart failed him, 
and he fairly fled out of the fray. Dundee covered his 
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dishonour, by pretending that he himself had dispatched him 
to the rear iy>on a message of importance. He then sent 
for the youth to speak with him in private. *' Young man," 
he said, '' I have saved your honour ; hut I must needs tell 
you, that you have chosen a trade for which you are con- 
stitutionally unfit. It is not perhaps your fault, but rather 
your piisfortune, that you do not possess the strength of 
nerves necessary to encounter the dangers of battle. Return 
to your father — I will fiud an excuse for your doing so with ' 
h6nonr — and I will besides put you in the way of doing King 
James's cause effectual service, without personally engaging 
in the war.^' 

The young gentleman, penetrated with a sense of the 
deepest shame, threw himself at his General's feet, and pro- 
tested that his failure in duty was only the effect of a mo- 
mentary weakness, the recollection of which should be effaced 
by bis fiiture conduct, and entreated Dundee, for the love he 
bore his father, to give him at least a chance of regaining his 
reputation. Dundee still endeavoured to dissuade him from 
remaining with the £uiny, but as he continued urgent to be 
admitted to a second trial, he reluctantly gave way to his 
request. '^ But remember," he said, ^' that if your heart 
fails you a ^cond time, you must die. The cause I am 
engaged in is a desperate one, and I can permit no man to 
serve under me who is not prepared to fight to the last. 
My own life, and those of all others who serve under me, 
are unsparingly devoted to the cause of King James ; and 
dea^ must be his lot who shows an example of cowardice." 

The unfortunate yonng man en^raced, with segming 
eagerness, this stem proposal. But in the next skirmish in 
which he was engaged, his constitutional timidity s^ain pre* 
vailed. He turned his horse to fly, when Dundee, coming 
up to him, only said, ^' The son of your father is too good 
a man to be consigned to the provost marshal ;" and without 
another word, he shot him through the head with his pistol, 
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with a sternness and inflexibility of purpose, resembling the 
stoicism of the ancient Romans. , 

Circumstances began now to render Dundee desirous of 
trying the chance of battle, which he had hitherto avoided. 
The Marquis of Athole, who had vacillated more than onc« 
during the progress of the Revolution, now abandoned 
entirely the cause of King James, and sent his son, Lord 
Murray, into Athole, to raise .the clans of that country, 
Stewarts, Robertsons, Fergussons,^ and others, who were 
accustomed to follow the family of Athole in war, from respect 
to the Marquises rank and power, though they were not his 
patriarchal subjects or clansmen. One of these gentlemen, 
Stewart of Boquhan, although dependent on the Marquis, 
was resolved not to obey him through his versatile changes 
of politics. Having been placed in possession of the strong 
castle of Blair, a fortress belonging to the Marquis, which 
commands the most important pass into the northern High- 
lands, Stewart refused to surrender it to Lord Murray, and 
declared he held it for King James, by order of the Viscount 
of Dundee. Lord Murray, finding his father^s own house 
thus defended against him, sent the tidings to General MacKay, 
who assembled about three thousand foot, and two troops of 
horse, and advanced with all haste into Athole, determined 
to besiege Blair, and to fight Dundee,, should he march to it& 
relief. * 

At this critical period. Lord Murray had assembled about 
eight hundred Athole Highlanders, of the dans already named, 
who were brought together under pretence of preserving the 
counliy. Many of them, however, began to suspect the pur- 
pose of Lord Murray to join MacKay; and recollecting that it 
was under Montrose's command, and in the cause of the Stew- 
arts, that their 'fathers had gained their fame, they resolved 
they would not be diverted from the same course of loyalty, 
as they esteemed it. They therefore, let Lord Murray know, 
that if it w£^ his intention to join Dundee, they would all fol- 
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Idw hiiu to the death; but if he proposed to embrace the side 
of King William, they would presently leave him. Lord 
Murray answered with threats of that vengeance which a 
feudal lord could take upon disobedient vassals, when his men, 
setting his threats at defiance, ran teethe river, and filling their 
bonnets with water, drank King James's health, and left the 
standard of the Marquis to a man — a singular defection 
among the Highlanders of that period, who usually followed 
to the field their immediate superior, with much indifierence 
concerning the side of politics which he was pleased to em- 
brace. 

These tidings came to Dundee, with the information, that 
MacKay had reached Dunkeld, with the purpose of reducing 
Blair, and punishing the Athole gentlemen, for their desertion, 
of the standard of their chief. About the same time. General 
Cannon joined the Viscount, with the reinforcement so long 
expected from Ireland; but they amounted to only three 
hundred men, instead of as many thousand, and were totally 
destitute of money and provisions, both of which were to have 
been sent with them. Nevertheless, Dundee resolved to pre- 
serve the castle of Blair, so important as a key to the Northern 
Highlands, and marched to protect it with a body of about 
two thousand Highlanders, with whom he occupied the upper 
and northern extremity of the pass between Dunkeld and 
Blair. 

In this celebrated defile, called the Pass of Killiecrankie, the 
road runs for several miles ialong the banks of a furious river, 
called the Garry, which rages below, amongst cataracts and 
water-falls which the eye can scarcely discern, while a series 
of precipices and wooded mountains rise on the other hand; 
the road itself is the only mode of access through the glen, 
and along the valley which lies at its northern extremity. The 
path was then much more inaccessible than at the present day, 
as it ran close to the bed of the river, and was narrower 
and more rudely formed. 

A defile of such difficulty was capable of being defended to 
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the last extremity by a small number against a considerable 
army^ and, considering how well adapted his followers were 
for such mountain-warfare, many of the Highland chiefs were 
of opinion, that Dundee ought to content himself with guard-* 
ing the pass against MacKay's superior army, until a rendes- 
vous, which they had appointed, should assemble a stronger 
force of their countrymen. But Dundee was of a ditferent 
opinion, and resolved to suffer MacKay to nsarch through the 
pass without opposition, and then to fight him in the open 
vaUey, at the northern extremity. He chose this bold mea- 
sure, both because it promised a decisive result to the combat 
which his ardent temper desired ; and also because he pre- 
ferred fighting MacKay before that General was joined by a 
considerable body of English horse who were expected, and 
of whom the Highlanders had at that time some dread. 

On the 17th June, 1689, Qeneral MacKay with his troops 
entered the pass, which, to their astonishment, they found un- 
occupied by the enemy. His forces were partly English and 
Dutch regiments, who^ with many of the Lowland Scots them- 
selves, were struck with awe> and even fear, at finding them- 
selves introduced by such a magnificent, and at the sasM 
time formidable avenue, to the presence of their enemies^ the 
inhabitants of these tremendous mountains, into whose re- 
cesses they were penetratiiig. But besides the effect produced 
on their minds by the magnificence of natural scenery, to 
which they were wholly unacpustomed, the consideration 
must have hung heavy on them, diat if a general of Dundee's 
talents suffered them to march nn<^posed through a pass so 
difficult, it must be because he was conscious of possessing 
strength sufficient to attack and destroy them at the fiirther 
extremity, when their only retreat would lie through the nar- 
row and perilous path by which they were now advancing. 

Mid-day was past ere MacKay's men were extricated from 
the defile, when their General drew them up in one line three 
deep, without any reserve, along the southern extremity of 
the narrow valley into which the pass opens. A hill on the 
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north side of the vaUey, covered with dwarf trees and bushes, 
formed the position of Dundee's larmy, wUch, divided into 
columns, formed by different clans, was greatly outflanked 
by MacKay's troops.. 

The armies shouted when they came in sight of each other ;^ 
but the enthusiasm of MacKay's soldiers being damped by the 
circumstances we have observed, their military shout made 
but a duU and sullen sound compared to the yell of the High- 
landers, which rung filr and shrill from all the hills around 
them. Sir Evan Cameron of Lochiel, of whom I formerly 
gave you some anecdotes, called on those arouud him to attend 
to this circumstance, saying, that in all his battles he observed 
victory had ever been on the side of those whose shout be- 
fore joining seemed most sprightly and confident. It was ac- 
counted a less favourable augUry by some of the old High- 
landers, that Dundee at this moment, to render his person 
less distinguishable, put on a sad-coloured buff-coat above* the 
scarlet cassock and bright cuirass, in which he had hitherto 
appeared. 

It was some time ere Dundee had completed his prepara- 
tions for the assault which he meditated, and only a few 
dropping shots were exchanged, while, in order to prevent 
the risk of being outflanked, he increased the intervals between 
the columns with which he designed to charge, insomuch, that 
he had scarce men enough left in the centre. About an hour 
before sunset, he sent word to Mackay that he was about to 
attack him, and gave the signal to charge. 

The Highlanders stript themselves to their shirts and dou- 
blets, threw away every thing that could impede the fury 
of their pnset, and then put themselves in motion, accompany- 
ing with a dreadful yell the discordant sound of their war- 
pipes. As they advanced, the clansmen fired their pieces, 
each column thus pouring in a well-aimed though irregular 
volley, when, throwing down their fusees, without waiting to 
reload, they drew their swords, and, increasing their pace to 
the utmost speed, pierced through and broke the thin line 
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which was opposed to them, and profited by their superior 
activity and the nature of their weapons to make a great havoc 
among the regular troops. When thus mingled with each 
other, hand to hand, the advantages of superior discipUne on 
the part of the Lowland soldier were lost — ^Agility and strength 
were on the side of the mountaineers. Some accounts of the 
battle give a terrific account of the blows struck by the High->- 
landers, which cleft heads down to the breast^ cut steel head- 
pieces asunder as nightcaps, and slashed through pikes like 
willows. Two of MacKay's English regiments in the centre 
stood fast, the interval between the attacking colums being so 
great that none were placed opposite to them. The rest of 
King William^s army were totally routed and driven headlong 
into the river. 

Dundee himself^ contrary to the advice of the Highland 
chiefs, was in front of the battle^ and fatally conspicuous. By 
a desperate attack he possesi^d himself of MacKay^s artillery, 
and then led his handful of cavalry^ about fifty men, against 
two troops of horse, which fled without fighting. Observing 
the stand made by the two English regiments already men- 
tioned, he galloped towards the clan of Mac Donald, and 
was in the act of bringing them to the charge, with his right 
arm elevated, as if pointing the way to victory, when he 
was struck by a bullet beneath the arm-pit, where he was 
unprotected by his cuirass. He tried to ride on, but being 
unable to keep the saddle, fell, mortally wounded, and died 
in the course of the night. 

It was impossible for a victory, to be more complete than 
that gained by the Highlanders at Killiecrankie. The cannon^ 
baggage^ and stores of MacKay^s army, fell into their hands. 
The two regiments which kept their ground suflered so much 
in their attempt to retreat through the pass, now occupied 
by the Athole-men, in their rear, that they mi^ht be con- 
sidered as destroyed. Two thousand of MacKay's army 
were killed or taken, and the General himself escaped with 
difficulty to Stirling, at the head of a few horse. The High- 
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landers, who0^ dense columns, as they canle down to the 
Attack, nndertreht three successive volleys from MacKay's 
line, had eight hundred men slain. 

But all other losses were unimportant compared to that of 
Dundee, i^ith whom were forfeited all the fruits of that 
bloody victory. MacKay, when he found himself free from 
pursuit, declared his conviction that his opponent had fallen 
in the battle. And such was the opinion of Dundee^s talents 
and courage, and the general sense of the peculiar crisis at 
which his death took place^ that the common people of the 
low cotmtry cannot, even now, be persuaded that he died 
an ordinary death. They say, that a servant of his own, 
shocked at the severities which, if triumphant, his master 
was likely to accomplish against the Presbyterians, and giving 
way to the popular prejudice of his having a charm against 
the effect of lead balls, shot him, in the tumult of the battle, 
with a silver button taken from his livery coat. The Jaco- 
bites and Episcopal party, on the other hand, lamented the 
deceased victor as the last of the Scots, the last of the Gra> 
hams, and the last of A\ that was great in his native country. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

CamuoH fudeeeds Dundee, and is dqfeaied ai Dunkeld — tfie CfameHfttM 
Regiment—SJmrmish ai Cromdale — Pacification oftheHighlande^througlk 
the instrumentcdity pfthe Earl qf Breadcdhcme — Company qfJarobite 
0gicers in the French Service as Privates-^Reductian of the Bass-^ 
Settlement of Church 4ff(iirs — Tfie Assurance. 

The Viscount of Dundee was one of those gifted persons 
upon ^hose single fate that of nations is sometimes dependent. 
His own party believed, that, had he lived to improve the 
n. «5 
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deeisiye victory which he had so bravely won, he would 
have soon recovered Scotland to King Jameses allegiance. 
It is certain, a great many of the nobility only waited a gleam 
of success to return to the Jacobite side ; nor were the re- 
volutionary party so united amongst themselves as to have 
offered a very firm resistance. The battle of Killiecrankie, 
duly improved, would, unquestionably, have deUvered the 
whole of Scotland north of the Forth into the power of 
Dundee, and rendered even Stirling and Edinburgh insecure. 
Such a flame kindled in Scotland, must have broken many 
of King William^s measures, rendered it impossible for him 
to go to Ireland, where his presence was of the last necessity, 
and have been, to say the least, of the highest prejudice to 
his affairs. 

But all the advantages of the victory were lost in the death 
of the conquering general. Cannon, who succeeded to the 
chief command on Dundee's decease, was a stranger to 
Highland manners, and quite inadequate to the management 
of such an army as that which chance placed under his 
command. It was in vain that the fame of the victory, and 
the love of plunder and of war, which made part of the 
Highland character, brought around him, from the remote 
recesses of that warlike country, a more numerous body of 
the mountaineers than Montrose had ever commanded. By the 
timidity and indecision of his opponent, MacKay guined time 
enough to collect, which he did with celerity, a body of troops 
sufficient to coop up the Jacobite general with in his mountains, 
and to maintain an indecisive war of posts and skirmishes, 
which wearied out the patience of the quick-spirited High- 
landers. 

Cannon attempted only one piece of service worthy of 
mention, and in that he was foiled. In the extremity of the 
alarm which followed the defeat of Killiecrankie, the Earl of 
Angus's newly raised regiment of Cameronians had been dis- 
patched to the Highlands. They had advanced as. far as 
Dunkeld, when Cannon for once showed some activity, and 
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avoiding MacKay by a rapid and secret march, he at once sur- 
rounded, in the village and castle of Dunkeld, about twelve 
hundred of this regiment, with more than double their own 
forces. Their situation seemed so desperate, that a party of 
horse who were with them retired, and left the Cameronians 
to their fate. 

But the newly acquired discipline of these hardy enthu- 
siasts prevented their experiencing the fate of their prede- 
cessors at Bothwell and Pentland. They were judiciously 
posted in the Marquis of Athole^s house, and neighbouring 
enclosures, as also in the churchyard and the old cathedral ; 
and with the advantage of this position they beat off repeatedly 
the fierce attacks of the Highlanders, though very inferior in 
numbers. This success restored the spirits of the King's troops, 
and diminished considerably that of the Highlanders, who, 
according to their custom, began to disperse and return home. 

The Cameronian regiment lost in this action their gallant 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Cleland, and many men. But they were 
victorious, and that was a sufficient consolation. 

You may have some curiosity to know the future fate of this 
singular regiment. The peculiar and narrow-minded ideas 
of the sect led many of them to entertain doubts of the law- 
fulness of the part they had taken. The Presbyterian worship 
had indeed been established as the national Church since the 
Revolution, but it was far from having attained that despotic 
authority claimed for it by the Cameronians, and therefore, 
although, at the first landing of the Prince of Orange, they 
had felt it matter of duty to epouse his cause, yet they were 
utterly disgusted with the mode in which he had settled the 
state, and especially the Church of Scotland. 

What they in their enthusiasm imputed to King WilUam 
as matter of censure, ought in reality to be considered as most 
meritorious. * That wise and prudent monarch saw the im- 
possibility of bringing the country to a state of quiet settlement, 
if he kept alive the old feuds by which it had been recently 
divided, or if he permitted the oppressed Presbyterians to 

25* 
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avenge themselves as they desired upon their former perse- 
cutors. He admitted all persons alike to serve the state, 
whatever had been their former principles and practice ; and 
thus many were reconciled to his government, who, if they 
had felt themselves endangered in person and property, or 
even deprived of the hope of royal patronage and officid 
situation, would have thrown a heavy weight into the Jacobite 
scale. William, upon these principles, employed several per^ 
sons who had been active enforcers of King James's rigorous 
measures, and whom the Cameronians accounted God's 
enemies and their own, and deemed more deserving of severe 
punishment and retaliation, than of encouragement and em- 
ployment. 

In Church affairs, King William's measures were stiD less 
likely to be pleasing to these fierce enthusiasts than in those 
which concerned the state. He was contented that there 
should be in Scotland, as in Holland, a national Church, and 
that the form should be Presbyterian, as the model most ge- 
nerally approved by his friends in that kingdom. But the King 
was decided in opinion that this Church should have no power 
either over the persons or consciences of those who were of 
different communions, to whom he extended a general tole- 
ration, from which the Catholics alone were excluded, owing 
to tte terror inspired by their late strides towards predo- 
minant superiority during the reign of James H. The wisest, 
the most prudent, and the most learned of the Presbyterian 
ministers, those chiefly who, having fled from Scotland and 
resided in the Netherlands, had been enlightened on this 
subject of toleration, were willingly disposed to accommodate 
themselves to the King's inclination, and rest satisfied with the 
share of authority which he was willing to concede to the 
national Church. 

But wise and moderate opinions had no effect on the more 
stubborn Presbyterians, who, irritated at the Kirk's being 
curbed of her supreme power, and themselves checked in the 
course of their vengeance upon their oppressors, accounted 
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the modd of King William's ecelesiastical government aa 
Erastian establishment, in which the dignity of the Church 
was rendered subordinate to that of the state. There were 
many divines, even within the pale of the Church, whose 
opinions tended to this point, and who formed a powerful 
party in the General Assembly. But the Cameronians in 
particular, elated with "the part, both in suffering and acting, 
which they had performed during the late times, considered 
the results of the Revolution as totally unworthy of the 
struggle which they had maintained. The ministers who were 
willing to acquiesce in a model of Church goveniment so mu- 
tilated in power and beauty as that conceded by King Wil-- 
Uam, they termed a hive of lukewarm, indifferent shepherds, 
who had either deserted their flocks and fled, to save them- 
selves during the rage of persecution, or, who, remaining 
in Scotland, had truckled to the enemy, and exercised their 
ministry in virtue of a niggardly indulgence from the tyrant, 
whilst they themselves endured want and misery, and the ex- 
tremities of the sword and gallows, rather than renounce oBe 
iota of the doctrine held by the Presbyterian Kirk of Scot- 
land in the time of her highest power in 1640. They consi- 
dered tLe General Assembly held under the authority of King 
William, as an association in which the black hand of de- 
fection was extended to the red hand of persecution, and 
where apostates and oppressors , leagued together, made 
common cause against pure Presbyterian government and 
discipline. 

FeeUng thus indisposed towards the existing government, 
it foHowed as a matter of course, that the Cameronians, if they 
did not esteem themselves actually called upon to resist King 
William's authority, from which they were withheld by some 
glimmering of common sense, — which suggested, as the ne^ 
cessary consequence, the return of their old enemy, James, — 
neither did they feel at liberty to own themselves his subjects, 
take oaths of allegiance to his person and that of his queen, 
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or to submit themselves, by any mark of homage, to a so- 
vereign, who had not subscribed and swoi^ to the Solenm 
League and Covenant. 

Although, therefore, this extreme party differed among 
themselves, to what extent they should disclaim the King and 
the government, yet the general sense of their united societies 
became more and more scrupulous, concerning the lawfulness 
of serving in the Earl of Angus's regiment; and while they 
continued to own these soldiers as brethren, and hold cor- 
respondence with them, we observe that they hint at the in- 
troduction of some of the errors of the time, even into this 
select regiment. Card-playing, dice, and other scandalous 
games, but in particular the celebration of King William's 
birth-day, by rejoicing and drinking of healths, greatly afflict- 
ed the spirit of the general meeting of the more rigorous of the 
party, who held such practices as an abomination. It is pro- 
bable, therefore, that thci regiment of Cameronians i*eceived 
from this time few recruits out of the bosom of the party 
whose name they bore. 

They were afterwards sent to serve on the Continent, and 
behaved courageously at the bloody battle of Steinkirk, in 
1692, where they lost many men, and amongst others their 
colonel, the Earl of Angus, who fell fighting bravely at their 
head. During these campaigns the regiment became gradually 
more indifferent to their religious duties. At last, we learn 
that their chaplain and they became heartily weary of each 
other, and that while the preacher upbraided his military ffock 
with departing from the strictness of their religious pro- 
fessions, the others are said to have cursed him to his face, 
for having been instrumental in inducing them to enter into 
the service. In latter times this regiment, which is still 
called the 26th, or Cameronian regiment, seems to have 
differed very tittle in its composition from other marching 
regiments, excepting that it was chiefly recruited in Scotland, 
and that, in memory of the original principles of the sect out 
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of which it was raised, each soldier was, and perhaps is still, 
obliged to show himself possessed of a Bible when his ne- 
cessaries are inspected. 

During the course of the winter 1689-90, King James 
made an effort to reanimate the war in the Highlands, which 
had almost died away, after the repulse of the Highlanders 
at Dunkeld. He sent over General Buchan, an officer of 
reputation, and who was supposed to understand Highland 
character and Highland warfare. The clans again assembled 
with renewed hopes ^, but Buchan proved as incapable as 
Cannon had shown himself the year before, of profiting by 
the ardour of the Highlanders. 

With singular want of caution, the Jacobite General de- 
scended the Spey, as far as a level plain by the river-side 
called Cromdale, where he quartered his army, about eighteen 
hundred men, in the hamlets in the vicinity. Sir Thomas 
Livingstone, an excellent old officer, who commainded on the 
part of King William, assembled a large force of cavalry, 
some inlantry, and a body of the clan Grant, who had em- 
braced William's interest. The General's guide on this night's 
march was Grant of Elchies^ who conducted him from Forres, 
down the hill above Castle Grant, and through the valley of 
Auchinarrow, to the side of the Spey, opposite to the haugh 
of Cromdale. Elchies then, with the advanced guard of 
Grant, forded the broad and rapid river. He next killed, 
with JHS own hand, two of the Highlanders, outpost or sen- 
tinels, and led his own party, with Sir Thomas Livingstone 
and his cavalry, through a thicket of beech-trees, and thus 
surprised Buchan and his army asleep in their quarters. 
They fought gallantly, notwithstanding, with their swords 
and targets, but were a^t length compelled to take to flight. 
The pursuit was not so destructive to the defeated party 
as it would have been to the soldiers of any other nation, if 
pursued by the cavalry of a successful enemy. Light of foot, 
and well acquainted with their own mountains, the High- 
landers escaped up the hills, and amongst the mists, with 
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sufA an appearance of ease ao4 agility, tbat a spectator 4»b-^ 
served, they looked more Uke men received into i\^ ckmda, 
than fugitives escaping from a victorious enemy. 

But the skirmish of Cromdale, and t)ie ruin of King James's 
affairs in Ireland, precluded all hopes on the partof the Jaco- 
bites, of bringing the war in the Highlands to a successftd tw- 
mination. A fort near Inverlochy, originaUy erected by 
Cromwell, was again repaired by Livingstone, received the 
name of Fort William, and was strongly garrisoned, to bridle 
the Camerons, Mac-Donalds, and other Jacobite dans. The 
chiefs saw they would be reduced to maintain a defensive war in 
their own fastnesses, and thatagainst the whole regular force of 
Scotland. They became desirous, therefore, of submitting for 
the present, and reserving their efforts in favour of the exiled 
fiimily for some more favourable time. King William was 
eapisHiy desirous to see this smouldering fire, which the ap-- 
pe^rance of such a General as Montrose or Dundee might 
soon have blown into a destructive flame, totally exUnguished. 
For this purpose, he had recourse to a measure, which, ha4 
it been dnly executed, was one of deep policy. 
Z The Earl of Breadalbane, a man of great power in the 
Highlands, and bead of a numerous clan of the Campbell, 
wa3 intrusted with a sum of money, which some authors oaH 
twenty, and some twelve thoysand pounds, to be distributed 
among the chieftains, on the condition of their iiiibmission 
tq the existing government, and keeping on foot, eaelw^^bi^f 
in proportion to his means, a military force to act on behalf 
of government, at hopie or abroad, as they should be called 
ijpon. This scheme, had it succeeded, would probably have 
rendered the Highland clans a resource, instead of a terror, 
tp the government of King William. Their love of war^ and 
their want of money, woyld by dc^ees have weaned them 
from their attachment to the exiled King* whi^ would gra^ 
dually have been transferred to a prince, who led them to 
battle, and p^id them fotr following him* 
But many of the chiefs were jealous of the conduct of th^ 
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Earl of Breadalbaiie in dbtributing the funds intrusted to his 
care. Part of this treasure the wUy JJarl bestowed among 
the most leading men; when these were bought off, he inti- 
midated those of less power into submission, by threatening 
them with military execution ; and it has always been said, 
that be retained a very considerable portion of the gratuity 
in his own hands. The Highland chiefs complained to Govern-' 
ment of Breadalbane^s conduct, and, to prejudice the Earl in 
the minds of the ministry, they alleged that he had played a 
double part, and advised then^ only to submit to King Wil- 
liam for the present, until an opportunity should occur of 
(ioing King James effectuaji service. They also charged 
jBreadalbane with retaining, for his own purposes, a consider- 
able part of the money deposited in his hands, to be dis- 
tributed in the Highlands. 

Government, it is said, attended to this information, so far 
as to demand, through the Secretary of State, a regular ac- 
count of the manner in which the sum of money placed in 
his hands had been distributed. But Breadalbane, too power- 
ful to be called in question, and t/oo audacious to care for 
having incurred suspicion of what he judged Government 
dared not resent, is traditionally said to have answered the 
demand in the following cavalier manner t — '' My dear Lord, 
The money you mention was given to purchase the peace of 
the Highlands. The money is spent — the Highlands are quiet, 
and this is the only way of accompting among friends." 

We shall find afterwards, that the selfish avarice, and re- 
sentment of this unprincipled nobleman, gave rise to one of 
the most bloody, treacherous, and cruel actions, which dis- 
honour the seventeenth century. Of this we shall speak 
hereafter; at present, it is enough to repeat, that Breadalbane 
bribed, soothed^ or threatened into submission to the Govern- 
ment, all the chiefs who had hitherto embraced the interest 
of Hing Jamos, and the Highland war might be considere4 as 
nefirly, if not entirely ended. But the proposed measure 
of taking; the clans into the pay of Government, c^deulateid to 
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attach them inalienably to the cause of King William, was 
totally disconcerted, and the Highlanders continued as much 
Jacobites at heart as before the pacification. 

There remained, however, after the^Highlands were thus 
partially settled, some necessity of providing for the numerous 
Lowland officers who had joined the standard of Dundee, 
iand who afterwards remained with his less able successors 
in command. These individuals were intitled to considera- 
tion and compassion. They amounted to nearly a hundred 
gentlemen, who, sacrificing their fortune to their honour, 
preferred following their old master into exile, to changing 
his service for that of another. It was stipulated by the 
treaty that they should have two ships to carry them to 
France, where they were received with the same liberal 
hospitality which Louis XIV. showed in whatever concerned 
the aflfairs of King James, and where, accordingly, they re- 
ceived for some time pay and subsistence, in proportion to 
the rank which they had severally enjoyed in the exiled 
King's service. 

But when the battle of La Hogue had commenced the 
train of misfortunes which France afterwards experienced, 
and put a period to all hopes of invading England, it could 
not be expected that Louis should continue the expense of 
supporting this body of Scottish officers, whom there was now 
so Uttle prospect of providing for in their own country. 
They themselves being sensible of this, petitioned King James 
to permit them to reduce themselves to a company of private 
soldiers, with the dress, pay, and appointments of that rank, 
assuring his Majesty, that they would esteem it a pleasure to 
continue in his service, even under the meanest circum- 
stances, and the greatest hardship. 

James reluctantly accepted of this generous offer, and, with 
tears"in his eyes, reviewed this body of devoted loyaUsts, as, 
stript of the advantages of birth, fortune, and education, they 
prepared to take upon them the duties of the lowest rank 
in their profession. The unhappy Prince gave every man 
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his hand to kiss, — promised never to forget their loyalty, 
and wrote the name of each individual in his pocket-book, 
as a pledge, that when his own fortune permitted he would 
not be unmindful of their fidelity. 

Being in French pay, this company of gentlemen were of 
course engaged in the French service ; and wherever they 
came, they gained respect by their propriety of behaviour, 
and sympathy from knowledge of their circumstances. But 
their allowance, being only threepence a-day, with a pound 
and a half of bread, was totally inadequate not only for 
procuring their accustomed comforts, but even for maintain- 
ing them in the most ordinary manner. For a time, they 
found a resource in the sale of watches, rings, and such 
superfluous trinkets as had any value. It was not unusual 
to see individuals among them laying aside some little token 
of remembrance, which had been the gift of parental affec- 
tion, of love, or of friendship, and to hear them protest, that 
with this at least they would never part. But stern necessity 
brought all these relics to the market at last, and this little 
fund of support was entirely exhausted. 

After its first formation this company served under Marshal 
Noailles, at the siege of Bosas, in Catalonia, and distinguished 
themselves by their courage on so many occasions, that their 
general called them his children; and, pointing out their 
determined courage to others, used to say, that the real 
gentleman was ever the same, whether in necessity or in 
danger. 

In a subsequent campaign in Alsace, they distinguished 
themselves by their voluntary attempt to storm a fortified 
island on the Bhine, defended by five hundred Germans. 
They advanced to the shore of that broad river under shelter 
of the night, waded into the stream, with their ammunition 
secured about their necks for fear of its being wetted, and 
linked arm-in-arm, according to the Highland fashion, ad- 
vanced into the middle of the current. Here the water was 
up to their breasts, but as sooti as it grew more shallow, they 
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untied their vartoudi-boxeSy and marching ashore with their 
muskets shouldered, poured a deadly volley upon the Ger- 
mans, who, seized with a panic, and endeavouring to escape, 
broke down their own bridges, and suffered a severe, loss, 
leaving the island in possession of the brave assailants. When 
the French general heard of the success of what he had es- 
teemed a desperate bravado, he signed himself with the cross 
in astonishment, and declared that it was the boldest action 
that ever had been performed, and that the whole honour 
of contrivance and execution belonged to the company of 
officers. The place was long called Ulle (TEcossaisj the 
Scotsmen's Island, and perhaps yet retains the name. 

In these and similar undertakings, many of this little band 
fell by the sword ; but the fate of such was enviable compared 
with that of the far greater part who died under the influence 
of fatigue, privations, and contagious diseases, which fell witb 
deadly severity on men once accustomed to the decencies and 
acconunodations of social life, and now reduced to rags, filth, 
and famine. When, at the peace of Ryswick, this Uttle 
company was disbanded, there remained but sixteen men out 
of their original number; and few of these ever again saw 
their native country, whose fame had been sustained and ex- 
tended by their fidelity and courage. 

At length the last faint embers of civil war died away 
throughout Scotland. The last place which held out for 
King James was the strong island and castle in the Frith of 
Forth, called the Bass. This singular rock rises perpendicu-r 
larly out of the sea. The surface is pasture land, sloping 
to die brink of a tremendous precipice, which on all sides 
sinks sheer down into the stormy ocean. There is no 
anchorage ground on any pcnnt near the rock; and ^though 
it is possible, in the present state of the island, to go* ashore 
(not without danger, however), and to ascend by a steep 
pcith to the table-land on the top of the cr^ ; yet, at the time 
of the Revolution a strcmg castle defended the landing^ace, 
^nd the boats belonging to the gamsoa were lowered in*Q 
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the sea, or heaved up into the castle, by means of the engine 
called a crane. Access was thus difficult to friends, and 
impossible to enemies. 

This sequestered and inaccessible spot, the natural shelter 
and abode of gannets, gulls, and sea-fowl of all descriptions, 
had been, as I have before noticed, converted into a state 
prison during the reigns of Charles II. and Jam^s II.; and 
was often the melancholy abode of the nonconformists, who 
were prisoners to government. When the Revolution took 
place, the Governor of the Bass held out from 1688 to 16dO, 
when he surrendered the island and castle to King William. 
They were shortly after recovered for King James by some 
Jacobite officers, who, sent thither as prisoners, contrived to 
surprise and overpower the garrison, and again bade defiance 
to the new government. They received supplies of provi- 
sions from their Jacobite friends on shore, and exercised, by 
means of their boats, a sort of privateering warfare on such 
merchant vessels as entered the Frith. A squadron of Eng- 
lish ships-of-war was sent to reduce the place, which, in 
their attempt to battle the Castle, did so little damage, and 
received so much, that the siege was given up, or rather con- 
verted into a strict blockade. The punishment of death was 
denounced by the Scottish Government against all who should 
attempt to supply the island with provisions ; and a gentleman 
named Trotter, having been convicted of such an attempt, 
WAS condemned to death, and a gallows erected opposite to 
the Bass, that the garrison might witness his fate. The exe- 
cution was interrupted for the time by a cannon-shot from 
the island, to the great terror >of the assistants, amongst 
whom the bullet lighted ; but no advantage accrued to Trotter, 
who was put to death elsewhere. The intercourse between 
the island and the shore was in this manner entirely cut off. 
Shortly afterwards the garrison became so weak for want of 
provisions, that they were unable to man the crane by which 
they launched out and got in their boats. They were thus 
obliged finally to surrender, but not till reduced to an al- 
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lowance of two ounces of rusk to each man per day. They 
were admitted to honourablie terms, with the testimony of 
having done their duty Uke brave men. 

We must now return to the state of civil affairs in Scot- 
land, which was far from being settled. The arrangements 
of King William had not included in his administration Sir 
James Montgomery and some oijier leading Presbyterians, 
who conceived their services entitled them to such distinction. 
This was bitterly resented ; for Montgomery and his friends 
fell into an error very common to agents in great changes, 
who often conceive themselves to have been the authors of 
those events, in which they were only the subordinate and 
casual actors. Montgomei*y had conducted the debates con- 
cerning the forfeiture of the crown at the Revolution, and 
therefore believed himself adequate to the purpose of de- 
throning King William, who, he thought, owed his crown to 
him, and of replacing King James. This monarch, so lately 
deprived of his realm on account of his barefaced attempts 
to bring in Popery, was now supported by a party of Pres- 
byterians, who proposed to render him the nursing father of 
that model of Church government, which he had so often 
endeavoured to stifle in the blood of its adherents. As ex- 
tremes approach to each other, the most violent Jacobites 
began to hold intercourse with the most violent Presbyterians, 
and both parties voted together in Parliament, from hatred 
to the administration of King William. The alliance, how- 
ever, was too unnatural to continue ; and King William was 
only so far alarmed by its progress, as to hasten a redress of 
several of those grievances, which had been pointed out in 
the Declaration of Rights. He also deemed it prudent to 
concede something to the Presbyterians, disappointed as many 
of them were with the result of the Revolution in eccle- 
siastical matters. 

I have told you already that King William had not hesi- 
tated to declare that the National Church of Scotland should 
be Presbyterian ; but, with the love of toleration, which was a 
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vital principle in the King^s mind, he was desirous of permitting * 
the Episcopal incumbents, as well as the forms of worship, to 
remain in the churches of such parishes as preferred that 
communion. Moreover, he did not deem it equitable to take 
from such proprietors as were possessed of it, the right of 
patronage, that is, of presenting to the Presbytery a candidate 
for a vacant charge; when, unleds found unfit for such a 
charge, upon his life and doctrine being enquired into^by 
formal trial, the person thus presented was of course admitted 
to the office. 

A great part of the Presbyterians were much discontented 
at a privilege, which threw the right of electing a clergyman 
for the whole congregation into the hands of one man, whilst 
all the rest might be dissatisfied with his talents, or with his 
character. They argued also, that very many of these pre- 
sentations being in the hands of gentry of the Episcopal per-* 
suasion, to continue the right of patronage was to afford such 
patrons the means of introducing clergymen of their own 
tenets, and thus to maintain a perpetual schism in the bosom 
of the Church. To this it was replied by the defenders of 
patronage, that as the stipends of the clergy were paid by the 
landholders, the nomination of the minister ought to be left in 
their hands ; and that it had accordingly been the ancient law 
of Scotland, that the advowson, or title to bestow the church- 
living, was a right of private property. The tendency towards 
Episcopacy,«continued these reasoners, might indeed balance, 
but could not overthrow, the supremacy of the Presbyterian 
establishment, since every clergyman who was in possession 
of a living, was bound to subscribe the Confession of Faith, as 
established by the Assembly of Divines at Westminster, and 
to acknowledge that the General Assembly was invested with 
the full government of the Church. They fiirther argued, 
that in practice it was best this law of patronage should remain 
unaltered. The Presbyterian Church being already formed 
upon a model strictly republican, they contended, that to vest 
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the right of nominatiDg the eslaUished clergy in the hearers, 
waB to give additional features of democracy to a system, 
which was already suflficiently independent both of the crown 
and the aristocracy, lliey urged, that to permit the flocks 
the choice of their own shepherd, was to encourage the can- 
didates for Church preferment rather to render themselves 
popular by preaching to soothe the humours of the congrega- 
tion,' than to exercise the wholesome but unpleasing duties, 
of instructing their ignorance, and reproving their faults; and 
that thus assentation and flattery would be heard from the 
pulpit, the very place where they were most unbecoming, #r 
and were likely to be most mischievous. 

Such arguments in favour of lay patronage had much in- 
fluence with the King; but the necessity of doing something 
which might please the Presbyterian party, induced his Scot- 
tish ministers, — not, it is said, with William's entire approba- 
tion, — to renew a law of Cromwell's time, which placed the 
nomination of a minister, with some slight restrictions, in the 
hands of the congregation, These, upon a vacancy, exer- 
cised a right of popular election^ gratifying unquestionably ia 
the pride of human nature, but tending to excite, in the case 
of disagreement, debates and strife, which were not always 
managed with the decency and moderation that the subject 
required. 

King William equally failed in his attempt to secure tole- 
ration for such of the Episcopal clei^, as were disposed to 
retain their livings under a Presbyterian supremacy. To 
have gained these divines, would have greatly influenced all 
that part, of Scotland which lies north of the Forth; but in 
affording them protection, William was desirous to be secured 
of their allegiance, which in general they conceived to be due 
to the exiled sovereign. Many of them had indeed adopted a 
convenient political creed, which permitted them to submit to 
William as King de facta, that is, as being actually in posses- 
sion of the royal power, whilst they internally reserved and 
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acbiowledged the superior claims of James as King de jure^ 
that i», who had the right to the crown, ahhough he did ifot 
enjoy it. 

It was William^s interest to destroy this sophistical species 
of reasoning, by which, in truth, he was only recognised as a 
successful usUrpier, and obeyed for no other reason but be- 
cause he had thie power to enforce obedience. An oath, there- 
fore, w&s framed, called the Assurance, which, being put to 
all persons holding offices of trust, was calculated to exclude 
those temporizers who had contrived to reconcile their imme- 
diate obedience to King William, with a reserved acknow- 
ledgment that James possessed the real title to the crown. 
The Assurance bore, in language studiously explicit, that King 
William was acknowledged, by the person taking the oath, 
not only as King in fact, but also as King in law and by just 
title. This oath made a barrier against most of the Episcopal 
preachers who had any tendency to Jacobitism; but there 
were some who regarded their own patrimonial advantages 
more than political questions concerning the rights of mo- 
narchs, and in spite of the Presbyterian clergy (which, consi- 
dering their previous sufferings, is not to be wondered at), 
about an hundred Episcopal divines took the oaths to the new 
Government, retained their livings, and were exempted from 
the jurisdiction of the courts of Presbytery. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

The Masscure of Glencoe^ 

I AM now to call your attention to an action of the Scottish 
Government, which leaves a great stain on the memory of 
King William; although probably that Prince was not aware 
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of the full extent of the baseness, treachery, and cruelty, for 
^hich his commission was made a cover. 

I have formerly mentioned, that some disputes arose con- 
cerning the £stribution of a kurge sum of money, with which 
the Earl of Breadalbane was intrusted, to procure, or rather 
to purchase, a peace in the Highlands. Lord Breadalbane 
and those with whom he n^otiated disagreed, and the Eng- 
lish Goverment, becoming suspicious of the intentions^ of the 
Ughland chiefs to play fast and loose on the oecasicm^ sent 
forth a |MH>clamation in the month of August, 1691, requiring 
all, and each of them, to submit to the Government before the 
first day of January, 1 692. After this period, it was announced 
in the same proclamation, that those who had not submitted 
themselves, should be subjected to the extremities of fire and 
sword. • 

This prodamation was framed by the Privy Coimcil, under 
the influence of Sir John Dalrymple (Master of Stair, as he 
was called), whom I have already mentioned as holding the 
place of Lord Advocate, and who had in 1690 been raised to- 
be Secretary of State, in conjunction with Lord Melville. 
The Master of Stair was at this time an intimate firiend of 
Breadalbane, and it seems that he shared with that noUematt 
the warm hope and expectation of carryiiig into execution a 
plan of retaining a Highland army in the pay of Government, 
and accomplishing a complete transference of the allegiance 
of the chiefs to the person of King William, from that of King 
James. This could not have failed to be a most acceptable 
piece of service, upon which, if it could be accomplished, the 
Secretary might justly reckon as a title to his master's frirther 
confidence and favour* 

But when Breadalbane commenced his treaty, he was mor- 
tified to find, that, though the Highland chiefs expressed no 
dislike to King William's money, yet they retained their secret 
fidelity to King James too strongly to make it' safe to assemble 
them in a military body, 4S had been proposed. Many chiefs, 
especially those of the MacDonaUs, stood out also for terms. 
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which the Earl of Breadalbane and the Master of Stair consi- 
dered as extravagant; and the result of the whole was, the 
breaking off the treaty, and the publishing of the severe pro- 
clamation already mentioned. 

Breadalbane and Stair w^re greatly disappointed and irri^ 
tated against those chiefs and tribes, who, being refractory on 
this occasion, had caused a breach of their favourite scheme. 
Their thoughts were now turned to revenge ; and it appears 
from Stair^s correspcmdenee^ that he nourished and dwelt 
upon the secret bbpe^ that several of the most subbom ohie& 
would hold out beyond the term appointed for submission ; in 
which case it was determined that the punishment inflicted 
should be of the most severe and awful description* That all 
might be in readiness for the meditated operations, a consi-^ 
derable number of troops were kept in a readiness at Inver-> 
lochy^ and ekewhere. These were destined to act against 
the refractory clans, and the campaign was to tat^e place in 
the midst of winter, wh«!i it was supposed that the season 
and weather would prevent the Highlanders from expecting an 
attack. 

But the chiefe received information of these hostile inten- 
tions, and one by one ^bmitted to Government within the 
appointed period, thus taking away all pretence of acting 
against them. It is said that they did so by secret orders 
from King James,'iwho, having penetrated the designs of 
Stair, directed the chiefe to comply with the proclamation^ 
rather than inour an attack which they had no means of re* 



The indemnity, which protected so many victims, and ex- 
cluded both lawyers and soldiers from a profitable job, seems 
to have created great disturbance in the mind of the Secre^ 
tary of State. As chief after chief took the oath of allegiance 
to King William, and by doing so put themselves one by one 
out of danger, the greater became the suEuii^y of the Master 
of Stair to find some legal flaw for excluding some of the 
Loehaber clans from the benefit of the indemnity. But no 
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opportunity occurred for exercising these kind intentions, ex- 
cepting in the memorahle, but fortunately the solitary ibh 
stance, of the clan of the MacDonalds of Glencoe. 

This clan inhabited a valley formed by the fiver Coe, which 
falls into Lochleven not far from the head of Lock^Ettve^ 
It is distinguished even in that wild country by the sublimity 
of the mountains, rocks, and precipices, in which it lies buried. 
The minds of men are formed by their habitations. The 
MacDonalds of the Glen were not very numerous, seldom 
mustering above two hundred armed men ; but they were 
bold and daring to a proverb, confident in the strength of 
their country, and in the protection and support of their 
kindred tribes, the MacDonalds of Clanranald, Glengarry, 
Keppoch, Ardnamurchah, and others of that powerful name. 
They also lay near the possessions of the Campbells, to whom, 
owing to the predatory habits to which they were especially 
addicted, they were very bad neighbours, so that bloody had 
at different times been spilt between them^ 

Maclan of Glencoe (this was the patronymic title of the^ 
chief of this clan) was a man of a stately and venerable person 
and aspect. He possessed both courage and sagacity, and was 
accustomed to be Ustened to by the neighbouring chieftains, 
and to take a lead in their deliberations. Maclan had been 
deeply engaged both in the campaign of KilUecrankie, and in 
that which followed under General Buchan; and when the 
insurgent Highland chiefs held a meeting with the Earl of 
Breaddlbane, at a place called Auchallader, in the month of 
July, 1 591 , for the purpose of arranging an armistice, Maclan 
was present with the rest, and, it is said^ taxed Breadalbane 
with the design of retaining a part of the money lodged in 
his hands for the pacification of the Highlands. The Earl 
retorted with vehemence, and charged Maclan with a theft 
of cattle, committed upon some of his lands by a party from 
Glencoe. Other causes of offence took place, in which old 
feuds were called to recollection; and Maclan was repeatedly 
heard to say, he dreaded mischief from no man so much a^ 
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from the £arl of Breadatbane. Yet this unhappy chief was 
rash enough to stand out to the last moment, and decUne to 
take advantage of King William's indemnity, till the time ap- 
poiuted by the proclamation was wellnigh expired. 

The ^spleasure of the Earl of Breadalhane seems speedily 
to have communicated itself to the Master of Stair, who, in 
his correspondence with Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton, then 
commanding in the Highlands, e}Lpress.es the greatest re- 
sentment against Maclan of Glencoe, for having, by his inter- 
ference, marred the bargain between Breadalbane and the 
Highland chiefs. Accordingly^ in a letter of 3d December, the 
Secretary intimated that Government was determined to de- 
stroy utterly spme of the clans, in order to terrify the others, 
and hie hpped that, by standing out and reiusing to submit 
uiider the indemnity, the MacDonalds of Glencoe would fall 
into the net, — ^wEich meant that they would afford a pretext 
for their extirpation. This letter is dated a month before the 
iime limited by the indemnity ; so long did these bloody 
thoughts occupy the mind of this unprincipled statesman. 

Ere the term of mercy expired*, however, Maclan's own 
apprehensions, or the advice of friends, dictated to him the 
necessity of submitting to the same conditions which others 
had embraced, and he went with his principal followers to 
take the oath of allegiance to King WiUiam. This was a very 
brief space before the 1st of January, wjiep^ by the terms of 
the proclamation, the opportunity of, claiming the indemnity 
was to expire. Maclan was, therefore, much alarmed to find 
that Colonel Hill, the governor of Fort William, to whom he 
tendered his oath of allegiance, had no power to receive it, 
being a military, and not a civil officer. Colonel Hill, how- 
ever, sympathized with the distress and even tears of the old 
chieftain, and gave him a letter to Sir Colip C^unpbell of. 
Ardkinlas, Sheriff of Argyleshire, requesting him to receive 
the "lost sheep,'* and administer the oath to him, (hat he 
might have the advantage of the indemnity, though so late in 
claiming it, 
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Maclan hastened from Fort WilKam to Inveraryy witkout 
even turning aside to his own house, though he passed 
within a mile of it. But the roads, always very had, w«re 
now rendered almost impassable by a storm of snow; so 
that, with all the speed the unfortunate chieflain could 
exert, the fatal 1st of January was past before he reached 
Inverary. 

The Sheriff, however, seeing that Maclan had oomplied 
with the spirit of the statue, in tendering his submission within 
the given period, under the sincere, though mistaken belief, 
that he was applying to the person ordered to receive it ; 
and considering also, that, but for the tempestuous weather, 
it would after all have been offered in presence of the proper 
law-officer, did not hesitate to administer the oath of alle* 
giance, and sent off an express to the Privy Council, con* 
taining an attestation of Maclan's having taken the oaths, 
and a full explanation of the circumstances which had delayed 
his doing so until the lapse of the appointed period. The 
Sheriff also WTote to Colonel Hill what he had done, and 
requested that he would take eare that Glencoe should not 
be annoyed by any military parties until the pleasure of the 
Council should be known, which he could not doubt would 
be favourable. 

Maclan, therefore, returned to his own house, and re- 
sided there, as he supposed, in safety, under the protection 
of the Government to which he had sworn allegiance. That he 
might merit this protection, he convoked his clan, acquainted 
them with his submission, and commanded them to live 
peaceably, and give no cause of offence, under pain of his 
displeasure. 

In the meantime, the vindictive Secretary of St^ite had 
procured orders from his Sovereign respecting thie measures 
to be followed with such of the chiefs as should not have taken 
the oaths within the term prescribed. The first of these 
orders, dated 11th January, contained peremptory directions 
for military execution by fire and sword, against all who 
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should no thave made their submiMtoft wkhia jth« timie ap^ 
{MWted. It was, however, provided, in order to avoid driv* 
ing then to desperation, that there was sidll to remain a 
power of granting mercy to thoee clans who, even after the 
time was past, siiould stiU come in and submit themselves. 
Sudi were .the terms of the first royal warrant, in whieh 
€[lenooe was not ei£pi*essly named. 

It seems afterwards to have occurred to Stair, ^at <31encoe 
and his tribe would be sheltered under this mitifpstion of the 
int^ided severities, since he had already come m and tendered 
his aU^pance, without waiting for the menace of military 
force. A second set of instructions were therefore made 
out on the 16th January. These held out the same indulgence 
to other clans who shouh} submit diemselves at the very last 
hour (a hypocritical pretext, for there existed none which 
stood in such a predicament), but they closed the gate of 
mercy against the devoted Maclan, who had already done ail 
that was required of others. The words are remarkable : — 
*^ As for Maclan of Glenooe, and that trfte, if they can be 
well distinguished from the rest of the Highlanders, it will be 
proper, for the vindication of public justice, to extirpate that 
set of thieves.** 

You will remark the hypocritical clemency and real cruelty 
of iheie instructions, which profess a readiness to extend 
mercy to those who needed it not (for all the other High- 
landers had submitted within the limited time), and deny it 
to Glencoe, the only man who bad not been able literdly to 
comply with the proclamation, though in all fair construction 
he had done what it required* 

Under what pretence or colouring King William's authority 
was obtained for such cruel instructions, it would be in vain, 
to enquire. The Sheriff of ArgyUTs letter had never been 
produced before the Council ; and the certificate of Maclan's 
having taken the oath was blotted out, and, in the Scottish 
phrase, deleted from the books of the Privy Council. It 
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seems probable, therefore, that the fact of that chiefs submLs.^ 
sion was altogether, concealed from the King, and that he wa^ 
held out in the light of a. desperate and incorrigible leader of 
banditti, who was the main obstacle to the peace of the High- 
lands: but if we admit that William acted under such misre- 
presentations, deep blame will still attach to him for rashly 
issuing orders of aa import so dreadful. It is remarkable 
that these fatal instructions are both superscribed and sub- 
scribed by the King himself, whereas, in most state papers 
the soverei^ only superscribes,, and they are countersigned 
by the Secretary of State,, who is answerable for their tenor; 
a responsibility which Stair» on thatocciM^ion^w^S notpro-f 
bably ambitious of claiming. 

The Secretary's letters to the military officers, directing 
the mode of executing the King's orders, betray the deep 
and savage interest which he took personally in their tenor, 
and his desire that the bloody measure should be as; general 
as possible. He dwelt in these letters upon the proper time 
and season for cutting oil the devoted tribe. " The winter ,'' 
he said, '' is the only season in which the Highlanders cannqt 
elude us, or carry their wives, children, and cattle^ to the 
mountains. They cannot escape you; for what human con- 
stitution can then endure to be long out of house P - This is 
the proper season to maul themt in the long dark nighty."' 
He could not siuppress his joy that Cflencoe had not come in 
within the term prescribed ; and expresses his hearty wishes 
that others had. followed the same course. He assured the 
soldiers that their powers should be anp^ple ; and he exacted 
from them proportional exertions. He entreated that the 
thieving tribe of Glencoe be rdated cut in earnest ; and he 
was at pains to explain a phrase which is in itself terribly 
significant. He gave directions for securing every pass by 
^which the yietims could escape, and warned the soldiers that 
it were better to leave the thing unattempted, than fail to do 
it to purpose. " To plunder their lands, or drive off th^ir 
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cattle, wouldy^' say his letters, ''be <fnly to render tbem 
desperate ; they must be all slaughtered, and the manner of 
execution must be sure, secret, and effectual.'' 

These instructions, such as have been rarely penned in a 
Christian country, were sent to Colonel Hill, the Governor 
of Fort William, who, greatly surprised and grieved at their 
tenor, endeavoured for some time to evade the execution of 
them. At length, obliged by his situation to render obedience 
to the King's commands, he transmitted the orders to Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Hamilton, directing him to take four himdred 
men of a Highland regiment belonging to the Earl of Argyle, 
and fulfil the. royal mandate. Thus, to make what was 
intended yet worse, if possible, than it was in its whole tenor, 
the perpetration of this cruelty was committed to soldiers, 
who were not only the countrymen of the proscribed, but the 
near neighbours, and some of them the close connexions, of 
the MacDonalds of Glencoe. This is the more necessary to 
be remembered, because the massacre has unjustly been said 
to have been committed by English troops. The course of 
the bloody deed was as follows. 

Before the end. of Januaryf^a party of the Earl of Argyle's 
regiment, commanded by Captain Campbell of Glenlyon, 
approached Glencoe. Maclan's sons went out to meet them 
with a body of men, to demand whether they came as friends 
or foes. The officer repUed, diat they came as friends, being 
sent to take up their quarters for a short time in Glencoe, in 
order to reUeve the garrison of Fort William, which was 
crowded with soldiers. On this they were welcomed, with 
all the hospitality which the chief and his followers had the 
means of extending to them, and they resided for fifteen days 
amongst the unsuspecting MacDonalds, in the exchange of 
every species of kindness and civility. That the laws of do- 
mestic affection might be violated at the same time with those*" 
of humanity, and hospitality, you are to understand thatAlaster 
MacDonald, one of the sons of Maclan, was married to a 
niece of Glenlyon, who commanded the party of soldiers. It 
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appears also, that the intended cruelty was to be exercised 
upon defenceless men : for the MacDonaMs, though afrmd of 
no other ill treatment from their military guests, had sup- 
posed it possible the soldiers might have a comnus^on lo dis- 
arm them, and therefore had sent their weapons to a distance, 
where they might be out of reach of seizm*e. 

6Ienlyon*s party had remained in Glencoe for fourteen or 
fifteen days, when he received orders from his commanding 
officer, Major Duncanson, expressed in a manner which 
shows him to have been the worthy agent of the cruel Se- 
cretary. They w^re sent in conformity witb orders of the 
same date, transmitted to Duncanson by Hamiiton, directing 
that all the MacDonalds, under seventy years of Age, "weteio 
be cut off, and that the Government was nM to be trombUd 
with prieaners. Duncanson's orders to Glenlyon were as 
follows : 

^' You are hereby ordered to fall upon the rebels, and put 
all to the sword under seventy. You are to have especial 
care that the old fox and his cubs do on no account escape 
your hands ; you are to secure all the avenues, that no man 
escape. This you are to put in execution at four in the morn- 
ing precisely, and by that time, or very shortly after, I will 
strive to be at you with a stronger party. But if I do not 
come to you at four, you are not to tarry for me, but fell on. 
This is by the King*s special command, for the good and safety 
of the country, that these miscreants be cut off root and 
branch. See that this be put into execution without either fear 
or favour, else you may expect to be treated as not true to liie 
King or Government, nor a man flt to carry a commission in 
the King's service. Expecting that you will not fail in the fid- 
filling hereof, as you love yourself, I suscribe these with my 
hand, 

'^Robert Duncanson." 

This ofder was dated 12th February, and addressed, " For 
their Majesties* service, to Captain Robert Campbell of Gicn- 
lyon." 
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This letter reached Glenlyon soon after it was writteB^ 
and he lost no time in carrying the dreadful mandate into exe- 
cution. In the interval, he did not abstain from any of those 
acts of familiarity which had lulled asleep the suspicions of 
his victims. He took his morning draught, as had been his 
practice every day since he came to the Glen, at the house of 
Alaster M acDonald, Maclan's second son, who was married to 
his (Glenlyon's) niece. He, and two of his officers named 
Lindsay, accepted an invitation to dinner from Maclan him*- 
self, for the following day, on which they had determined he 
should never see the sun rise. To complete the sum of 
treachery, Glenlyon played at cards, in his own quarters, 
with the sons of Maclan, John and Alaster, both of whom 
were also des6ned for slaughter. 

About four o*clock, in the morning of 18th February, the 
scene of blood began. A party, commanded by one of the 
Lindsays, came to Maclan*s house and knocked for admit- 
tance, which was at once given. Lindsay, one of the ex- 
pected guests at the family meal of the day, commanded this 
party, who instantly shot Maclan dead by his own bedside, 
as he was in the act of dressing himself, and giving orders 
for refreshments to be provided for his fatal visitors. His 
aged wife was stript by the savage soldiery, who, at the same 
time, drew off the gold rings from her fingers with their 
teeth. She died the next day, distracted with grief, and the 
brutal treatment she had received. Severid domestics and 
clansmen were killed at the same place. 

The two sons of the aged chieftain had not been altogether 
90 confident as their father respecting the peacefiil and 
friendly purpose of their guests. They observed, on the even- 
ing preceding the massacre, that the sentinels were doubled, 
and the mainguard strengthened. John, the elder brother, 
had even overheard the soldiers muttering amongst them- 
selves, that they cared not about fighting the men of the Glen 
fairly, but did not like the nature of the service they were 
engaged in ; while others consoled themselves with the 
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military logic, that their officers must be answerable for the 
orders given, they having no choice save to obey them. 
Alarmed with what had been thus observed and heard, the 
young men hastened to Glenlyon's quarters, where they found 
that officer and his men preparing their arms. On question- 
ing him about these suspicious appearances, Glenlyon ac- 
counted for them by a story, that he was bound on an expe- 
dition against some of Glengarry^s men; and alluding to the 
circumstance of their alliance, which made his own cruelty 
more detestable, he added, ''If any thing evil had been in- 
tended, would I not have told Alaster and my niece ?'' 

Reassured by this communication, the young men retired 
to rest, but were speedily awakened by an old domestic, who 
called on the two brothers to rise and fly for their lives. '' Is 
it time for you," he said, '' to be sleeping, when your father is 
murdered on his own hearth?" Thus roused, they hurried 
out in great terror, and heard throughout the glen, wherever 
there was a place of human habitation, the shouts of the mur- 
derers, the report of the muskets, the screams of the wounded, 
and the groans of the dying. By their perfect knowledge of 
the scarce accessible cliffs amongst which they dwelt, they 
were enabled to escape observation and fled to the southern 
access of the glen. 

Meantime, the work of death proceeded with as little re- 
morse as Stair himself could have desired. Even the slight 
mitigation of'tfieir orders respecting those above seventy 
years, was disregarded by the soldiery in their indiscrimjinate 
thirst for blood, and several very aged and bedridden persons 
were slain amongst others. At the hamlet where Glenlyon 
had his own quarters, nine men, including his landlord, wer^ 
bound and shot like felons ; and one of them, MacDonald of 
Auchintriaten, had General HilFs passport in his pocket at th^ 
time. A fine lad of twenty had, by some glimpse of compas- 
sion on the part of the soldiers, been spared, when one Cap^ 
tain Drummond came up, and demanding why the orders 
were transgressed in that particular, caused him instantly to 
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be put to death. A boy, of five or six years old, clung to 
Glenlyon's knees, entreating for mercy, and offering to be- 
come his servant for life, if he would spare him. Glenlyon 
was moved; but the same Drummond stabbed the child with 
his dirk, while he was in this agony of supplication. 

At a place called Auchanaion, one Barber, a sei^eant, with 
a party of soldiers, fired on a group of nine MacDonalds, as 
they were assembled round their morning fire, and killed four 
of them. The owner of the house, a brother of the slain 
Auchintriaten, escaped unhurt, and expressed a wish to be 
put to death rather in the open air than within the house. 
" For your bread which I have eaten," answered Barber, ^' I 
will grant the request." MacDonald was dragged to the door 
accordingly ; but he was an active man, and when the soldiers 
were presenting their firelocks to shoot him, he cast his plaid 
over their faces, and, taking advantage of the confusion, 
broke from them, and escaped up the glen. 

The alarm being now general, many other persons, male 
and female, attempted their escape in the same manner as 
the two sons of Maclan and the person last mentioned. 
Flying from their burning huts, and from their murderous 
visitors, the half-naked fugitives committed themselves to a 
winter morning of darkness, snow, and storm, amidst a wil- 
derness the most savage in the West Highlands, having a 
bloody death behind them, and before them tempest, famine, 
and desolation. Bewildered in the snow-i^Teaths, several sunk 
to rise no more. But the severities of the storm were tender 
mercies compared to the cruelty of their persecutors. The 
great fall of snow, which proved fatal to several of thefugitives, 
was the means of saving the renmant. that escaped. Major 
Duncanson, agreeably to the plan expressed in his orders to 
Glenlyon, had not failed to put himself in motion, with four 
hundred men, on the evening. preceding the slaughter; and 
had he reached the eastern passes out of Glencoe by four in 
the morning, as he calculated, he must have intercepted and 
destroyed all those who took that only way of escape from 
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Glenlyon and his followers. But as this reiiiforcemeiit ar- 
rived so late as eleven in the forenooiiv ihey foiin4 no Mac- 
Donald alive in Glencoe, save an old man of e^bty, whom 
they slew; and afiter burning such houses as were yet uncon- 
sumed, they collected the property of the tribe, consisting of 
twelve hundred head of cattle and horses, besides goats and 
sheep, and drove them off to the garriacm of Fort William. 

Thus ended tfiis horrible deed of massacre. The nnmber 
of persons murdered was thirty -eight; those who escaped 
might amount to a hundred and My males, who, with the* 
women and children of the tribe, had to fly moretfutn twelve 
miles through rocks and wildernesses, ere they (^uld reach 
any place of safety or shelter. 

This detestable butchery excited general h<Nrror and disgust, 
not only throughout Scotland, but in foreign countries, and 
did King William, whose orders, signed and superscribed by 
himself, were the warrant of the action, incredible evil both 
in popularity and character. 

Stair, however, seemed undaunted, and had the infamy to 
write to Colonel Hill, while public indignation was at the 
highest, that all that could be said of the matter was, that the 
execution was not so complete as it might have been. There 
was, besides, a pamphlet published in his defence, offering 
a bungled vindication of his conduct; which, indeed, amounts 
only to this, that a man of the Master of Stair's high place 
and emin^it accomplishmmits, who had performed such 
great services to the public, of which a laboured account was 
given; one also, who, it is particularly insisted upon, per* 
formed the duty of family worship regularly in his houeehold, 
ought not to be over-severely questioned for the de^ of a 
few Highland Pafnsts, whose morals were no better than 
those of English highwaymen. 

No public notice was taken of this abominable deed until 
1605, three years after it had been committed^ when, late 
and reluctantly, a Royal Commission , londly demanded by 
the Scottish nation, was granted, to enquire into the parti** 
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culars of the transaclioD, and to report the issue of their in* 
vestigations to Parliament. 

The members of the Coaiiiiis$ioii, though selected a& 
favourable to King WiUiaoit proved of a differeiLt opinion 
irwa the apologist of the Secretary of Stat^, and reported, 
that the letters and instructions of Stair to Colonel 'Hill and 
others, were the sole eaiise of the murder. They slurred over 
the King's share of the guilt by reporting, that the SecYetary'a 
instructions went beyond the warrant which William had 
signed and superscribed. The royal mandate, they stated, 
only ordered the tribe of Glencoe to be subjected to military 
e&ecutiott, in ease there could be any mode found of s^arat- 
ing them from the other I%blanders. Having thus found a 
screen, though a very flimsy one, for William's share in the 
transaction, the report of the Commission let the whole 
weight of the charge fiiU on Secretary the Master of Stair, 
whose letters, they state, intimated no mode of separatiiig the 
Glencoe men from the rest, as directed by the warrant; but, 
on Uie contrary, did, under a pretext of pnblio duty, appoint 
them, without enquiry or distinction, to he cu4offand robted 
out in earnest and to purpose, and that, '^ suddenly, secretly, 
and quietly.'' They reported, that these instructions of Stair 
had been the warrant fqr the slaughter ; that it was unau- 
thorized by his Majesty's orders, and^ in fact, deserved no 
name save that of a most barbarous murder. Finally, the 
report named the Master of Stair as the deviser, and the 
various military officers employed as the perpetrators^ of the 
same, and suggested, with great moderation, that Pariiament 
should address his Majesty to send home Glenlyon and the 
other murdmpers to be tried, or should do otherwise as bis 
M^esty pleased. 

The Secretary, being by this unintelligible mode, of rea- 
soning thus exposed to the whole severity of the storm^ and 
overwhelmed at the same time by the King's displeasure, on 
account of the Darien affair (to be presently mentioned), was 
deprived of his office, and obliged to retire froiti public 
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affairs. General indignation banished him so entirely fitH^tn 
public life, that, having about this period succeeded to bis 
father^s title of Viscount Stair, he dared not take his seat in 
Parliament as such, on account of the threat of the Lord Jus-' 
tice Clerk, that if he did so, he would move that th^ address 
and report upon the Glencoe Massacre should be produced 
and enquired into. It was the year 1700 before the Earl 
of Stair found the affair so much forgotten, that he ventured 
to assume the place in Parliament to which his rank entitled 
him; and he died in 1707, on the very day when the treaty of 
Union was signed, not without suspicion of suicide. 

Of the direct agents in the massacre, Hamilton absconded, 
and afterwards joined King William^s army in Flanders, 
where Glenlyon, and the oiBcers and soldiers connected with 
the murder, were then serving. The King, availing himself of 
the option left to him in the address of the Scottish ParUament, 
did not order them home for trial; nor does it appear that 
any of them were dismissed the service, or punished for their 
crime, otherwise than by the general hatred of the age in 
which they lived, and the universal execration of posterity. 

Although it is here a little misplaced, I cannot refrain from 
telling you an anecdote connected with the preceding events, 
which befell so late as the year 17^5-6, during the ropiantic 
attempt of Charles Edward, grandson of James II., to regain 
the throne of his fathers. He marched through the Lowlands, 
at the head of an army consisting of the Highland clans, and 
obtained for a time considerable advantages. Amongst other 
Highlanders, the descendant of the murdered Maclan of 
Glencoe joined his standard with a hundred and fifty men. 
The route of the Highland army brought them near to a 
beautiful seat built by the Earl of Stair, so often mentioned in 
the preceding narrative, and the principal mansion of his 
family. An alarm arose in the councils of Prince Charles, 
lest the MacDonalds of Glencoe should seize this opportunity 
of marking their recollection of the injustice done to their an- 
cestors, by burning or plundering the house of the descendant 
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of tbcir persecutor; and, as such an act of violence might 
have done the Prince great prejudice in the eyes of the people 
of the Lowlands, it was agreed that a guard should be posted 
to proteot the house of Loixl Stair, 

MacDonald of Glencoe heard the resolution, and deemed 
his honour and that of his clan concerned. He demanded an 
audience of Charles Edward, and adinitting the propriety of 
|)lacing a guard on a house so obnoxious to the feelings of 
the Highland army, and to those of his own clan in particular, 
he demanded, as a matter of right rather than favour, that 
ihe protecting guai*d should be su]^lied by the MacDonalds 
of Glencoe. If this request were not granted, he announced 
his puqpose to return home with his people, and prosecute 
ihe' enterprise no further, '^The MacDonalds of Glencoe," 
he said^ ^ would be dishonoured by remaining in a service 
where others than their own men were employed to restrain 
them, under whatsoever circumstances of provocation, within 
the line of their military duty.""' The royal Adventurer granted 
the request of the high-spirited chieftain, and the MacDonalds 
of Glencoe guarded from the slightest injury the house of the 
cruel and crafty statesman who had devised and directed tte 
Aiassacre of their ancestors. Considering how natural the 
4hmi of vengeance becomes to men in a primitive state of 
society, and how closely it was interwoven with thechaipcter 
of the Scottish Highlander, Glencoe's conduct on this occasion 
is a noble instance of a high and heroic preference of duty to 
the :gratification of revenge. ^ 

We must now turn from this terrible story to one, which, 
though it does not seize on the imagination with the same 
force in the narrative, yet embraces a far wider and more 
extensive field of death and disasters. 



27 
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CBAPTfiR XXVI. 

Thi Dd(Hm Sdume--^iha»k of WOliam, anA Ateeiihin qjf Quien Aime, 

HuMAif chitrftctet, wbclber natloaal or individualj presets 
often to mit calm ^usideratioD t&^ jUrtogest mco^dteikete^ ; 
but there are few more strMig tiian Uiat which the Scots 
eidiibit in their private conduct, contrasted with dieil" views 
when united together for any general or nalfiotial p«rpose. 
In his own personal affairs the Scotsman is remarked as eai»- 
tious, iniigaiy «nd prudent, in an esitr^m^ d^^, not gene- 
raUy ahning at enjoyment or relaxatioii till he has reaReed the 
means of indulgence, andstucKonsIy avoiirfing Aos^ t^mpfa- 
tions of plcjosum, to which men 4t other eotiMries most 
rendily give way. But when a mitube^ of ih^ natives of 
Scotland assoisiate far any speculative project, it would seem 
that their natural eaiitite becomes thawed Md dissolve by 
tfaefmion of their joint hofnes, a^d Ihat their imaginations are 
liable in a peculiar degree to be heated «nd ininen^ed by any 
•splendid prospect l|eld out to them. They appear, in par- 
ticular, to lose the power of iateiiiafiBg imd aAipting thcvr 
means to the end whicii diey desire to at^ottiptiiA, aUd are 
readily indoced to aim at objects magniftceni m themsdves, 
but wlu^ they have nd:, unhappay, the wealth or iMrength 
necessary to attain. Thus Ae Sidots are often fennd to a^ 
tempt splendid designs, which, shipwrecked far want of the 
necessary expenditure, give foreigners occasion to smile at 
the great error and equally great misfortune of the nation, — 
I mean their pride and their poverty. There is no greater 
instance of this tendency to daring speculation, which rests at 
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ik^ boltoin «9r tke coldness and cautiott of the Sodttish cha- 
raeter, than the disastrous history of the Danen eolony. 

Paterson, a man of eomfMrehensiye views slM great saga- 
city, was the parirat and inventor of this memomlde scheme. 
In yonth he had been an adventurer in the West Iddies, and 
it was said a buccaneer^ that is, one of 4 species of isidven- 
turers nearly allied to pirates, who, cokisistin^ of dSffer^nt 
nations, and divided into various bands, tiidde war on the 
Spanish commerete afid seltleiiient$ in the South Seas, and 
among the West Indian islands. In this roviiig course of 
life, Paterson had made himself intimately acquainted with 
the geography of South America, the produce of the country, 
Uie nature of its commerce, ^nd the manner in which the 
Spaniards gotemed that extensh^ region. 

On his return to Eiifope, h&wever, the sdiemes which he 
bad formed respecting the New World, wi^e laid aside for 
anothel* project, fii^anght with the most mighty and important 
consequences. This was the plan of that great national esta^ 
hiishment, the Bank of Eni^aiid^ of wUch be had the honour 
to su£^;e8t the first idea. For a time he was admitted a 
Director of that iastitiitioii; but it beCdl Pators^ as often 
happens to the firsl projectCNPs of ^eict adsemes. Other pier- 
sons, possessed of wodtfa and influence, inierposed, and^* 
taldng advan^ge of the ideas of dm obscure and tHqpro*^ 
teotod^straager, made tbem their jOfwa by akerwtions or im- 
provemeiUs more or less trivial, and finally elbowed the 
inventor out of fltll ooncern in the. institiitii^n, the foundation 
of wiiich be had laid. 

Thus expelled from the Bank of Eagls^d, Paterson turned 
his thoughts to the plan of settliiig a' eolray m Amenoa, and 
ia a pttrt of that country so favoured in pesnt of situation^ 
that it seemed to him formed to be ida^site of t&e most 
floi^risbi^g commercial capital in Ibe universew 

TY» two great oQa&aeals of North and South A^erioa 
are jQilw^ together by an isltunus, or narnow tKaet «f famd, 
oalted Daricau Tbjs neck of land is not above a day's journey 
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in breadth, and as it is wasked by the Athintic Ocean on't)ie 
eastern side, and the Great Pacific Ocean on the west, the 
isthmus seemed designed by nature as 'a common centre for 
the commerce of the world. Paterson : ascertained, . or at 
least alleged that he had ascertained, that the isthmus had 
never been the property of Spain, but was still possessed by 
the original natives, a tribe of fierce and warlike Indians, 
who made war on the Spaniards. According to. the law 
of nations, therefore, any state had a right of forming a 
settlement in Darien, providing the consent of the Indians 
was first obtained; nor could their doing so be justly 
made subject of challenge even by Spain, so extravagantly 
jealous of all interference with her South American pro-^ 
vinces. This plan of a settlement, with so many advan- 
tages to recommend it, was proposed by Paterson to the mer- 
chants of Hamburgh, to the Dutch, and even to the Elector 
of Brandenbui^h; but it was coldly received by all these: 
states. 

The scheme was at length offered to the merchants of Lon- 
don, the only traders probably in the world who, their great 
wealth being seconded by the protection of the British navy, 
had the means of realizing the spendid visions of Paterson. 
But when the projector was in London, endeavouring to so- 
licit attention 40 his plan, he became intimate with the cele- 
brated Fletcher of. Saltoun. This gentleman, one of the most 
acoompUshed men, and best patriots, whom Scotland has pro- 
duced in any age, had, nevertheless, some notions of' her in- 
terests which were more fancifiil than real, and, in his'aniuety 
lo render his country service, did not sufficiently ccmsiderthe 
adequacy of the means by which her welfare was to be ob- 
tained. He was dazzled by 'the vision of opulence and gran- 
deur which Paterson unfolded, and thought of nothing less 
than securing, for the benefit of Scotland alone, a scheme 
which promised to the state which should adopt it, the keys, as it 
were, of the New World. The projector was easily per- 
suaded to give his own country the benefit, of his scheme of 
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colonization, and went to Scotland along with Fletcher. Here 
the plan found general acceptation, and particularly with the 
Scottish administjration, who were greatly embarrassed at the 
time by the warm prosecution of the affair of Glencoe, and 
who easily persuaded King William that some freedom and 
facilities of trade granted to the Scots, would divert the public 
attention from the investigation of a matter, not very creditable 
to his Majesty's reputation any more than to their own. Stair, 
in particular, a party deeply interested, gave the Darien scheme 
the full support of his eloquence and interest, in the hope to 
regain a part of his lost popularity. 

The Scottish ministers obtained permission, accordingly, to 
grant such privileges of trade to their country as might not be 
prejudicial to that of England. In June, 1 695, these influential 
persons obtained a statute from ParUament, and afterwards 
a charter from the Crown, for creating a corporate body, or 
stock company, by name of the Company of Scotland trading 
to Africa and the Indies, with power to plant colonies and 
build forts in places not possessed by other European nations, 
the consent always of the inhabitants of the places where they 
settled being obtained. 

Tlie hopes entertained of the profits to arise from this spe- 
culation, were in the last degree sanguine ; not even the Solemn. 
League and Covenant was signed with more eager enthu- 
siasm. Almost every one who had, or could command, any 
sum of ready money, embarked it in the Indian and African 
Company; many subscribed their all ; maidens threw iti their 
portions, and widows whatever sums they could raise upon 
their dower, to be repaid an hundred fold by the golden 
shower which was to descend upon the subscribers. Some 
sold estates to vest the money in the Company's funds, and 
so eager was the spirit of speculation, that, when eight 
hundred thousand pounds formed the whole circulating capital 
of Scotland, half of that sum was vested in tbeDaried Stock. 
' That every thing might be ready for their extensive opera- 
(ions, the Darien Company proceeded to build a large tene- 
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ment near Bristo-port, Edinburgh, to serve as an ofiioe for 
transacting tkeir business, i^rith a large range of buUcliBgA 
behind it, designed as warehouses^to be filled with the rifdiesi 
conunodities ,of the eastern and western world. But, sa4 
event of human hopes apd wisfai|s I the office is now oocupi^di 
as a receptacle for p^uperst and th^ extensive war&hQUses a^i 
a lunatic asylum. 

But it i^as not the Scots alone whose hopes were excited 
by the rich prospects held out to them. An c^er being made 
by the managers of the Company, to. share the expected ad* 
vantages of the scheme with English find foreign n^rchants,^ 
it was so eagerly grasped at, ths^t three hundred thousand 
pounds of stock was subscribed for m I.iOndon within nine 
days after opening the books. The merchants of Hafnburgh 
and of Holland subscribed two hundred thousand ppunds. 

Such was the hopefiil stat^ of the new Cc^mpas^'s affau^, 
when the English jealousy of trade interfered to crush an ad- 
v;enture which seemed so, promisiajg;. The iflea. which then 
and long afterwards prevailed in England was^ thft all profit 
was lost to the British empire which did not arise put of i^om-. 
merce exclusively English. The increase, of trade in Scot- 
land or Ireland they considered^ not asi an addition to the ge- 
neral prosperity of the united nations, but as a positive loss, 
to Englsmd. The commerce of Ireland they b^ long laid 
under severe shackles, to secure their ownpredoopioance; but 
it wes net so eas^ to deal with Scbtland, which, totally unlike 
Ireland, was governed b^ its own ipdepi^i[^entleg^^tMre,an4 
acknowledged no subprdioation or fealty to Ei^btnd, beii^ in 
ajl respects a separjate £^d independent covnitry, ifyw^h go- 
yeqied by the same King, ; , 

This new species of rivalry on tbe.jpj^rt ofm old enei9ty, 
was both irritating and alarming^ . ,Tbe Enyi^lish had hitherto 
thought of the Scots as a poor and fierce naiion, who^ in spite 
of fewer numbers and far inferior re^urees, was always 
ready to engage in war wjth her powerfiil neighbour ; and now 
th^t the.8e wars isvere^ver, it wai^ embarrassing and provoking 
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to ^d ibe saii^ m^o^ 4|sid«yt w «pit9 of its proverbial cim- 
tiott, a har41y apd ambitious spirit of wtvilati^ Uiem in the 
paths of ooniinusroe. 

These narr^wHWided, uniust, 4ii4 mgfii^eroiis. affrehen- 
sioas prevailed i^ y^dfiy throiighout the E^Iisb nation, ]that 
both Houses of Pariiamfint jojn^ ip an address to the King, 
stating that the s^vantages given to the new}y-er^o(^d Scot- 
tish Indian and Afrioan Company, would ensure tJM kingdom 
so great a syperiority over the English East India Company^ 
that a great part of the stock and shipping of England would 
be transpprted to the north, aqd Scotland would become a free 
port fort allEast Indian commodities, which they would be able i 

to furnish at a muqb cheaper rate than the English. By this 
means, it was said, England would loseall the advantages of an 
exclusive trade in the Eastern commodities, which had al- ^ 

ways been. a great article in her foreign commerce, and sus- 
tain infinite detriment in the sale of her domfistic mannfacturea. 

The King, in his grapious reply to this address, acknow- 
ledged the justice of its stateipents, though as void, of just po- 
licy as of grounds in public law* His royal answer bor^, that 
^' the Kin^ihad been ill served in Scotland, h^.b^pod some 
remedies mig^t still b^ found to prevefit t^e evils apprehended/' % 

Tp sbpw that his resentment was serious against his Scottish 
mipisteirs, King William^ as, we have j»lr^y fn^ntioned, de- 
prived tl^^ Master of Stftir of hi^ ffficc as J^pcretpry of State. 
Thus a statesman,. who i^ retained h^ place in spite of the 
^Oo^4^^!K1^0|9Qf9.Wjas disgraced %;ftteipaptiB£ to serve 
bi^.QOfinjtf* yi in tbe most ^njipcent and laudable manner, by ex- 
tending l^er tf ade apd national impor^nce. 

The Eig^^ ParliaFffient pprsist^ in the att^Vpt tp ikd re- 
in^dies for the evib:W.hi^h they wep^ pleased to apprehend from 
tbj^^Oarion jjfc^eme, by.appo^itipg^ Gp^unittee of Enquiry, 
with dif ectipns ^o summon before i\kf^, such persons as had, 
b^ sul^cribipg to the Cqnipany, giyen. enpcmi^agement to the 
progrei|s.of. an ui^dertaking, so fraught, as they alleged^ with 
<}anger to the trade of England, These persons, being called 
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before PapMameBt, and menaced with impeachment, were 
compelled (o- renonnce their- connexion- with the undertakings 
which was thus deprived of the aid of English subscriptions^ 
to the amount, as atreadjr mentioned, of three hundred thou- 
sand pounds. * Nay, so eager did the English ParBament 
show themselves in this matter, that they even extendedtheir 
menace of impeachment to some native-bom Scotsmen, who 
had offended the House by subscribing their owu money to a 
Company fcH^med in their own country, and accordtng to their 
own laws. 

That this mode of destroying the funds of the concern might 
be yet more effectual, the w^gfat of the King's influence with 
foreign states was employed to diminish the credit of the un- 
dertaking, and to intercept the subscriptions which had been 
obtained for the Company abroad. For this purpose, the 
English envoy at Hamburgh was directed to transmit to the 
Senate of that commercial city a remonstrance on the part of 
King \^^iam, accusing them of having encouraged the com- 
missonei*s of the Darien Company ; requesting them to desist 
from doing so; intimating that the plan, said to be fraught 
with many evib, had not the support of his Majesty ; and pro- 
testing, that the refusal of the Senate to withdraw their coun- 
tenance from the scheme, would threaten an interruption to 
the friendship which his Majesty desired to cultivate with the 
good city of Hamburgh^ The Senate returned to this appli- 
cation a spirited answer r—** The city of Hamburghi** they 
said, ^^ ceiisidered it as strange that the King ofEngland should 
dictate to them, a free people, with whom they were to en- 
gage in commercial arrangements ; and were yet more asto- 
nished to find tbeij[ij»elv^s biamedfor having entiered info such 
engagements with a bod^ of his own Scottish subjects, incor- 
porated under a special act of Parifiament.'* But as the me- 
nace of the envoy showed that the Darien Company must be- 
thwarted in all its proceedings by the superior power ofEng- 
land, the prudent Hambiii^hers,^ ceasing to consider it as a 
hopeful speculation^ finally withdrew their subscriptions. The 
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Dutcby (a ivhom Wiiliam conid more decidedly dictate, from 
-his anthority as Stadtholder, and who were jealous, besides, 
of the interference of the Scots with their own East Indian 
trade, adopted a similar course, without remonstrance. Thus, 
the projected Company, deserted both by foreign and English 
associates, were crippled in their undertaking, and left to their 
own limited resources. 

The managers of the scheme, supported by the general 
sense of the people of Scotland, made warm remonstrances . 
to King William on the hostile interference of his Hamburgh 
envoy,' and demanded redress for so gross a wrong. In Wif- 
liam^s answer, he was forced meanly to evade what he was 
resolved Hot to grant, and yet could not in equity refiise. 
*^The King," it was promised, ^^ would send instructions to his 
envoy, not to make use of his Majesty's name or authority 
for obstructing their engagements with the city of Hamburgh.'* 
The Hamburghers, on the other hand, declared themselves 
ready to make good their subscriptions, if they should receive 
any distinct assurance from the King of England, that in so 
doing they would be safe from his threatened resentment. 
But, in spite of repealed promises, the envoy received no 
power to make such declaration. Thus the Darien Company 
lost the advantage of support, to the extent of two hiradred 
thousand pounds, subscribed in Hamburgh and Holland, and 
that by the personal and hostile interference of their own 
Monarch, under whose charter they were embodied. 

Scotland, left to her unassisted resources, would have acted 
with less spirit, but more wisdom, in renouncing her ambitious 
plan of colonization, sure as it now was to be thwarted by the 
hostile interference of her unfriendly but powerfiil neighbours^ 
and rival. But those engaged in the scheme, comprising gi^eat 
part of the* nation, could not be expected easily to renounce 
hopes which had been so highly excited, and enough remained 
of the proud and obstinate spirit with which their ancestors had 
maintained their independence, to induce the Scots, even when 
thrown back on their own limited means, to determine, upon 
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the establishment of tbeir favourite settlement at Darien, in 
spite of the desertion of their English and ibreign anbseribers, 
and in defiance of the invidious oppoaitiop of their powerfiil 
neighbours. They eau/sht the q[>irit of their anoestors, who, 
after losing so many dreadful battles, were alway3 found 
ready, with fiword in hand, to dispute the ne»t pampaifn. 

The contributors to the enterprise were enqounsfed in this 
stubborn resolution, by the flattering account which was given 
of the country to be colonized, in whidi every class of Scotsmen 
found something to flatter their hopes, and tq ci^vate theip 
imaginations. The description given of Darien ky Paterson 
was partly derived from his own knowle^e, partly from the 
report of buccaneers a^ adventurers, and ^he whp}e waa 
e^m^erated by the eloquence of an able ma^, piecing in 
behalf of a favourite project. 

The climate was represented a^ healthy and cool,, the tro^ 
pical beats being, it was said, mitigated >y the height of the 
country t and by the shade of extensive forests, whioih yet pre- 
sented neither thicket nor underwood, but would admit a hprse- 
man to gaUop through them unimpeded. Those acquainted 
with trade were asi^ured of the benefit^ of a saC^aipd beautiful 
harbour, where the advantage of free commerce and univer- 
sal toleration would attract tf^aders froni all the wqrld; while 
the produce of China, Japaij, the spice l^land^, ;^Qd Eastern 
Jndja, broug|it to the bay of Panama in the Pacific Qe^an, 
might be transferred by a safe and easy route ficr/^ the Istbmusi 
to the new settlement, and exchanged for aU the cpipmodities 
of Europe. ^' Trade,^' said the poipipercial ^enthusiaat,; ''will 
beget trade—iponey will beget ^oney-r^the o^fufrci^l world 
will Dto hngpf want worjk for their hands, but yfiW rather want 
hands for their work. This door of the eieas, and kqy of the uni- 
verse, will enable its possessors to b,eco^e the legisjatprs of 
both worlds, and the arbitrators of oommerce. The se^le^ s at 
Parien will acquire a nobler empire than AleifanderorjC^s^r, 
without fatigue, expense, or dang;fr, as well as ^^l^ut jn-- 
cqrring the guilt and bloodshed of conquerors/' To those 
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more vu^ar niiads who cannot separate the idea of wealth 
from the precious metals, the projector held out the prospect 
of golden mines. The hardy Highlanders, many of whom 
embarked in the undertaking! were to exchange their, barren 
moors for extensive savannahs of the richeat pasture, with 
some latent hopes of a creagh (or foray) upon Spaniards or 
Indians. The Lowland laird was to barter his meagre heri- 
taj^e, and oppressive feudal tenure, for the free poss^seion of 
unlimited tracts of ground, where the rich soil, three or four 
feet deep, would return the richest produce fcnr the lightest 
cultivation. Allured by these hopes, many proprietors actually 
abandoned their inheritances, and many more sent their sons 
and near relations to realize their g<dden hopes, while the 
poor labourers, who desired no more than bread and freedom 
of conscience, shouldered their piattocks, and followed their 
masters in the path of emigration. 

Twelve hundred men, three hundred c^ whom were youths 
of the best Scottish iamilies, embarked on board of five fri- 
gates, purchased at Hamburgh for the service of the expe- 
dition; for the King refiised the Company even the trifling 
accommodation of a ship of war, which lay idle at Burntisland. 
They reached their destination in safety, and disembariced at 
a place called Acta, where, by cutting through a peninsula, they 
obtained a safe and insulated situation for a town, called New 
Edinburgh, and a fort named (Saint Andrew. With the same 
fond remembrance of their native land, the colony itself was 
called Caledonia. Thay w^re favourably received by tibe native 
princes, from whon^ liiey purchased the. land they required. 
The harbour, which w^s excellent, wa^ proiolainied a free 
pprt; and in the outeet Uie happip^l results were expected 
ifrom the settlement 

The arrival of the colonists took plac^^ in wiot^, when the 
air was cool and t€snpera.t^; but y^ith.^e.sMiafVber returned 
the heat, and with, the lieat caHie the dj^e^se^ of a tropical 
plimate, Those who had repor^ted >o fayourably of the cU- 
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mate of Darien, had probably been persons who had only 
visited the coast during the healthy season, or mariners, who, 
being chiefly on ship-board, find many situations healthy, 
which prove pestOential to Europeans residing on shore. 
The health of the settlers, accustomed to a cold and mount- 
ainous country, gave way fast under the constant exhalations 
of the sultry climate, and even a more pressing danger than 
disease itself arose from the scarcity of food. The provisions 
which the colonists had brought from Scotland were expended; 
and the country afforded them only such supplies as could be 
procured by the precarious success of fishing and the chase. 
This must have been foreseen ; but it was ne\'er doubted 
that ample supplies would be procured from the English 
provinces in North America, whfch afforded great supers 
abundance of provisions, and from the West India colonies, 
which always possessed superfluities. It was here that the 
enmity of the King and the English nation met the unfor- 
tunate settlers most unexpectedly, and most severely. In 
North America, and in the West India Islands, the most sa- 
vage pirates and buccaneers, men who might be termed ene- 
mies to the human race, and had done deeds which seemed 
to exclude them fi*om intercourse with mankind, had never- 
theless found repeated refuge, — had been permitted to refit 
their squadrons, and, supplied with every means of keeping 
the sea, had set sail in a condition to commit new murders 
and piracies. But no such relief was extended to the Scottish 
colonists at Darien, though acting under a charter from their 
Sovereign, and establishing a peaceful colony according to 
the law of nations, and for the universal benefit of mankind. 
The governors of Jamaica, Barbadoes, and New York, 
published proclamations, setting forth, that whereas it had 
been signified to them (the governors) by the English Secre- 
tary of State, that his Majesty was unacquainted with the 
purpose and design of the Scottish settlers at Darien (which 
was a positive falsehood), and that it was contrary to the 
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peace entered into with his Majesty^s allies (no European 
power having complained of it), and that the governors of 
the said colonies had been commanded not to afford them 
any: assistance; therefore, they did strictly charge the colo- 
nists over whom they presided, to hold no correspondence 
with the said Scots, and to give them no assistance of arms, 
ammunition, provisions, or any other necessary whatsoever, 
either by themselves or any others for them ; as those trans- 
gressing the tenor of the proclamation, woiild answer the 
breach of his Majesty's commands at their highest peril: 

These/proclamations were, strictly obeyed; and every 
species^ of relief, not only that which countrymen may claim 
of their fellow-subjects, and Christians of their fellow-Chris- 
tians, but such as the vilest criminal has a right to demand, 
because still holding the same human shape with the com- 
munity whose laws he has offended, — ^the mere supply, 
namely, of sustenance, the meanest boon granted to the 
meanest beggar, — was denied to the colonists of Darien. 

Famine aided the diseases which swept them off in large 
numbers; and undoubtedly they, who thiis perished for want 
of the provisions for which they were willing to pay, were as 
much murdered by King William's government, as if they 
had been shot in the snows of Glenco'e. The various miseries 
of the colony became altogether intolerable, and, after waiting 
for assistance eight mouths, by ' far the greater part of the 
adventurers having died, the miserable remainder abandoned 
Ihe settlement. ' 

Shortly after the departure of the first colony, another 
body of fifteen hundred men, who had been sent out from 
Scotland, arrived at Darien under the hope of finding their 
friends in health, and the settlement prosperous. This rein- 
forcement suffered by a bad passage, in which one of their 
ships was lost, and several of their number died. They took 
possession of the deserted settlement with sad anticipations, 
and were not long in experiencing the same miseries which 
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had destroyed and dispersed their predecessors. Two mentks 
after, they were joined by Campbell of Finnab^ with a third 
body of three hundred m^, chieAy from his own Highland 
estate, many of whom had served under him in Flanders, 
where he had acquired an honourable military reputation. 
It was time the colony should receive such military support, 
for, in addition to their other dificuUies, they were now thread 
ened by the Spaniards. 

Two years had elapsed smoe the colonisation of Darien 
had become matter of public discusrion, and not^thstanding 
their feverish jealousy of their South American setdements, 
the Spaniards had not made any remonstrance against it. 
Nay, so close and intimate was the King of Spain^s friendship 
with King William, that it seems possible he mi^t never 
have done so, unless the colonists had been disowned by thenr 
sovereign, as if they had been vagabonds and outlaws. But 
finding the Scottish colony so treated by their Prince, the 
Spaniards fek themselves invited in a manner to attack it, 
and not only lodged a remonstrance against the seldeBient 
with the Enf^ish cabinet, but seixed one of the vessels vmdkM 
on the coast, confiscated the ship, and made the «i^ew pn- 
soners* The Darien Company sent w address^ to the King by 
(he hands of Lord Basil Hamilton, remonstratiiig against dds 
injury ; but William, who studied every means to disdonn- 
tenance the unfinrtuasde scheme, refitted, onder the tnfost 
frivolous pretexts, to receive fte petition* This beeame so 
obvious, that the young nobleman determined thatdie address 
should reach the royal hands in Beason or out of season, and 
iddng a pdbhc opportunity to apfirtNich the King as he wais 
leaving the saloon of audieice) he oUruded himaelf and the 
petition upon his notioe, witir more hhiutiKess tbrni ceremony. 
''That young man is too )Mid,"isaid William; but, doing 
justice to Lord Basil's motive, he presently i^ed, — '^if a 
man owi be too bold in the cause of kis oounti^. 

The fate of tbe colony now cane to a crisis Tbe S^- 
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niards had lurougbi &dm the Pftciflc a force of sixteen hundred 
men, who were stationed at a place call^ Tnbncantee, wait- 
ing the arrival of aak armament of eleven ships, with troops 
on board,^ destined to attack fort Saint Andrew. Captain 
Campbell) who, by the unanimous consent of the settlers, was 
chosen t(y the supreme military command, marched against 
tb^ with two hwidred men, surprised and stormed their 
camp, and dispersed their army, with consideraUe slaughter. 
But in returning from his successful expedition, he had the 
mortification to learn that the Spanish ships had arrived before 
the harbour, disembarked their troops, and invested the place. 
A desperate defence was maintained for six weeks ; until loss 
of men, want of ammunition, and the approach of famine, 
compelled the colonists to an honourable surrender. The 
survivors of this unhappy settlement were so few, and so 
much eiSiausted, that they were unable to weigh the anchor 
of the vessel in which they were to leave the fatal shore, 
without assistance from the conquering Spaniards. 

Thus ended the attempt of Darien^ an enterprise splendid 
in itself, but injudicious, because far beyond the force of the 
adventurous little nation by which it was undertaken. Pa- 
terson survived the disaster, and, even when all was over, 
endeavoured to revive the scheme, by allowing the English 
three-fourths in a new Stock Company. But national ani- 
mosities were too Iiigh to suffer his proposal to be listened to. 
He died at an advanced age, poor and neglected. 

The failure of ttiis favourite project, deep sorrow for the 
numbers who had fallen, many of whom were men of birth 
and blood, the regret for pecuniary losses, which threatened 
'nati<mal baxAruptey, and indignation at the manner in which 
their charter had been disregarded, all at once agitated from 
one end to the other a kingdom, whieh is to a proverb proud, 
poor, ami warm in ^dieir domestic attachments. Nothing could 
be heard throughout Scotiand but the language of grief and of 
resentment. Indemnification, redress, revenge, were de- 
manded by every mouth, and each hand seemed ready to 
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vouch for the justice of the claim. For SMUy y^X^ no 'such 
universal feeling had occupied the Scottidi nation. 

King WilUam remained indifferent to all oompIaint3 of 
hardship and petitions of redress, unless when' l^e showed 
himself irritated by the importunity of the supplicants, and 
hurt at being obliged to evade what it was impossible fof^ him, 
with the least semblance of justice, to refuse* The. motijues 
of a Prince, naturally just and equitable, and who, himself 
the President of a great trading nation, knew well the injus- 
tice which he was committing, seem to have been, first, a 
reluctance to disoblige the King of Spain, but, secondly, and 
in a much greater degree, what William might esteem the 
political necessity of sacrificing the interests of Scotland to the 
jealousy of England, a jealousy equally unworthy and impo- 
litic. But what is unjust can never be in a true sense neces^ 
sary, and the sacrifice of principle to circumstances will, in 
every sense, and in all cases, be found as unwise as it is un- 
worthy. 

It is, however, only justice to William to state, that thofigh 
in the Darien affair he refused the Scots the justice which 
was unquestionably their due, he was nevertheless the pnly 
person in either kingdom who proposed, and was anxious to 
have carried into execution, an union between the kingdoms, 
as the only effectual means of preventing in future such sub- 
jects of jealousy and contention. But the prejudice^ of Eng- 
land as well as Scotland, rendered more inveterate by this 
unhappy quarrel, disappointed the King's wise and sagacious 
overture. 

Notwithstanding the interest in her welfare which King 
William evinced, by desiring the accomplishment of an union, 
the people of Scotland could not forget the wrongs which. they 
had received concerning the Darien project; and their sullen 
resentment showed itself in every manner, excepting open 
rebellion, during the remainder of his reign. 

In this humour, Scotland became a usdess possession to 
the King. William could not wring /rom that kingdom one 
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penny for the public service, or^ what he would have valued 
more, one recruit to carry on his continental campaigns. 
The$e hostile feelings subsisted to a late period. 

William died in 1701, having for six years and upwards 
survived his beloved consort Queen Mary. This great King^s 
memory was, and is, justly honoured in England, as their 
deliverer from slavery, civil and religious, and is almost ca- 
nonized by the Protestants of Irdand, whom he rescued from 
subjugation, and elevated to supremacy. But in Scotland, 
his services to Church and State, though at least equal to those 
which he rendered to the sister countri^, were in a conside- 
rable degree obliterated by the infringement of her national 
rights, on several occasions. Many persons, as well as your 
grandfather, may recollect, that on the 5th of November, 1 788, 
when a full century had elapsed after the Revolution, some 
friends to constitutional liberty proposed that the return of the 
day should be solemnized by an agreement to erect a monu- 
ment to the memory of King William, and the services which 
ke had rendered to the British kingdoms. At this period an 
anonymous letter appeared in one of the Edinburgh Newspa- 
pers, ironically applaudiqg the undertaking, and proposing as 
two subjecis of the entablature, for the base of the projected 
column, the massacre of Glencoe, and the distresses of the 
Scottish colonists at Darien. The proposal was abandoned 
as soon as this* insinuation was made public. You may ob- 
serve from this how cautious a monarch should be of com- 
mitting w^oiBjg or injustice, however strongly recommended 
by what may seem political necessity; since the recollection 
of such actions caneels the sense of the most important na- 
tiosial services, as in Scripture it is smd, ^^ that a dead fly will 
pollute a rich and costly ungu^t.'^ 

«JaBMS II. died only four months b^ore his son-in-law 
WiUiara. The King of France proclaimed James's son, that 
upAwrtunate Prince of Wales, born in the very storm of the 
Revolution, as William's successor; in the kingdoms of Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland; a step which greatly irritated 
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the three jtiations, to whom Louis seemed by this act disposed 
to nominate a sovereign. Anne, the sister of the late Queen 
Mary, ascended the throne of these kingdoms, according to 
the provision made at the Revolution by the legisbture of 
both nations. 



CHAPTER XXYtl 

Blate of Parties in Scotland — English Act of Succession — Opposition to if 
in ScoiUmdyand Act of Security — Trial and SxeeuHcn of Captain Green — 
The Union. 

At the period of Queen Anne's accessidii; Scotland was 
divided into three parties. These were, firsts the Whigs, 
stanch favourers of the Revolution, in the former reign called 
Williamites ; secondly, the Tories, or Jacobites, attadied to 
the late King ; and thirdly, a party sprung up in consequence 
of the general complaints arising out of the Darien^dventure, 
who associated themselves foi* asserting the rights and inde- 
pendence of Scotland. 

This latter association comprehended several men of 
talent, among whom Fletcher of Salton, abready mentioned, 
was the most distinguished. They professed, that providing 
the claims. and rights of the country were ascertained and 
secured against the encroaching influence of England, they 
did not care whether Anne or her brother^ the titular Prince 
of Wales, was called to the throne. These statesmen called 
themselves the Country Party, as embracing exclusively for 
their object the interests of Scotland alone. This party, 
formed upon a plan and principle of political conduct hitherto 
unknown in the Scottish Parliament,, was numerous, bold, 
active, and eloquent ; and as a critical period bad arrived, in 
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^hich the meastires to be taken in Scotland must necessarily 
greatly affect the united empire^ her claims could no longer 
be treated with indifference or neglect^ and the voice of her 
paMots disregarded. 

The conjuncture which gave Scotland new consequence, 
was as follows : — When Queen Anne was named to succeed 
to the English throne^ on the death of her sister Mary, and 
brother-in-law William III., she had a family. But the 
young Duke of Glocester, the last of her children, had died 
before her accession to the crown, and there were no hopes 
of her having more; it became, therefore^ necessary to make 
provision for the succession to the crown when the new 
Queen should die. The titular Prince of Wales, son of the 
abdicated James, was undoubtedly the next heir; but he was 
a Catholic, bred up in the Court of France^ inheriting all the 
extravagant claims, and prObably the arbitrary sentiments, of 
his &ther; and to call him to the throne, would be in all 
likelihood to undo the settlement between king and people 
which had taken place at the Revolution. The English legis- 
lature, therefore, turned their eyes to another descendant of 
King James YL, namely^ S<lphia^ the Electress Dowager of 
Hanover^ grand-daughter of James the First of England and 
Sixth of Scotland, by the marrii^e of his daughter, Elizabeth, 
with the Prince Palatine. This Princess was the nearest 
Protestant heir in blood to Queen Anne, supposing the claims 
of the son of James II. were to be passed over. She was a 
Protestant, and would necessarily, by accepting the crown, 
become bound to maintain the civU and reUgious rights of 
thenation^ as settled at the Revolution, upon which her own 
right would be dependent. For these weighty reasons the 
English Parliament passed an Act of Succession, settling the- 
erown, on the failure of Queen Anne and her issue, upon the 
Princess Sophia, Electress Dowager of Hanover, ig[id her 
descendants. This act, most important in its purport, and 
eonsequences, was passed in June, 1700. 

It became of the very last importance to Queen Anne's ad^ 
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ministratioiiy to iudiioe, if poBsible, the lecpfllatkm of Scotland 
to settle the crown of that kingdom on the aame series of 
heirs to which that of England was destined. If, after the 
death of Queen Anne, the Scottish nation* instead of nniting 
in choosing the Eleetress Sophia, should call to the erown 
Ae titular Prince of Wales, the two. kingdoms woiiM 
again be separated, after having been imder the same sway 
for a century, and all the evils of mutual hostaUtiea betwiU 
the two extremities of the island, encouraged by the alliance 
and assistance of France, nnist again distract Great Britain. 
It became necessary, therefore, to try every species of 
persuasion to prevent a consequence fraught with so mudi 
Biischief. 

But Scotland was not in a humour to be either threatened 
or soothed into the views of En^and on this important oc* 
easion. The whole party of Anfi-Revolutionists, Jaoobttes» 
or, as they called themselves, Cavaliers, ahhough they thought 
it prudent for the present to submii to Queen Anne, enter- 
tained strong hopes that she herself was £avouraUe to the 
sucoessi<Mi of her brother after her own death; whale their 
principles dictated to them, that the wrong, as they termed it, 
done to James IL ought as speedily as possible to he atoned 
for by the reetoration of his son. They were of course di- 
rectly loid violently hostile to the proposed Act of Settlement 
in finvonr of the Eleotress Sophia. 

The country party, headed by the Duke of Hamilton and 
the Marquif of Tweeddale, opposed the Ad; of Succession for 
different reasons. They resolved to talke this bvourahle op* 
portunity to diminirii or destroy the ascendency ixiiich had 
been eaercised by England respectii^ the affairs of Scotland, 
and which, in the case of Darien, had been so unjustly and 
nnworihHy employed to thwart and disappoint a national 
sehemo. They determined to obtain for Scotland a shaise in 
the plantation trade of England, and a freedom from the re* 
strictions imposed by the Ejiglish Navigation A4A, and other 
regulations enacted to secure a monopoly of trade to the Eng- 
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Ush nation. Until these points were deternuned in &vour of 
Scotland, they resolved they.woidd not agree to pads the Act 
of l^cessioB, boldly alleging, that, mdess die rights and pri- 
vUeges of Scotland were to be respected, it was of little eon- 
sequence whether she chose a King from Hanover or Saint 
(iermains^ 

The whole pei^le of Scotland, excq>ting those actually en- 
gaged in the administration, or expecting favours from the 
court, resolutely adopted the same sentiments, and seemed 
resolved to abide all the consequences of a separation of the 
two kingdoms, nay, of a war with England, rather than name 
the Electress Sophia successor to the crown, till the country 
was admitted to an equitable portion of those commercial pri- 
vileges which lagland retained with a tenacious grasp. The 
crisis seemed an opportunity of Heaven's sending, to give Scot^ 
land consequence enough to insist on her rights. 

With this determined purpose, the eountry party in the 
Scottish Parliament, instead of adopting, as the English mi- 
nisters eagerly desired, the Protestant Act of Succession, pro- 
posed a measure called an Act of Security. By this it was 
provided, that in case of Queen Anne's death without children, 
the whole power of the crown should, for the time, be lodged 
in the Scottkh Parliament, who were directed to choose a 
successor of the royal line and Protestant religion. But the 
choice was to be made with this special reservation, that the 
person so chosen should take the throne only under such con-^ 
dfttions of Government as «honId secure, from English or foreign 
infiuence, the honour and independence of the Scottish crown 
and nation. It was iiirther stipulated, that the same person 
should be incapable of holding the crowns of both kingdoms, 
unless the Scottish people were admitted to share with the 
&igUsh the full benefits of trade and navigation. That the 
nation might assume an appearance of strength necessary to 
support such lofty pretensions, it was provided by the same 
statute, that the whole men in Scotland capable of bearing 
arms, should He trained to the use of them by monthly drills; 
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and, that the influence of England might expire at the samd 
time with the life of the Queen, it was provided that all eoai^. 
missionfl of the officers of state, as well as those of the military 
employed by them, should cease and lose eflPect so soon as 
Anne's deith took place. 

This formidable act, which in fact hurled the gauadet of 
defiance at the far stronger kingdom of England, was debated 
in the Scottish Parliament, clause by clause, and article by 
article, with the utmost fierceness and tumult ^^ We were 
often," says an eye-witness, '^ in the form of a Polish Diet, 
with our swords in our hands, or at leaat our hands on our 
swords." 

The Act of Security was carried in Parliament by a decided 
.majority, but the Queen's]Commissioner refused the royal as- 
sent to so violent a statute. The Parliament on their part 
would grant no supplies, and when such were requested by 
the members of administration, the hall rung with the shouts 
of '' Liberty before subsidy I" The Parliament was adjourned 
an^idst the mutual discontent of both ministers and oj^osition. 

The dispute betwixt the two nations was embroiled during 
the recess of Parliament by intrigues. Simon Fraser of Beau- 
forti afterwards Lord Lovat, had undertaken to be the agent 
of Fr^gice in a Jacobite conspiracy, which he afterwards dis-^ 
covered to Grovemment, involving in his accusation the Duke 
of Dam^toi^ and other noblemen. The persons accused 
defended themselves by alleging that the plot was a mere 
pretext,, devised by the Duke of Queensberry, to whom it had 
been discovered by Fraser. The English House of Peers, ih 
allusion to this genuine or pretended discovery, passed a vote, 
jthat a dangerous plot had existed in Scotland, and that it had 
its origin in the desire to overthrow the Protestant succession 
in that nation. This resolution was highly resented by the 
Scots, being considered as an unauthorized interference^ on 
the part of the English Peers, with the concerns of another 
kingdon^. Every thing seemed tending te a positive rupture 
between the sister kingdoms i and yet, my dear child, it waii 
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from this state of things that the healing measure of an in- 
corporating Union finally took its rise. 

in the very difficult and critical conduct which the Queen 
had to observe betwixt two high-spirited nations, whose true 
interest it was to enter into the strictest friendship and alliance, 
but whoseirritated passions for the present breathed nothing 
but animosity, Anne had the good fortune to be assisted by 
the wise counsels of Godolphin, one of the most sagacious 
and profound ministers who ever advised a crowned head. 
By his recommendation, the Queen proceeded upon a plan, 
^hich, while at first sight it seemed to widen the breach be^ 
tween the two nations, was in the end to prove the means 
of compelling both to lay aside their mutual prejudices and 
animosities. The scheme of a Union was to be proceeded 
upon, like that of breaking two spirited horses to join in 
drawing the same yoke, when it is of importance to teach 
them, that by moving in unison, and at an equal pace, the 
task will be easy to them both. Godolphin's first advice to 
the Queen was, to suffer the Scottish Act of Security to pass. 
The English, in their superior wealth and importance^ had 
for many years looked with great contempt on the Scottish 
nation, as compared with themselves, and were prejudiced 
against the Union, as a man of wealth and importance might 
be against a match with a female in an inferior rank of society. 
It was necessary to change this feeling, and to show plainly 
to the English people, that, if the Scots were not allied with 
them in intimate friendship, they might prove dangerous 
enemies. 

The Act of Security finally passed in 1704, having, accord- 
iag to Godolphin^s advice, received the Queen^s assent ; and 
the Scottish Parliament, as the provisions of the statute bore, 
immediately began to train their countrymen, who have always 
been attached to the use of arms, and easily submit to mili- 
tary discipline. 

The effect of these formidable preparations was, to arouse 
the English from thejr indifference to Scottish affairs. Scot- 
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land might be poor, but ber ilumerons lerieSf under flection 
of the Act of Security, w6re Hot the less formidable. A sod- 
den inrodd on Newcastle, as in the great Civil War^ Would 
distress London, by interrupting the ooal trade ; and whatever 
might be the event, the prospect of a civil war, as it might 
be termed, after so long a tract of peace, was doubtfid aad 
dangerous. 

The English Parliament, therefore, showed a mixture of 
resentment tempered with a desire of conciliation. They 
enacted regulations against the Scottish trade, and ordered 
the Border towns o( Newcastle, Berwick, and Carlisle, to be 
fortified and garrisoned; but they declined, at the same time, 
the proposed measure of enquiring concerning the person who 
advised the Queen to C/Onsent to Ihe Act of Security. In ab* 
staining from this, they paid respect to Scottish indepen- 
dence, and at the same time, by empowering the Queen to 
nominate (Commissioners for a Union, they seemed to hold 
out the olive brancb to the sister kingdom. 

While this lowering hurricane appeared to be gathering 
darker and darker betwixt the two nations, an incident took 
placewhich greatly inflamed their mutual resentment. 

A Scottish ship, equipped for a voyage to India, had been 
seized and detained in the Thames, at the instance of the 
English East India Company. The Scots were not in a hu- 
mour to endure this ; and by way of reprisal, they took pos- 
sesion of a large English vessel trading to India, called the 
Worcester, which had been forced into the Frith of Forth by 
unfavourable weather. There was something suspicious about 
this vessel. Her meki were numerous, and had the air of 
pirates. She was better provided with guns and ammunition, 
than is usual for vessels fitted out merely for objects of trade. 
A cipher was found among her papers, for corresponding 
with the owners, as if upon secret and dangerous business. 
AH these mysterious circumstances seemed to intimate, that 
the Worcester, as was not uncommon, under the semblance 
of a trader, had been equipped for the purpose of exercising. 
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when in remote Indian latitudes, the profession of a bucca- 
neeP) or pii:^e. 

One of the seamen belongii^ to this ship, named Haines, 
having been ashore with some company, and drinking rather 
freely, feU into a fit of melancholy, an effect which Uquor 
produces On some constitutions, and in that humour told those 
who were present, that it was a wonder his ciq>tain and crew 
were not lost at sea, considering the wickedness which had 
been done aboard that ship which was lying in the roadstead. 
Upon these and similar hints of something doubtful or illegal, 
the Scottish authorities imprisoned the officers and sailors of 
the Worcester, and examined them rigorously, in order to 
discover what the expressions of their shipmate referred to. 

Among other persons interrogated, a black slave of the 
Captain (surely a most suspicious witness), told a story, that 
the Worcester, during their late voyage, had, upon the Co-r 
romandel coast, near Calicut, engaged, and finally boarded 
and captured a vessel bearing a xed flag, and manned with 
English, or Scotch, or at least with people qpeaking theEng^ 
lish language ; that they had thrown the crew overboard, 
and disposed of the vessel and the cargo to a native merchant. 
This accountwas in some degree countenanced by .the surgeon 
of the Worcester, who, in confirmation of the slave's story, 
said, that being on shore in a harbour on the coast of Ma- 
labar, he heard the dischai^e of great guns at sea; and saw 
the Worcester, which had been out on a cruize, come in next 
morning with another vessel under her stem, which he un- 
derstood was afterwards sold to a native merchant. Four 
days afterwards he went on board the Worcester, and finding 
her decks lumbered with goods, made some enquiry of the 
crew how they had come by Uiem, but was checked for 
doing so by the mate, and desired to confine himself to his 
own business. Farther, the sui^eon stated, that he was caUed 
to dress the wounds of several of the men, but the captain 
and malte forbade him to ask, or the patients to answer, how 
they came by their hurts. 
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Another black servant, or slave, besides the one before 
mentioned, had not himself seen the capture of the supposed 
ship, or the death of the crew, but had been told of it by the 
first informer, shortly afiter it happened. Lastly, a Scottish 
witness declared that Green, the captain of the vessd, had 
shown him a seal bearing the arms of the Scottish African and 
Indian Company. 

This story was greatly too vague to have been admitted to 
credit on any occasion when men^s minds were cool and their 
judgments unprejudiced. But the Scottish nation was almost 
frantic with resentment on the subject of Darien. One of the 
vessels belonging to that unfortunate Company, called the 
Rising Sun, and commanded by Captain Robert Drummond, 
had been amissing for some time; and it was received as in- 
disputable truth, that this must have been the vessel taken 
by the Worcester, and that her master and men had been 
murdered, according to the black slave's declaration. 

Under this cloud of prejudice, Green, with his mate and 
crew, fifte^Di men in all, were brought to trial for their lives. 
Three of these unfortunate men, Linstead, the supercargoes 
mate, Bruckley, the cooper of the Worcester, and Haines, 
whose gloomy hints gave the first suspicion, are said to have 
uttered declarations before trial, confirming the truth of the 
charge, and admitting that the vessel so seized upon was the 
Rising Sun, and that Captain Robert Drummond and his 
crew were the persons murdered in the course of that act of 
piracy. But Haines seems to have laboured under attacks of 
hypochondria, which sometimes induce men to suppose them- 
selves spectators and accomplices in crimes which have no 
real existence. Linstead, like the surgeon May, only spoke 
to a hearsay story, and that of Bruckley was far from being 
clear. It will hereafter be shown, that if any sh^) was ac- 
tually taken by Green and his crew, it could not be that of 
Captain Drummond, which met a different fate. This makes 
it probable, that these confessions were made by the ■ pri- 
soners only in the hope of saving their^ own lives, end^n- 
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gered by the fury of &e SeoittiBh peopi«. Aad it is certain 
timt B<»e -of tbete dedarations were read, or produced as 
levideiiee, in eoart, nor were those stated to have made them 
examined as witnesses. 

The trial of Green and his crew took plaee More the 
High Court of Admiralty ; and a jury, upon the sole evidence 
of the black slave,— ^for the rest was made up of suggestions, 
insinuations, and reports, taken from hearsay,-^brought in a 
verdict of Guilty against Gteen and all his crew. The Go- 
vernment were disposed, to^have obtained a reprieve from 
the crown for the prisoners, whose guilt was so very doubtful; 
•but the mob of Ediliburgh, at all times a fierce and intractable 
multitude, arose in great numbers, and demanded their lives 
with such an appearance of uncontrollable fiiry, that the au- 
thorities became intimidated, and yielded. Captain 'Green 
himself, his principal mate, and another of the condemned 
persons, were dragged to Leith, loaded by the way with 
curses and execrations, and even struck at and pelted by the 
furious populace; and finally executed in terms of their sen- 
tence, denying with their last breath the crime which they 
were accused of. 

The ferment in Scotland was somewhat appeased by this 
act of vengeance, for it has no title to be called a deed of 
justice. The remainder of Greenes crew were dismissed after 
a long imprisonment, during the course of which cooler re- 
flection induced doubts of the validity of the sentence. At a 
much later period it appeared, that, if the Worcester had 
committed an act of piracy upon any vessel, it could not at 
least have been on the Rising Sun, which ship had been cast 
away on the island of Madagascar, when the crew were cut off 
by the natives, excepting Captain Drummond himself, whom 
Drury, an English seaman in similar circumstances, found 
alive upon the island.^ 

This unhappy affair, in which the Scots, by their precipitate 

* Tliis^ however, supposes Dniry's Adventures in Madagascar to be a 
genuine production, of which there may be doubts. 
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and unjust procedure, gave the deepest offence to the EngUsh 
natiion, tended greatly to increase the mutual prejudices^ anS 
animosity of the people of both countries against each other. 
But the very extremity of their mutual enmity inclined wise 
men of both nations to be more disposed to submit to a Union,, 
with all the inconveniences and difficulties which most attend 
the progress of such a measure, ratl^r than that the two 
divisions of the same island should again engine in in- 
testine war. 

The principal obstacle to a llniouy so far as En^and was 
concerned, lay in a aari'ow-minded view of the commercial in- 
terests of the nation, and a fear of the loss Which might accrue 
by admitting the Scots to a share of their plantation trade, 
and other privileges* But it was not difficult to show, even 
to the persons most interested, that public credit and private 
property would suffer immeasurably more by a war with 
Scotland, than by sacrificing to peace and unity some share 
in the general commerce. It is true, the opulence of England, 
its command of men, the many victorious troops which she 
then had in the field, under the best commanders in Europe,, 
seemed to ensure final victory, if the two nations should 
come to open war. But a war with Scotland was always more 
easily begun than ended; and wise men saw it would be better 
to secure the friendship of that kingdom by an agreement on 
the basis of mutual advantage^ than to incur the risk of in- 
vading, and the final necessity of securing it as a conquered 
country, by means of forts and garrisons. In the one case, 
Scotland would become an integral part of the empire ; and, 
improving in the arts, of peacefiil industry, must necessarily 
<)ontribute to the pro^rity of Engbmd. In the case supposed 
she 9iust long remain a discont^ited and disaffected province, 
in which the exiled family of James 11. and his allies the French 
would always find friends and correspondents. English 
statesmen were therefore desirous of a Union. But they sti- 
pulated that it should be of the most intimate kind ; such as 
should free England from the great inconyenience arising 
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from the Scottisla nation possessing a separate legislature and 
institution of ker own : and in order to blend her interests 
indelibly with those of England, they demanded that the su- 
preme power of the state should be reposed in a Parliament of 
the united countries, to which Scotland might send a certain 
proportion of members, but which should meet in the English 
capital, and be of oonrse more immediateiy under the influence 
of Ei^Iish counsels and interests. 

The Scottish nation, on the other hand, which had of late 
become v&ry sensiUe of the benefits of fore^n trade, were 
^Uremely desirous of a federative union, which should admit 
them to the commercial advantages which they coveted. But 
while they grasped at a share in the English trade, they de- 
sired that Scothmd should retain her rights as a separate 
kingdom, making as heretofore her own laws, and adopting 
her own public measures, uncontrolled by the domination of 
England. Here, therdbre, occurred a preliminary point of 
dispute, which was necessarily to be settled previous to the 
farther progress of the treaty. 

In order to adjust the character of the proposed Union* 
treaty in this and other particulars. Commissioners for both 
kingdoms were appointed to make a preliminary enquiry, and 
report upon the wrtieles wUdb ou^t to be adopted as the 
foundation of the measure, and which report was afterwards 
to be subjected to the Legislatures of bodi kingdoms. 

TheEi^li^h and Scottish Cornmismoners being bo<h chosen 
by the Quew, that is, by Godolphin and the Queen's mi- 
nisters, were indeed taken from different parties, but care- 
fully selected, so as to^ preserve a majority of those who eoidd 
be reckoned upon as friendly to the treaty, and who wpuld 
be sure to do their utmost to remove such obstacles as might 
arise in the discussion. 

I will bri^y tell you die nesuk of these numeroas and 
anxious debates. The Scottish Commissioners, after a vain 
struggle, were compiled to svfamit to an incorporating Union, 
aa that which alone, would ensure the purposes of combining 
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England and Scotland into one single nation, to be governed 
in its political measures by the same Parliament. It wem 
agreed, that in contributing to the support of the gmieral ex- 
penses of the kingdom, Scotland should pay a certain pro- 
portion of taxes, which were adjusted by calculation. But in 
consideration that the Scots, whose revenue, though small^ 
was unencumbered, must thereafter become liable for a share 
of the debt which England had incurred since the Revolution, 
a lai^e sum of ready money was to be advanced to Scotland 
as an equivalent for that burden, which sum, however, waa 
to be repaid to England gradually from the Scottish revenue. 
So far all went on pretty well between the two sets of Com- 
missioners* The English statesmen also consented, with no 
great scruple, that Scotland should retain her own national 
Presbyterian Church, her own system of civil and municipal 
laws, which is in many important respects totaUy different from 
that of England, and her own courts for the administration 
of justice. The only addition to her judicial establishment 
was the erection of the Court of Exchequer in Scotland, 
to decide in fiscal matters, and which follows the English 
forms. 

But the treaty was nearly broken off when the English 
announced, that, in the Parliament of the United Kingdoms, 
Scotland should only enjoy a representation equal to one 
thirteenth of the whole number. The proposal was. received 
by the Scottish Commissioners with a burst of surprise and 
indignation. It was loudly urged that a kingdom, resigning 
her ancient independence, should at least obtain in the great 
national council a representation bearing the same proportion 
the population of Scotland did to that of England, which was 
one to six. If this rule, which seems the fairest that could 
be found, had been adopted, Scotland would have sent sixty- 
six members to the United Parliament But the English re- 
fused peremptorily to consent to the admission of more than 
forty-five at the very utmost; and the Scottish Commissioners 
were bluntly and decisively informed that they must either 
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acquiesce in this proposal, or declare the treaty at an end. 
With more prudence, perhaps, than spirit, the majority of 
the Commissioners chose to yield ^the point rather than run 
the risk of frustrating the Union entirely* 

The Scottish Peerage were to preserve all th<> other pri- 
vileges of their rank, but their right of sitting in Parliament, 
and acting as hereditary legislators was to be greatly limited. 
Only sixteen of their number were to eiyoy seats in the British 
House of Lords, and these were to be chosen by election 
from the whole body. Such Peers as were amongst the 
number of Commissioners were induced to consent to this 
degradation of their order, by the assurance that they them- 
selves should be created British Peers, so as to give them 
personaHy, by charter, the right which the sixteen could only 
acquire by election. 

To smooth over the difficulties^ and reconcile the Scottish 
Commissioners to the conditions which appeared hard to 
them^ and, above all, to afford them some compensation for 
the odium which they were certain to incur, they were given 
to understand that a considerable sum out of the equivalent 
money would be secured for their especial use. We might 
have compassionated these statesmen, many of whom were 
able and eminent men, had they, from the sincere conviction 
th^t Scotland was under the necessity of ^submitting to the 
Union at all events^ accepted the terms which the English 
Commissioners dictated. But when they united with the de- 
gradation of their country, the prospect of obtaining personal 
wealth and private emoluments, we cannot acquit them of 
the charge of having sold their own honour and that of 
Scotland. This point of the treaty was kept strictly secret; 
nor was it fixed how the rest of the equivalent was to be 
disposed of. There remained a disposable fund of about 
three hundred and sixty thousand pounds, which was^to be 
bestowed on Scotland in indemnification for the losses of 
Darien, and other gratuities, upon which all those members 
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of Ih&Scottish parliftment who might be iDclined to sell their 
votes, and whose interest was worth purchasing, might fix 
their hopes and expectations. 

When the articles, agreed upon by the Commissioners as 
the basis of a Union, were made public in Scotland, it be- 
came plain that few suffrages would be obtained in favour of 
the measure, save by menaces or bribery, unless perhaps 
from a very few, who, casting their eyes far beyond the pre- 
sent time, considered the uniting of the island of Britain as an 
object which could not be purchased too dearly. The people 
in general had awaited, in a state of feverish anxiety, the 
nature of the propositions on which this great national treaty 
was to rest ; but even those who had expected the least fa- 
vourable terms, were not prepared for the rigour of the con- 
ditions which had been adopted, and the promulgation of the 
articles gave rive to the most general expressions, not only of 
discontent, but ^f rage and fury against the proposed Union. 

There was indeed no party or body of men in Scotland, 
who saw their hopes or wishes realised in the plan adopted 
by the Commissioners. I will show you, in a few words, their 
several causes of dissatisfaction : 

The Jacobites saw, in the proposed Union, an effectual bar 
io the restoration of the l^ewart family. If the treaty was 
adopted, the two kingdoms must necessarily be governed by 
the English act, settling the succession of the crown on the 
Electress of Hanover. They were therefore resolved to op- 
pose the Union to the utmost. The Episcopal clergy could 
hardly foe said to have had a separate interest from the Jaco- 
bites, and, Uke them, dreaded the change of succession which 
must take place at the death of Queen Anne. The Highland 
diiefs also, the most zealous and formidable portion of the 
Jacobite interest, anticipated in the Union a decay of their own 
patriarchal power. They rera^»bered the times of Cromwell, 
who bridled the Highlands by garrisons filled with soldiers, 
and foresaw that when Scotland came to be only a part o(* 
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the British nation, a kirge standing army, at the constant 
command of Government, must gradually suppress the war- 
like independence of the clans. 

The Presbyterians of the Church of Scotland, both clergy 
and laity, were violently opposed to the Union, from the na- 
tural apprehension, that so intimate an incorporation of two 
nations was likely to end in a uniformity of worship, and that 
the hierarchy of England would, in that case, be extended to 
the weaker and poorer country of Scotland, to the destruction 
of the present establishment This fear seemed the better 
founded, as the Bishops, or Lords Spiritual of the English 
House of Lords, formed a considerable portion of what was 
proposed to be the legislature of both kingdoms; so that 
Scotland, in the event of the Union taking place, must, to a 
certain extent, fall under the dominion of prelates. These ap- 
prehensions extended to the Cameronians themselves, who, 
though having so many reasons to dread the restoration of 
the Stewarts, and to favour the Protestant succession, looked, 
nevertheless, on the proposed Union as almost a worse evil, 
and a still further departure from the engagements of the 
Solemn League and Covenant, which, forgotten by all other 
parties in the nation, was still their professed rule of action. , 

The nobility and barons of the kingdom were alarmed, lest 
they should be deprived, after the example of England,' of 
those territorial jurisdictions and privileges which preserved 
their feudal influence; while, at the same tim^, the transfe- 
rence of the seat of the government to London, must neces- 
sarily be accompanied with the abolition of many posts and 
places of honour and profit, connected with the adminis-r 
tration of Scotland as a separate kingdom, and which were 
naturally bestowed on her nobiUty and gentry. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, must have so much less to give away, the 
men of influence so much less to receive; and those who 
might have expected to holdsituatiop^ of power and authority 
in their own country while independent, were likely to lose 
by the Union both power and patronage. 

II. to 
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The persons who were interested iik commerce, ebmplAiiied 
that Scotland was only tantalized by a treaty, Mich held out 
to the kingdom the {)rospect of a fired trade,. M^i, at the 
same time^ it subjected them to all the English burdens dnd 
duties, raismg the expenses of oommfered to a height which 
Scotland afforded no capital to defray $ so that theappre^ 
hension became g^neral^ that the Scottish m^chants woidd 
lose the separate trade which they n6w (k>8sessed, withoiit ob» 
tainingany bepeficial share in that of England. 

Again, the whole body of Scottish tradespeople, artizans^ 
and the like, particularly tbo^e of the net^tropolis, foresaw, 
thfltt in cousequence of the Union, a large proportion of th^ 
nobility £md gentry would be withdrawn from thtfr native 
country, some to attend their duties in the British Parliament, 
othei*s from the various motives of ambition, {deasure, or ybt 
nity, which induce persons of comparative wealth to frequefti 
courts, and reside in capitals. The consequences to be ap- 
prehended were, that the Scottish metropolis would be de- 
^rted fay.;all that were weafthy and noble, and deprived al 
once^of the consideration and advantages of a capital; and 
that the country must siiffer in proportion, by the larger pro- 
prietors, ceasing to reside on their estates, and going to spend 
their rents in England. 

. These were evils apprdended by particular classes of men. 
But the loss and disgrace to be sustained by the ancient king- 
dom, which had so long defended her liberty and independence 
against England, were common to all her children; and should 
Scotland at this crisis voluntarily surrender her rank among 
nations, for no imniediate advantages that could be antici- 
pated, excepting such as might be obtained by private indi- 
viduals, whohadvot^s tosdl, and consciences that permitted 
them to traffic in such ware, each inhabitant of Scotland must 
have hi» share in the flipprehended dishonour Perhaps, too, 
those felt it most, who, having no estates or wealth to lose, 
claimed yet a share, ^ith the greatest and the richest, in the 
honour of their comillM eouiitry. 
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. The fedings of {mtional pride were infhrned by those of 
national preju£oe and reseatmeiit. The JScbitish people 
«omplaiiied, that they were not only required to surrender 
their pttbli;c rights, but to yield theAi up to the Very nation 
-titrhohad been most malevolent to them in isJl reispects; who 
had beeil thetr constant enemies during a thcHisand years of 
almost continual war; and who, even since they were united 
under the same crown, had shown, in thi^ massacre of Glencoe, 
and the disasters of Darien, at what a slight price they held 
the lives and rights of their northern neighbours. The hostile 
measures adopted by the English Parliament, — their declara- 
tions against the Scottish trade, — their preparations for war 
on the Border,— were aU circumstances which envenomed 
the animosity of the people of Scotland; Ixrhilethe general 
training Which had taken place under the Act of Security, 
made them Cfmiidentin th^ir own military ^ren^h, and dis- 
posed to stail4 their ground at all hazards. 

Moved by anxiety, doubt, mid apprehension, an unprece- 
d^Bt^d confluence of people>of every i^ank^ sex, and age» 
thronged to Edkibui^h. firooi att cottiers df Scotland, to at- 
tend thi^ meeting of th6 Union Parhainent, which m^t 3d 
<)cfcOber, 1706. 

The Parliament was divided, generally speaking, into three 
paarties. The firdt was comj^osed of the courtiers or followers 
« of Government determiiaed at all events to carry through the 
Uniod, on the terms pi^oposed by the Commissioners. This 
party was led by thd Duke of Queen^berry, Lord High Com- 
lioiflsioner, a person of talents and accomplishments, and great 
political address, who had filled the highest situations during 
ftte last rdgns. He was assisted by the Earl of Mar, Secre- 
tary of State, who was suspected to be naturally much dis- 
poseil to^ favottr Ihe.exU^ femily of Stewart, but who, saori- 
&€»ig his political principles to love of power or of emolument, 
was deeply conewned in thie underhand and private manage- 
ment by which the Union was cartymg through. But the 
nM«it active agent in tlie trei^y was the Viscount Stair, long 
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left out of admiDistration on account of his share in the scan- 
dalous massacre of Glencoe and the affair of Darien. He was 
raised to an Earldom in 1703, and was highly trusted and 
employed by Lord Godolphin, and the English administration. 
This celebrated statesman, now trusted and employed, by his 
address, eloquence, and talents, contributed greatly to ac- 
complish the Union, and gained on that account, from a great 
majority of his displeased countrymen, the popular nickname 
of the Curse of Scotland. 

The party opposing the Union consisted of those who were 
attached to the Jacobite interest, jointed with the country party, 
who, like Fletcher of Saltoun, resisted the treaty, not on the 
grounds of the succession to the crown, but as destructive of the 
national independence of the kingdom. They were headed by 
the Duke of Hamilton, the premierPeer of Scotland, an eiLoel- 
lent speaker, amd admirably qualified to act as the head of a 
party in ordinary times, but possessed of such large estates 
as rendered him unwiUing to take any decisive steps by which 
his property might be endangered. To this it seems to have 
been owing, that the more decided and effectual measures, by 
which alone the Union treaty might have been defeated, 
though they often seemed to gain his ^approbation for a time, 
never had his hearty or effectual support in the end. 

There was a third party, greatly smaller than either of the 
others, but which secured to themselves a degree of conse- ' 
quencc by keeping together, and affecting to act independently 
of the rest, from which they were termed the Squadrone^Vo-^ 
lante. They were headed by the Marquis of Tweeddale and 
consisted of the members of an administration of which the 
Marquis had been the head, but which were turn-out of 
office to make way for the Duke of Queensberry and the pre- 
sent ruling party. These discontented politicians were neither 
favourers of the Court which had dismissed them, nor of the 
opposition party. To speak plainly, in a case where their 
country demanded of them a decisive opinion, the Squa- 
drone seem to have waited to. see what course of conduct 
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'would best serve their own interest. We shall presently see 
(hat they were at last decided to support the treaty by a recon- 
ciliation with the court. 

The unpopularity of the proposed measure throi^ghout 
Scotland in general, was soon made evident by the temper o£ 
the people of Edinbui^h. The citizens of the better class 
exclaimed against the favourers of the Union, as willing to 
surrender Jhe sovereignty of Scotland to her ancient rivaU 
whilst the populace stated the same idea in a manner more 
obvious to their gross capacities, and cried out that the Scot- 
tish crown, sceptre, and sword, were about to be transferred 
to England, as they had been in the time of the usurper^ 
Edward Longshanks. 

On 23d October, the popular fury was at its height. The 
people crowded together in the High Street and Parliament 
Square, and greeted their representatives as friends or enemies 
to their country, according as they opposed or favoured the 
Union. The Commissioner was bitterly reviled and hooted 
at, while, in the evening of the day, several hundred persons 
escorted the Duke of Hamilton to his lodgings, encour^hg 
him by loud huzzas to stand by the cause of national inde-* 
pendence. . The rabble next assailed the house of the Lord 
Provost^ destroyed the windows, and broke open the doors, 
and threatened him with instant death as a favourer of the 
obnoxious treaty. 

Other acts of riot were committed, which were not ulti- 
mately for the advantage of the Anti-Unionists, since they 
were assigned as reasons for introducing strong bodies of 
troops into the city. These mounted guard in the principal 
streets ; and the Commissioner dared only pass, to his coach 
through a lane of soldiers under arms, and was then driven 
to his lodgings in the Canongate* amidst repeated volleys of 
stones and roars of execration. The Duke of Hamilton cour 
tinned to have his escort of shouting apprentices, who attended 
him home every evening. 

But the posting of the guards overawed opposition both 
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within and without the Parliament ; and, BOtwithstanding. 
the remopstrances of th^ opposldon party, that it was an 
encroachment both on the privileges of (he city of Edinbui^h 
and of the Parliament itself, die halt of meet^Dg oontinued 
to be i^rrounded by a military force. 

The temper of the kingdom of Scotland at large wa^ eqpiaUy 
un&vouraUe to the treaty of Union wkh that of the oapilaL 
Addresses against the measure were poured into the House 
of Parliament from the several shires, cocmties, bui^hs, 
towns, and parishes. Men, otherwise the most opposed to 
each other. Whig and Tory, lacobite and Williamite, Pres- 
byterian, Episcopalian, and Cameronian, all agreed in ex- 
pressing their detestation of the treaty, and implormg the 
Estates of Parliament to support and preserve entire the. 
sover(»gnty and independence of the Crown and kingdom, 
with the rights and privileges of Parliament, valiantly main- 
tained through so many ages, so that the succeeding genera- 
tipns mi^t receive them unimpaired; in which good cause 
the petitioners offered to concur with life and fortune. While 
(jiddresses of this description loaded the table of the Parlia- 
ment, the promoters of the Union could only procure from a 
£erw persons in the town of Ayr a single address in favour of 
the measure, which was more than overbalanced by one of 
pn opposite tendency, signed by a very large majority of the 
inhabitants of the same burgh. 

The Unionists, secure in their triumphant majorities, 
treated the^ addresses with sconi. The Duke of Argyle said, 
they were only fit to be made kites of, while ike Eari of 
Marchmont proposed to rc^ct them as seditbus, and, as he 
alfeged, got up epllusively, and expressing the sense of a party 
rather than of the nation. To this it wasl)otdly answered by 
!%r James Fottlisd'Colinton, that, if the authoptipity of the 
addresses were challenged, he had no doubt that the parties 
subscribing would attexid the right honourable House in per- 
son, and enforce their petitions by their presence. This was 
an alarming, suggestion, and ended the debate. 
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Amongst these addresses agfipnst die Ui^on, there was one 
from the Coi^iqission of the Qe^er^ Assembly, which was 
supposed to spei^ the sentimeiiits of mo^i of tbe clei^men of 
the Church of Scotland^ who saw gr^at dagger to the Pres- 
byterian Church from the measure i^ipder deliberation. Hut 
much of the he^ of the clergy's opposition i^as taken off by 
the Parliament's passing an act for the Security of the Chiurdb 
of Scotland as by law established at the Revolution, and 
making this declaration an integrs^l part of the treaty of Union 
This cautionary measure seems to have been deemed suffi* 
cient; and although some presbyteries sent addresses against 
the Union, and many ministers continued to preach violently 
on the subject, yet the gre^t body of the clergy ceased to vex 
jdbemselves and others with the alarming tendency of the mea- 
sure , so far as religion and cburch dtiscipUne were concerned. 

The Cameronians, however, remained unsatisfied, and 
not having forgotten the weight which their arms had pro^ 
duced at the time of the Revolutipn, they conceived thAt a 
similar crisis of pubKc a%irs had ag^io arrived, and required 
their active interference. Being actually embodied and po»t 
sessed of arms, they wanted nothing sate hardy and daring 
leaders to have engaged them in actual hostilities. They 
iR^ere indeed so earnest in opposing the Union, that several 
hundreds of them appeared in formal array, marched into 
Dumfries, and, drawing up in military Ojrder around the cross 
of the town, solemnly burnt the articles of Union, and pubr 
lished a testimony, declaring that the Coi^missioners. whq 
adjusted them must have been ei^er silly, ignorant, or trea- 
cherous, and protesting, th^t if an attempt should be miade to 
impose the treaty on the nation by force, the subscriber^ were 
deterinined that they and their companions would not become 
tributaries and bondslaves to their neighbours, without ac- 
quitting themselves as became men and Christians. After 
publishing this threatening manifesto, the assembly ditq^ed. 

This conduct of the Cameronians led to a formidable con* 
spiracy. One Cunningham of Eckatt, a leading man of that 
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sect at the time of the Revolution, afterwards a settler at 
Darieo, offered his services to the heads of the opposition 
party to lead to Edinbui^h such an army of Cameronians as 
should disperse the Parliament, and break off the treaty of 
Union. He was rewarded with money and promises, and 
encours^ed to collect the sense of the country on the subject 
of his proposal. 

This agent found the west country ripe for revolt, and ready 
to join with any others who might take arms against the 
Government on the footing of resistance to the treaty of 
Union. Cunningham required that a body of the Athole 
Highlanders should secure the town of Stirling, in order to 
keep the communication open between the Jacobite chiefs and 
the army of western insurgents, whom he himself was in the 
first instance to command. And had this design taken effect, 
the party which had suffered so much during the late reigns 
of the Stewarts, and the mountaineers, who had been found 
such ready agents in oppressing them, would have been seen 
united in a common cause, so strongly did the universal hatred 
to the Union overpower all other party feelings at this time. 
A day was named for the proposed insurrection in the 
westj on which Cunningham affirmed he would be able to 
assemble at Hamilton, which was assigned as the place of 
rendezvous, seven or eight thousand men, all having guns and 
swords, several hundreds with muskets and bayonets, and 
about a thousand on horseback; with which army he pro- 
posed to nmrch instantly to Edinburgh, and disperse the Par- 
liament. The Highlanders were to rise at the same time; 
and there can be little doubt that the country in ' general 
would have taken arms. Their first efforts would probably 
have been successful, but the final event must have been a 
bloody renewal of the wars between England and Scotland. 
The Scottish Government were aware of the danger, and 
employed among the Cameronians two or three agents of their 
own, particularly one Ker of Kersland, who possessed some 
hereditary influence among (hem. The persons so employed 
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did not venture to cross the humour of the people, or argue 
in £Eiyour of the Union; but they endeavoured in various ways 
to turn the suspicion of the Cameronians upon the Jacobite 
nobility and gentry, to awaken hostile recollections of the per^ 
secutions they had undergone, in which the Highlanders had 
been willing actors, and to start other causes of jealousy 
aouHigst people who were more influenced by the humour 
of the moment than any reasoning which could be addressed 
to them, f . 

Notwithstanding the underhand practices of Kersland, and 
although Cunningham himself is said to have been gained 
over by the Government, the scheme of rising went forward, 
and the day of rendezvous was appointed ; when the Duke of 
Hamilton, either reluctant to awaken the flames of civil war, 
or doubting the strength of Edcatt's party, and its leader's 
fideUty, sent messengers into the west country to countermand 
and postpone the intended insurrection ; in which he so far 
succeeded, that only four hundred men appeared at the ren- 
dezvous, instead of twice as many thousands; and these, find- 
ing their purpose frustrated, dispersed peaceably. 

Another danger which threatened the Government passed 
as easily over. An address against the Union had been pro- 
posed at Glasgow, where, as in every place of importance in 
Scotland, the treaty was highly unpopular. The magistrates, 
acting under the directions of the Lord Advocate, endeavour- 
ed to obstruct the proposed petition, or at ieast to resist its 
being expressed in the name of the city. At this feverish time 
there was a national fast appointed to be held, and a popular 
preacher made choice of a text from Ezra, ch. viii. v. 21, 
'^ Then I proclaimed a bsi there, at the river of Ahava, that 
we might afilict ourselves before our God, to seek of him a 
light way for us and for our little ones, and for all our sub- 
stance.'^ Addressing himself to the people, who were al- 
ready sufficiently irritated, the preacher told them that prayers 
would not do, addresses would not do — prayer was indeed 
4 duty, but it must be seconded by exertions of a very different 
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nature; *' wherefore,'' he conchided, *^ up, and be valiant for 
the city of our God." 

The populace of the city, taking this as a Areet eBoou-^ 
ragement to insurrection, assembled in a st^te of uproar, at- 
tacked and dispersed the guards, pkindered the houses of the 
citizens, and sei^d what arms they could find ; io short, UMl 
possession of the town, and had every body's life and goods 
at their mercy. No person of any consequence appeared at 
the head of these rioters ; and, after having put themselves 
under the command of a itiechanio named Finky, who had 
formerly been a sergeant, they sent smaU parties to the neigh- 
bouring towns to invite them to follow their example. In &is 
they were unsuccessful ; th^ proclamations of Parliament, and 
the adjournment of the rendezvous appointed by the Came- 
ronians, having considerably checked the disqposition to insur- 
rection. In short, the Glasgow riot died away, and the in- 
surgents prevented bloodshed by dispersing quietly i Finlay 
and another of their lead^s were seized by a party of dra- 
goons from Edinburgh, conveyed to that city, and lodged in 
the Castle. And thus was extinguished a hasty fire, which' 
might otherwise have occasioned a great conflagration. 

To prevrat the repetition of such dangerous examples as 
the rendezvous at Hannlton and the tumults at Glasgow^ the 
Parliam^ came to the resolution of suspending that clause 
of the Act of Security which appoihted general mihtary 
musters throughout Scotland; and enacted instead, that in 
Gonsidoration of the tumults which bad taken place, all as- 
sembling in arms, without the Qveen's special order, should 
be punished as an act of high treason. Thil» being made 
public by proclamation, put a stop to future attempts at rising. 

The project of breaking off the treaty by violence being 
now wholly at an end, those who opposed the measure de-*' 
termined upon a more sale and moderate attempt to frustrate 
it. It was resolved, that as many of the nobility, barons, and 
gentry of the realm as were hostile to the Union, should as- 
semble in Edinburgh, and join in a peacefol, but firm and 
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persoaal remonstraaoe to the Lord Commissioner, prayifi^ 
that the obm^xious measure might be postponed until the suli^ 
scribers should receive an answer to a national address which 
they designed to present to the Queen at this interesting 
pi*isis. It was supposed that the intended aj^lication to the 
CSmmissioner would be so strongly supported, that either the 
Scottish Government would not venture to favour a Union in 
the bee of such general opposition, or that the English mi^ 
nisters themselves might take the alarm^ and become idoubt- 
ful of the efficacy or durability of a treaty, to which the hulk 
of $codand seemed so totally averse. About four hundred 
nobles and gentlemen of the first distinction assembled in 
Edinburgh, for the purpose of attending the Commissioner 
wiUi the proposed remonstrance ; and an address was drawn 
up, praying her Majesty to withdraw her countenance from 
the treaty, and to oall a new Parliament 

When the day was appointed for executing the intended 
plan, it yiras interrupted by the Duke of Hamilton, who would 
on no terms agree to proceed with it, unless a clause was in- 
serted in the address expressive of the wiHiogness of the sub*- 
scribers to setde the succession on the House of Hanover. 
This proposal was totally at variance with the sentiments of 
the Jacobite part of those who supported the address, and 
occasioned great and animated discussions among them, and 
considerable delay. In the meanwhile, the Commissioner, 
dl>serving the city unusually crowded with persons of condir 
tion, and obtaining information of the purpose for which so 
many gentlemen had repaired to the capita), made an appli- 
cation to Parliament, setting forth that a convocation had 
been h/sld in Edinburgh of various persons, under pretence of 
requiring personal answers to their addresses to Parliament, 
which was likely to endimger the public peace ; and obtained 
a proclamation against cmy meetings under sudi pretexts during 
the sitting of Parliament, which he represented as both inex- 
pedient and contrary to law. 

While the Lord Commissioner was thus strengthening his 
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IMirty, the Anti-Unioiusts were at discord among themselves. 
The Dukes of Hamilton and Athole quarrelled on account of 
the interruption given by the former to the original plan of re- 
monstrance ; and the country gentlemen who had attended on 
their summons, returned home mortified, disappointed, and, 
as many of them thought, deceived by their leaders. 

Time was meanwhile flying fiist, and Parliament, in dis- 
cussi&g the separate articles of the Union, had reached the 
twenty-second, being that designed to fix the amount of the 
representation which Scotland was to possess in the British 
Parliament, and, on account of the inadequacy of such repre- 
sentation, the most . obnoxious of the whole. 

The Duke of Hamilton, who still was, or affected to be, 
firmly opposed to the treaty, now assembled the leaders of 
the opposition, and entreated them to forget all former errors 
and mismanagement, and to concur in one common effort for 
the independence of Scothmd. He then proposed that the 
Marquis of Annandale should open their proceedings, by re- 
newing a motion formerly made for the succession of the 
crown in the House of Hanover, which was sure to be re- 
jected if coupled with any measure interrupting the treaty of 
Union. Upon this the Duke proposed, that all the opposers 
of the Union, after joining in a very strong protest, should 
publicly secede from the Parliament; in which case it was 
likely, either that the Government party would hesitate to 
proceed fiurther in a matter which was to effect such total 
changes in the constitution of Scotland, or that the English 
might become of opinion that they could not safely carry on 
a national treaty of such consequence with a mere faction, 
or party of the Parliament, when deserted by so many persons 
of weight and influence. 

The Jacobites objected to this course of proceeding, on 
account of the preliminary motion, which implied a disposi- 
tion to call the House of Hanover to the succession, provided 
the Union were departed from by the Government. The 
Duke of Hamilton replied, that as the proposal was certain to 
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be rejected, it would draw with it no obligation on those by 
whom it was made. He said, that such an offer wbiild de- 
stroy the argument for forcing on the Union, which had so 
much weight in England, where it was believed that if the 
treaty did not take place, the kingdoms of England and 
Scothmd would pass to different monarchs. He then de- 
clared frankly, that if* the English should not discontinue 
pressing forward the Union after the formal protestation and 
secession which he proposed, he would join with the Jacobites 
for calling in the son of James H., and was willing to venture 
as far as any one for that measure. 

It is difficult to suppose that the Duke of Hamilton was not 
serious in this proposal; and there seems to be little doubt 
that if the whole body opposing the Union had withdrawn in 
the manner proposed, the Commissioner would have given 
up the treaty, and prorogued the Parliament. But the Duke 
lost courage, on its being intimated to him, as the story goes, 
by the Lord High Commissioner, in a private interview, that 
his Grace would be held personally responsible, if the treaty 
of Union was interrupted by adoption of the advice which he 
had given, and that he should be made to suffer for it in his 
English property. Such at least is the general report; and 
such an interview could be managed without difficulty, as both 
these distinguished persons were lodged in the Palace of 
Holyrood* 

Whether acting from natural instability, whether inti- 
midated by the threats of Queensberry, or dreading to en- 
counter the difficulties when at hand, which he had despised 
when at a distance, it is certain that Hamilton was the first 
to abandon the course which he had himself recommended. 
On the morning appointed for the execution of their plan, 
when the members of opposition had mustered all their forces, 
and were about to go to Parliament, attended by great num- 
bers of gentlemen and citizens, prepared to assist them if 
there should be an attempt to arrest any of their number, 
they learned that the Duke of Hamilton was so much afflicted 
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with th^ tootha^b, ilaaA he codd not attend the House thaC 
mormag. His friends basiled to his chambers, and reiaofi-* 
strated with him so bitteriy on this eondftct, that he at levgih 
came down to the Hous^; but it was odly to astoilisk them 
by asking whom they had (ntdied upon to present their pro- 
testation* They answered, with extreme eurpriset that they 
had reckoned on his Grace, .as the perison of the first rank 
in Scotland, tdking the lead in the measure which be had 
himself proposed. The Duke persisted, bowev^, in refiiang 
to expose himself to the displeasure of the eomrt by being 
foremost in defeating their £ai¥Ourite measure, but oflEiered to 
second any one whom the party might appoint to offiu' the 
protest. During this altercation the business of the day was 
so Cftr advanced, that the vote was put and carried on the dis- 
puted article respecting the representation, and the oppbr- 
ttunity of carrying the scheme into effect was totally lost. 
1^ , The members who had hitherto opposed the Union, being 

m . thus three tim^s disappointed m their measures by the unex- 

Wj pected conduct of the Duke of HamiltiMi, now felt themscivesr 

7 deserted and betrayed. Shortly afterwards, most of them 

retired altogether from their attendance on Parliament; and 
(hose who favoured the treaty were suffered to proceed in 
their own way, little ^cumbered either by remonstrance or 
opposition. 

Almost the only remarkable change in the articles of the 
Union, besides that relating to Church government, was made 
to quiet the minds of the common people, disturbed, as I have 
already mentioned, by runu)urs that the Scottish rogalia were 
to be sent into England. A special article was inserted into 
the treaty, declaring that they should ou no occasion be re- 
moved from Scotland. At the same time, lest the sight of 
these symbols of national sovereignty should irritate the jealous 
feelings of the Scottish people, they were removed from the 
public view, and secured in a strong chamber, called the 
Crown-room, in the Castle of Edinburgh, where they re- 
Qiained so long in obi^curity, that their v^ existence was 
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generally doubted. But faijs present Majesty having directed 
that a Commission shcmld be issued to search after these ve- 
aerable relics, they were found in safety in the place where 
they had b^n deposited, and are nd^ made visible to the 
|)ublic tinker proper precautions. 

It jiad heeh expected that Ae treaty of Union would have 
met with (delays or iterations in the EngHsh Parliament 
But it was approved x)f diere after very little debate by a 
larg^ majority ; and the exemplification or copy was sent 
down to be registered by the Scottish PMrbament. This was 
done on the 25th March ; and on the 22d April, the Parliament 
of Scotland adjourned for ever. Seafield, the Chanoellorv 
on an occasion which every Scotsman ought to have c6n-«- 
sidered as a melancholy one, behaved himself with a brutal 
levity, which i^ more patriotic times would hav« cost him his 
life <^ the spot, and said that ^' there was an end of ah 
add sanf." 

On the 1st of May, 1707, the Union took place, amid the 
dejection and dei^air tvhich attend on the dowhfaD of an 
ancient statf , and under a sullen expression of discontent, that 
was far from promising the course of prosperity which the 
treaty finally produced. ^ 

And here I must point out to you at some length, that, 
though there never could be a doubt that the Union in itself 
was a most desirable event, yet by the erronemts mode in 
which it was pushed 0|i and <^[>posed by aU parties ccmcigrtted j 
such obstacles were throwii in the way of the benefits it was 
calculated to produce, as to interpose a longer interval of years 
betwixt the date of the treaty and the national avantqfges 
arising out of it, than the term speiit by Ae Jews in the wil- 
derness ere they attained the proimised land. In both cases the 
Irowardness and passions of men rejeeted the blessings vsrbieh 
Providence held out to them. 

To understand this, yOu must know, that while the various 
plans for interrupting the treaty were s^itaied withottt doors, 
the debates in Parliament w^re of the most violent kind. *' It 
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resembled, " said an eye-witness, '*not the strife of tongues, 
but the clash of arms; and the hatred, rage, and reproach 
which we exhausted on each other, seemed to be those of civH 
war rather than of political discussion./' Much talent was dis- 
played on both sides. The promoters of the Union founded 
their arguments not merely on the advantage, but the abso- 
lute necessity, of associating the independence of the two na- 
tions for their mutual honour and defence; arguing, that 
otherwise they must renew the scenes of past agesj rendered 
dreadful by the recollection of three hundred and fourteen 
battles fought between two kindred nations, and more than a 
milUon of men s|ain on both sides. The imaginary sacrifice of 
independent sovereignty was represented as being in reality 
an escape firom the petty tyranny of their own provincial aris- 
tocracy, and a most desirable opportunity of having the ill- 
defined, and worse administered, government of Scotland, 
blended with that of a nation, the most jealous of her rights 
and liberties which the world ever saw. 

While the Unionists pointed out the general utility of the 
amalgamation of the two nations into one, the opposition 
dwelt on the inunediate disgrace and degradation which the 
measure must instantly and certainly impose on Scotland, and 
the distant and doubtful nature of the advantages which she 
was to derive from it. 

Lord Belhaven, in a celebrated speech, which made the 
strongest impression on the audience, declared that he saw, 
in prophetic vision, the peers of Scotland, whose ancestors 
had raised tribute in England, now walking in the Court of. 
Requests like so many English attorneys, laying aside their 
swords lest self-defense should be called murder — he saw the 
Scottish barons with their lips padlocked, to avoid the pe- 
nalties of unknown laws — he saw the Scottish lawyers struck, 
mute and confounded at being subjected to the intricacies and 
technical jargon of an unknown jurisprudence — he saw the 
merchants excluded from trade by the English miHiopoltea 
— ^the artizans ruined for want of custom — ^the gentry reduced 
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to indigence — the lower ranks to starvation and beggary. 
" But above all, my lord,'* continued the orator, " I think I 
see our ancient mother Caledonia, 13ce Caesar, silting in the 
midst of our' Senate, ruefully looking rdund hei*, ddvering 
herself with her royal mantle, awaiting the fetaf blow, and 
breathing out her last with the exclamation, ' And thou too, 
my son!'" 

These prophetic sounds made the deepest impresi^iM on 
the House, until the effect was in some degree dispelled by 
Lord Marchmount, ^o, rising to reply, said, he too had be^i 
much struck by the noble lord^s vision, but that he conceived 
the exposition of it might be given in a few words: ''1 awoke, 
and behold it was a dream/^ But though Lord Belhaven's 
prophetic harangue might be termed in one sense a vision, it 
was one which continued to exist for many years; nor was it 
until half a century had passed away, that the Union began to 
produce those advantages to Scotland which its promotei^ 
had fondly hoped, and the firuits of which the present gene- 
ration has so hStj reaped. We must seek in the temper of the 
various parties interested in carrying on and concluding this 
great treaty, the reasons which for so many years prevented 
the incalculable benefits which it was expected to bestow, and 
which have been since realized. 

Tite first, and perhaps most fatal error, arose out of the 
conduct and feelings of the English, who were generally in- 
censed at the conduct of the Scots respecting the Act of Se- 
curity, and in the precipitate execution of Green and his com- 
panions, whom their countrymen, with some reason, regarded 
as men murdered on a vague accusation, mei-ely because Aey 
were Englishmen. This, indeed, was partly true; but though 
the Scots acted cruelly, it should have been considered that' 
thuy had received much provocation, and were in fact only 
i^^ngiB^, though rashly and unjustly, the injuries of Darien 
and Gleffleoe. But the times were unfavourable to a temperate 
viewof tlhesutiject in either country. The cry was ^enerat 
throughout England, that Scotland should be conquered by 
•' II. so 
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force of arms, and secured by garrisons and forts, as in the 
days of Cromwell. Or, if she was to be admitted to a Union, 
there was a general desire on the part of the English to compel 
her to receive terms as indifferent as could be forced upon an 
inferior and humbled people. 

These were not the sentiments of a profound statesman, 
and could not be those of Godolpfain. He must have known 
that the mere fact of accompUshing a treaty could no more 
produce the cordial and intimate state of unity which was the 
point he aimed at, than the putting a pair of quarrelsome 
hounds into the same couples could reconcile the animals to 
each other. It may, therefore, be supposed, that, left to^ 
himself, so great a. politician would have tried, by the most 
gentle means, to reconcile Scotland to the projected measure ; 
that he would have been studious to efface every thing that 
appeared humiliating in the surrender of national indepen- 
dence ; would have laboured to smooth those diiiiculties which 
prevented the Scots from engaging in the English trade; and 
have allowed her a more adequate representation in the na- 
tional Parliament, which, if arranged according to her pro- 
portion of .public expenses, would only have made the in- 
considerable addition of fifteen members to the House of 
Commons. In fine, the English minister would probably have 
endeavoured to arrange the treaty ota such terms of advantage 
for the, poorer country, as should, upon its being adopted, 
immediately, prove to the Scots, by its effiects, that it was a 
measure they ought for their own sakes to have desired and 
concurred in. In this manner, the work of many years would 
have been, to a certain degree, anticipated, and the two na- 
tions would have felt themselves united in interest and in af- 
fection also, soon after they had become nominally one people. 
Whatever England might have sacrificed in this way, would 
have been gained by Great Britain, of which England must 
necessarily be the. predominant part, and as such must always 
ipeceive the, greatest share of benefit by whatever promotes 
the good of the whole. 
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But though Godolphin's wisdom might have carried him 
to such conclusions, the passions and prejudices of the English 
nation would not have permitted him to act upon them. 
Tliftjr saw, or thought they saw, a mode of bringing under 
subjection a nation, which had been an old enemy and a trou- 
blesome friend, and they, very impolitically , were more desirous 
to subdue Scotland than to reconcile her. In this point the 
English statesmen committed a gross error, though rendered 
perhaps inevitable, by the temper and prejudices of the 
nation. 

The Scottish supporters of the Union mighty on their part, 
have made a stand for better terms on behalf of their country. 
And it can scarcely be supposed that the English would have 
broken off a treaty of such importance, either for the addition 
of a few members, or for such advantages of commerce 
as Scotland might reasonably have demanded. But these 
Scottish Commissioners^ or a large part of them, had^ unhap- 
pily, negotiated soweH for themselves, that they had lost air 
right of interfering on the part of their country^ We- have 
already explained the nature of the equivalent, by which a 
sum of four hundred thousand pounds, or thereabouts, ad- 
vanced at this time by England, but to be repaid out of the 
Scottish revenue within fifteen years, was to be distributed 
in the country, partly to repay the lojsses sustained by the 
Darien Company, partly to pay arrears of public salaries in 
Scotland, most of which were due to members of the Scottish 
Parliament; and finally, to satisfy such claims of damage 
arising out of the Union, as might be brought forward by any 
one whose support was worth having. 

The distribution of this money constituted the charm by 
which refractory Scottish members were reconciled to the 
Union. I have already mentioned the sum of thirty thousand 
pounds, which was peculiarly apportioned to the Commis- 
sioners who originally laid the basis of the treaty. I may add 
there was another sum of twenty thousand pounds, employed 
to secure to the measures of the court the party called the 

30* 
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Si(|u«dr<iiiie VoUiate. Tbe account of the mode in whidi this 
last sum was distributed has been puUiished; and it may be 
doubted whether the descendants of tbe noble lords and ho- 
n^imiblb gefitlenien whp accepted this gratification^ woiiU be 
more shocked at the general fact of their ancestors being 
eorrupted, or scandalised at the paltry amount of the bribe. 
One noble lord acc^ted of so low 9 jNim as ^evm guineas ; 
and tbe bargain w^ the mwe bard» as be threw his r^Ugion 
into the bargain, and from Cathotic turned Protestant, to make 
his vote a good one. 

Other disgraceful gratuities ought be mentioned, imd there 
were many more which cannot be traced- The tveasnre for 
making good the equivalent was sent down in waggons &om 
England, to be deposited in the Castle of Edinburgh ; and 
n^ver surety was so valuable an importation received with 
such marks of popular indignation. The dragoons who guarded 
the Wfup9 were loaded with execrations, and the carters, nay, 
even their poor hprse^ were nearly pelted to death, for being 
accessary in bringing to Edinburgh tbe price of tbe iadepen- 
dencf) of the kingdom. 

Tb^ pnblic iiidignation WS|S the more just, that Ihi^ large 
sum of money in foct belonged to the Scottish nation, being 
the compensation to be paid to themt for und^taking to pledge 
their revenue for a part of the English national debt. $o 
that, in fact, the P^i^Uamcnt of Scotland was bribed with the 
public money b^onging to their own pountry. In this way, 
Scotland herself w^ made to pay the piice given to her 
legi^pr^^ (or the sacrifice of her independence. 

The statesmen who accept^ of these gratuities, under 
wbatev^ n^me disguised, were marked by the hatred of the 
country* and did not escape reproaeh^ even in the bosom of 

* Tbe ChanceUtM', Lord Seafield, oiyected to hishrothey, CoLonel Patrick 
Ogilvie, that he derogated from, hia raiik, by trafficking in cattle to some 
extent. '' Take your own tale hame, my lord and brother/' answered the 
Colonel; in his Angnn-shire dialect. '^ I only sell nowt (noh), bat you sell 
nations/' 
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thdr awn families. The advanlage of their public services 
was lost by the general contempt which diey had personi^ 
incurred. And here I may mention, that while earryiag xm 
the intrigues whi^ preceded the passing of the Union, those 
who favoured that measure were obliged to hold ihsir meet- 
ings in secret and remote places of rendezvous, lest they 
should have been assaulted by the raM>le. There is a:subter'' 
ranean apartment in the High Street (No. 177), caHed Hie 
Union-Cellar, from its being one of their haunts; and the 
pavilion in die gardens belonging to the Earl of Murray^s 
HotelintheCanongate,No. 173, is distinguished by tradition 
as having been used for this purpose.. 

Men of whom a majority had thus been bought and sold, 
forfeited every right to interfere in the terms ^ichEngland in- 
sisted upon ; and Scotland, dierefore, lost that support, which, 
had these statesmen been as upright and respectable as some 
of them were aUe and intelligent, could not have failed to be 
efficaeious. But, despked by the English, and detested by 
their own couuify, fettered, as Lord BeHiaven expressed it, 
by the golden chain of equivalents, the Unionists had lost all 
fireedom of remonstrance, and had no alternative left, save 
that of fulfiHing the unworthy -bargain they had made. 

The Opposition party also had their share of error on this 
occasion; If they had employed a part of that zeal with which 
they vindicated the shadowy rights of Scotland's indepen- 
dence (which after allt resolved itself into the title of being go- 
verned like a province, by a viceroy, and by En^h influence, 
not the less predominant Ihalit wasnndireci), in order to obtain 
some improvement ia the miofe unjbvonrable dkuses of the 
trealy ; if,:in other words, they hadl tried to maket a more ad*^ 
vantageous agreement^hen tine Union nm midw discussion,^ 
instead of attempling to break k off «liir%^ Ibey might per- 
haps have gained considcorabte advantages for Seodand. But 
the greater part of the antF-Onionists were also Jacobites; 
and therefore, for from desiring to render the treaty more 
unexceptionable, it was their object that it should be as odious 
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to the people of Scotland as posaiMevin order that the uai- 
versal disooatent excited by it might turn to the advantage of 
the exiled family. 

Owing to all these adverse circumstances, the interests of 
Scotland were considerably neglected in the treaty, of Union ; 
and in consequence the nation, instead of regarding it as an 
identification of the interests, of both kingdoms,, considered k 
as a total surrender of their independence, by their fabe and 
corrupted statesmen,, into the hand of their proud and power- 
ful rival. The gentry of Scotland looked on themselves as 
robbed, of their natural consequenceV and disgraced in the 
eyes of the country ; the merchants and tradesmen lost the 
direct commerce between Scotland and foreign countries, 
without being, for a length of time, able to procure a share 
in a more profitable tirade with the English colonies, akhough 
ostensibly laid open to them. The populace in the towns, 
and the peasants throughout the kingdom, conceived the most 
implacable dislike to the treaty; factions, hitherto most bit- 
tedy opposed to each other, seemed ready to rise on the first 
opportunity which might occur for breaking it; and the cause 
of the Stewart £aimily gained a host of new adherents, more 
from dislike to the Union than any partiality to the exiled 
prince. 

A long train of dangers and difficulties was the consequence, 
which tore Scotland to pieces with civil discord, and exposed 
England also to much suffering. Three rebellions, two of 
.which assumed a very alarming character, may, in a great 
measure^ be set down to the unpopularity of this great, na- 
tional act ; and the words, '^ Prosperity to Scotland, and No 
Union," is the favourite inscription to be found on Scottish 
sword-blades, betwixt 1707 and 1746. 

But although the passions and prejudices of mankind could 
for a time delay and interrupt the advantages to be derived 
from this most important national measure, it was not the 
gracious will of Providence that, being thus deferred, they 
should be ultimately lost. 
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The unfortunate insurrection of 1 745-6 entirely destroyed 
the hopes of the Scottish Jacohites, and occasioned the abo- 
lition of the hereditary jurisdictions and military tenures, 
which had been at once dangerous to the Government, and 
a great source of oppression to the subject. This, though 
attended with much individual suffering, was the final means 
of at once removing the badges of feudal tyranny, extinguish- 
ing civil war, and assimilating Scotland to the sister-country. 
After this period, the advantages of the Union were gradually 
perceived and fully experienced. 

It was not, however, till the accession of his late Majesty, 
that the beneficial effects of this great national treaty were 
generally felt and recognised. From that period there was 
awakened a spirit of industry formerly unknown in Scotland; 
and ever since, the two kingdoms of England and Scotland, 
incalculably to their mutual benefit, have been gradually for- 
getting former subjects of discord, and uniting cordially, as 
one people, in the improvement and defence of the island 
which they inhabit. 

This happy change from discord to friendship, — from war 
to peace, and from poverty and distress to national prospe- 
rity, was not attained without much peril and hazard ; and 
should I continue these volumes, from the period of the Union 
to that of the Accessipn of George the Third, I can promise 
you, the addition will be neither the least interesting, nor the 
least useful, of your Grandfather^s labours in your behalf. 



END OF THE SECOND SERIES. 
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